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BOOK ONE 


Chapter 1 
Riviére-aux-Rats 
(July 1843) 


—Alexie! You're not doing anything useful! Stop playing with your dog! 
If he could talk, he'd tell you you're very annoying! You're always after 
him! 


—TI don't play. I want to raise him like a good dog, Mother! Malou is 
strong and powerful. If he’s badly brought up, he'll be dangerous! 


My dog Malou came from Tadoussac where I lived for three 
months in 1842 with my family. 


—Would you like to buy me a puppy? a native American trapper named 
Ferdinand Gagnon offered to me, presenting me with three wolf-crossed 
malamute puppies; one grey, one black and one white. 


—I haven’t got any money, and neither have my parents! 


Seeing that I was stroking the grey with gentleness and affection, 
the Indian said with a smile: 


—Take it. I'm giving it to you as a present. The manager of the H.B.C. 
refused to buy them'. 


—Thank you, Ferdinand. I'm overjoyed! 


' eThe "factor" of the local Hudson's Bay Company trading post. 
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The puppy was very cute like all the little ones. The nature gives 
babies of all species a surplus of beauty and fragility to make them more 
endearing and easy to love; They are so vulnerable. I had given him it 
the name of Malou, in memory of his wolf (loup) father and malamute 
mother. From then on, I made him work every day. 


—In any case, you've been playing with him for at least an hour! my 
mother insisted. That's enough. I need you. Go and get the bag of ashes 
to make our soap... Training dogs is a man's job! You don't have to con- 
cern yourself with what doesn’t concern you. 


—You’re still the same old Mother. With ideas like that, women will al- 
ways remain everyone's servants. 


—You’re being very cheeky, Alexie, to answer me in that way. We are 
nobody's servant. We work for those we love. Do you think men's work is 
easier? Digging the earth and making our farmland’, felling trees, car- 
rying logs and grubbing stumps, it's not any easier. I don't know what 
we're going to do with you! You're disputing everything. Go and help 
men to stump our land. You'll see that it's not any easier! 


Icepack [Priv. Coll.] 


2 ®@Clearing the forest to create farmland. 
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Chapter 2 
Trois-Pistoles, my birthplace. 


I was born on May 13", 1832, in Trois-Pistoles, a very ancient 
seigneury on the southern shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. And even 
though my name is Alexie de La Durantaye, I am not of noble origin. 
Abbé Gaucher, the parish priest, told me so one day, without my asking. 


—Don't think you're better than the others. Your ancestors weren't noble. 
Your real name should be "dit'® La Durantaye". It was your family nick- 
name. 


I was not quite ten years old, in January 1842, when my father 
came home in a rage: 


—People are stupid. The Gaudreaults and their neighbours want to build 
another church at the end of the village. We're working like crazy, we 
have just enough to survive, and now we're going to build another church 
needlessly! As if it wasn’t enough to pay the rent to the owner of the 
seigneury, the Sieur Riou. The world is stupid. 


Our parish of Trois Pistoles formed a "row" several kilometers 
long and the inhabitants were constantly quarrelling over the site where 
the church was to be built. We, Canadians, are hot-blooded, and social 
harmony was deteriorating, to the point where some parishioners were 
coming to blows. Eventually, each neighborhood had its own church 
built. All of this led to endless squabbling. But this was not the only cause 
of conflict. Other arguments were more petty. One day I heard my father 
speak in these words: 


—You know that at Sunday mass, the Sieur Riou‘ and his family occupy 


3 @Dit means a.k.a. (also known as) or alias. These "dit" were used to differentiate families with 
the same surname, and in some cases, through lexical slippage, became falsely ennobling particles. 
4 @Riou was the Seigneur of the seigneurie, (the owners of the land). The seigneury was leased by 
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the lords' bench, in the first row on the right, just in front of the choir, 
and our militia captain, the first on the left. Usually, the priest incenses 
the lord before the captain, and the beadle gives him the blessed bread 
before the captain also. 


—Yes, so what? replied my mother. 
—Well, imagine that last Sunday Abbé Gauché was distracted. He gave 
communion to the captain before giving it to the lord. So, you can imag- 


ine the scandal. 


—Gaucher’s head is too close to Heaven, and his feet sometimes have 
trouble touching the ground! 


—lIf vain people could fly, my elder sister commented, shaking her head, 
there wouldn't be enough room in the sky for bustards and the teals. 


—We are not without faults, ourselves, added my mother, turning to my 
father. You always enter the church at the third bell, the bell of the late- 
comers who have stayed outside to smoke a pipe or have one last drink. 

—It's to keep warm, my older brother sneered. 

—lIn any case, I have heard a rumor: the Archbishop of Quebec is really 
fed up with all our chapel problems and he says that he is going to ex- 
communicate anyone who refuses to submit to God's Will. 

—To HIS will, you mean! said one of my brothers, emphasizing the "his". 


—Stop criticizing our religion without thinking, said Mum. 


—There are too many bickerers! added my brother Pacéme. Monsignor 
cannot excommunicate half of the parish. 


parcels to censitaires (tenant farmers or métayer), who paid the yearly cens. The French monarchy 
had thus sought to turn Canadian peasants into serfs, as in France. In Acadia, serfdom did not ex- 
ist. Acadian peasants were free. 
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We were all terrified of the excommunication ceremony. The 
aim was to humiliate those who refused to obey. It had to be a warning 
to the other stubborn scoundrels in the parish. And God knows that we, 
Canadians, have strong characters! The priest shouts from the pulpit: 


—Nicéphore Gamache gave himself over to the power of the Devil. 


And, as he said this, he symbolically extinguished a candle with 
a snuffer, pointed like the hood of a judge of the Inquisition, and threw 
it from the top of his pulpit onto the floor of the church. as if he were 
precipitating the soul of poor Nicéphore into the depths of Hell. I still 
remember the dull noise on the floor. It represented the shock of the 
damned soul striking the pavement of Hell. Everyone was struck in their 
imagination. The priest said in a deep, cavernous voice: 


—From now on, the entrance to this church is forbidden to Nicéphore 
Gamache. I refuse to administer the religious sacraments to him... He 
cannot be buried in the holy earth of our cemetery. No one may speak to 
him in our parish or any other, except his immediate family. Above all, 
do not try to disobey. That would be very serious. This is a mortal sin! 
Parishioners who do not comply with this commandment of the Lord our 
God, will in turn be excommunicated. 


—Above all, be very careful not to say a single word to poor Nicéphore! 
Dad recommended. / don't want trouble! We would be quarantined our- 
selves. 


—As if all that wasn't enough, Mom added, I've heard that the Govern- 
ment has decided to raise school taxes. He set out to create schools for 
all the children in the country. It seems that the poor settlers of the Prov- 
ince are on the verge of mutiny. 


Living in poverty is less difficult when the rich are discreet. And 
religion is sometimes helpful in accepting to be poor, especially when it 
teaches us that the rich are condemned to Hell. And then meat was for- 
bidden by the priest on Fridays and Saturdays: 
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—Anyway, we can't afford to eat meat seven days a week," said my uncle 
Josephat, one day. 


—So, we're very lucky. It's a punishment for the rich. 


—Don't worry about the rich. They have good fish to replace meat! said 
one of my brothers. 


But all this arguing, parochial or othewise, were so unbearable 
and unnecessarily onerous that my parents, whose good relations suf- 
fered somewhat from these controversies, decided to move, to leave, to 
cross the river to live in Tadoussac, where, it is said, life wasn't so com- 
plicated. The sky always seems bluer and the grass greener beyond the 
horizon. 


—We're leaving! I've had enough of these silly arguments! my father said 
one day, at the end of our frugal family meal. We're moving to Tadous- 
sac. 


Old plan of Trois-Pistoles (Priv. Coll.) 


sO Ty 


» 
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Chapter 3 
Heading on the St. Lawrence ice pack. 


—We're off! Goodbye Trois Pistoles! 


In January 1842, we left our little village after giving our leave 
to our landlord Monsieur Riou. He was not happy to lose a censitaire. 
Our caravan was looking great: eight sledges loaded with pine trunks 
overflowing with clothes and miscellaneous items; tables, chairs, and our 
"beggars' bench" that served as a bed for vagabonds wandering through 
our muddy roads. 


—We must never refuse lodging and a bowl of soup to all the unfortunate 
people poorer than ourselves, our mother often repeated. 


In my life, I’ve never broken this rule. The move to Tadoussac 
was not easy; more than 60 km through the uneven surface of the pack 
ice that covers the Gulf in winter. Our horse Pompon pulled three sleighs, 
and our old ox Gaby, worn out by the years, two more. Our cows took 
care of the last three "trains", including young Victoria who always de- 
lighted us with creamy milk. Dad usually churned it into a delicious but- 
ter that we ate in unforgettable "butters". It was my rebellious father who 
gave our dairy that name. 


—Take a look! Trois-Pistoles is going to disappear! Dad announced with 
emotion. 


The village blended into the greyish hues of the Monts Notre- 
Dame, which in turn faded into the cold winter sky. 


—Tabarnouche! It’s rocking hard! said one of my brothers, needlessly 
beating the blocks of ice with his stick. 


In spite of a light dusting of snow which pleasantly sprinkled the 
living ice and slowed down skidding, the falls of our teams were 
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numerous and brutal on the chaotic bouscueil® of the river. I can remem- 
ber myself with the youngest of my eleven siblings, straddling the unse- 
cured stacks of luggage, while the older ones were walking alongside 
with my father and mother, wearing shoes and even snowshoes in the 
snowfields. 


—We're going to spend the night here. "We're about in the middle of the 
St.Lawrence Gulf, said my father suddenly, after consulting my mother. 


All night long ominous and sinister creaks tore through the si- 
lence, as the tide played under the ice floes like rats under a sheet. Im- 
possible to get any restful sleep. The noise seemed to be getting worse 
and so did the tremors. To our right, daylight was barely silvering the 
horizon, when my parents gave the signal for departure. 


—We’d better get going again right away. Mum and I think the mild 
temperatures of the last few days is a definite risk. The tide could fracture 
the ice and cut us off from the North Coast. In any case, no one slept 
well! If we leave early, we'll reach Tadoussac in the evening. 


His sentence was barely finished when a prolonged rumble broke 
the silence. Under the pressure, blocks of ice shattered. Fragments rained 
down on us. The brackish water of the estuary soaked us to the skin, but 
fear kept us from feeling the cold. As if in a fit of hysteria, my little sister 
let out a heart-rending howl in the half-darkness as she pointed her finger 
in front of her. Everyone looked in the direction indicated. 


—There, look, my God, we're lost! 


The ice was cracking and splitting on all sides, revealing a black 
and menacing water that bubbled as if seized by madness. One of our 
cows tumbled over, mooing, into the liquid crevice. Crazed by panic, our 
horse, ox and cows fled screaming into another chasm, and our entire 


: ®Bouscueil: ice debacle. A chaotic pile of ice broken by the action of the tide, the wind and the 
current. 
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herd disappeared into a large liquid crevasse ten or twelve meters behind 
us. Amidst the frightened screams of terror of my brothers and sisters, 
we could hear the voices of my parents trying to calm us down. 


—Stop yelling. Stay calm and let us pray to Sainte-Anne de Beaupre. It 
will save us. Don't walk away... Stay here, with us. There will be 
no danger if you stay calm... There you go! 


Everyone understood that the slab of ice on which we were 
standing had broken off into a floating island. The heart-rending 
neighs of our poor horse and the desperate bellows of the seven 
cattle came from the black water where the panic-stricken animals 
struggled. Our cries joined theirs. Then, as suddenly as it had be- 
gun, it all came to a halt with a terrible crash. The ice floe closed. 
A patch of ice struck us, crushing our poor animals like straws, and 
they disappeared for good. 


—No need to panic. The ice will mend and we'll be through. Alexie, Eu- 
génie, and Léontine, take care of the little ones. Adhémar, Pacéme, 
Adrien and all the others, get together to pull the sleds by hand. 
—That's it, the ice has re-bonded to the north. Let's move on, quickly! 

The grown-ups grabbed the children, some luggage, or the light- 
est sledges. They rushed to cross as quickly as possible through the more 
or less healed fracture that might open at any moment. 


—Phew! All fourteen of us made it, Mom murmured. 


—Yes, but unfortunately, all our animals died, dad added, with tears in 
his eyes. 
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Chapter 4 
Tadoussac 


Night was not far from invading our landscape when the few 
cottages of the village of Tadoussac came into view to meet us. For the 
last two hundred meters, the ice sheet was perfectly flat like a table of 
snow. The village nestled at the mouth of the Saguenay River, at the bot- 
tom of a deep bay, as a hermit crab in its shell. Only one house, the largest 
after the church, seemed dimly lit. It was the Hudson's Bay Company 
trading post. It was adorned with glazed windows. The trappers' cabins 
and the few settlers, who were much poorer, could only afford oiled pa- 
per or barely translucent skins, and the glow of oil lamps and candles 
could not penetrate through the "windows." The cottages slept like big 
sled dogs crouching down. We were saved! 


—At last, here’s Tadoussac! cried my mother. Thank God... You see, 
children, your good prayers to St. Anne's have protected us so far. Never 
forget to pray. 


—We still lost all our animals, Mother! Saint Anne was not the most 
merciful of saints... 


—You, Adhémar, you always have to talk nonsense. Beware, she may 
make you pay for your bad criticism! 


—A saint is not as vindictive as a human being, replied Adhémar with a 
sneer. 


—Well! Adhémar, stop showing off. It doesn't amuse anyone. 


In exchange for a few copper sols, the manager of La Baie, a 
Scotsman who spoke a little French, allowed us to sleep for a night in the 
general store. He explained to us that for centuries, Tadoussac was a nat- 
ural harbour where trappers and fishermen from the Saguenay fjord and 
the North Shore came to bring their pelts and fish to be shipped to 
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Europe. 


—You know, Tadoussac was the first French fur trading post in Canada 
and even throughout North America. 


A few years later, I learned that the Hudson's Bay Company was 
trying to discourage French settlement in order to maintain its economic 
control over the region; in spite of the fact that it had pledged to establish 
Canadian settlers everywhere. In return for this promise, HBC had ob- 
tained a commercial monopoly. 


— You understand, my daughter, my Dad explained to me the following 
year, once we’re established at Riviére-aux-Rats®, this company paid 
more for furs to Canadians than to Indians, and for that reason they don’t 
want to settle too many Canadians, who would reduce their profits. 


—The future is in the woods! said the Scotsman that evening, frowning. 
Lumbering is becoming more important than the fur trade. 


a ome: 
ees 
Tadoussac, around 1850, watercolor. [Priv. Coll.] 


@ Which will become Chicoutimi. 
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Chapter 5 
La Riviére-aux-Rats 


Until spring, we survived on hunting and especially fishing. To 
do this, we dug holes in the thick ice of the St. Lawrence. One day, some 
trappers we met in the neighbourhood woods told us that, following a 
petition from the inhabitants of the Charlevoix Coast, an expedition from 
Quebec City was on its way to colonize Lac Saint-Jean, at the other end 
of the Saguenay fjord. 


—Let's go for it! my mother suggested. 
—All we have to do is build canoes, added my father. 


Our spring season was therefore put to good use in building five 
medium-capacity canoes with the help of a Montagnais from Tadoussac. 
As for me, I spent my spare time training Malou to the best of my ability. 
He quickly learned to respond to several commands such as, "Sitl... 
Down! Here!... Leave it!... Halt!" ... He was very obedient. My father 
demanded that I discipline him, as he was of a very powerful breed and 
could become dangerous in case of insubordination. 


—Like us humans, malamutes need strict rules to thrive properly. Some 
Alaskan trappers use them as fighting dogs. This one must become a 
peaceful animal. You have to be a good leader for him, he told me. 


—Malou, I'll make you the best dog in the world. 


My father went hunting every day with my brothers to feed our 
large family. The ever-abundant game allowed us to exchange some nice 
pieces for vegetables, cereals, potatoes and wild rice, which was then 
known as wild oats. Between hunting and fishing, my father worked on 
his five birchbark canoes to allow us to join the settlers of Riviére-aux- 
Rats, not far from Lac Saint-Jean. In this region, muskrat trapping 
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opportunities were considerable. 


—The advantage of trapping, my father often said, is that we can eat the 
meat and sell the pelts. 


In the evenings, the whole family would set to work building our 
canoes. Our tools were simple: curved knife, hatchet, saw, punch and 
plane. Dad taught us how to collect spring bark from a white birch tree: 


—Choose dwarf birch. It can produce very large areas of flawless bark. 
It doesn't rot and is frost resistant... You see... it's supple, robust and 
much thicker. 


Dad was admirably precise. He bent the pieces of wood in heat 
to make the ribs, sewing the bark sheets together using fine white spruce 
roots called ouatapi. Caulking was applied using fir resin mixed with bear 
fat to prevent cracking. He then made moccasins for us, since shoes 
would have damaged the fragile hull. We were lucky to have ingenious 
parents! 


—We're all very proud of you! we often told them. 
Our admiration made Dad laugh. He was too modest. 


In May, the family set off on an adventure on the Saguenay. We 
made the most of the rising tide which cancelled out the fjord’s current. 
Rowing for days wasn't easy. We had to cover the hundred or so kilome- 
ters to Riviére-aux-Rats, a village that was just taking shape. When we 
arrived, nothing was organized. We were among the first settlers to settle 
in the region. 


—Now we have to make our land. 
—What do you mean, His Mother? 


—It means clearing the land, using the wood to build our house or burn- 
ing it to make soap ashes, and above all grubbing. 
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During the summer of 1842 many of the newcomers settled in as 
best they could. We organized ourselves into "corvées," like the cen- 
sitaires of the Saint-Laurent seigneuries, to carry out the most backbreak- 
ing tasks. Most of the wood was burned to make ashes, which a mer- 
chant's schooner would collect at the beginning of spring and the end of 
autumn, to make potash and soap. 


Even though I'm a girl, I was getting my hands dirty in hard and 
dangerous work. We’d build the big tripod of beams to which we at- 
tached the chain winch to pull out the stumps. This exhausting work gave 
me many blisters on my hands. I couldn't wait for it to be over. But the 
farm work is incessant and perpetual. It was either that or... starvation. 


When the government surveyor came to divide the area into ag- 
ricultural lots in the summer of 1843, we were ready. 


—Well, we can't say you're lazy! exclaimed the official, looking at my 
father. 
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Chapter 6 
My life in Riviére-aux-Rats’ 

In both winter and summer, my father used to trap furry animals, 
with the help of my brothers. Their work provided us with the meat with 
which Mama cooked delicious dishes for us in her large copper cauldron. 
Wild fruits, including the famous blueberries that we called blueberries, 
were a treat for the whole family on festive days. 


—Today we're going to enjoy pig's feet stew and blueberry pie! my 
mother announced. 


There was a lot of talk about exploiting the forest around the Rivi- 
ére-aux-Rats®. In the summer we sowed wheat, maize and potatoes. My 
mother ran the house with the help of my older sisters. 


—Everyone has to do their part, my mother used to say. Lazy people 
unfairly profit from the work of others. Philoméne, go to the general store 
to buy tinder. I have to light the fire! 


We procured what we could not produce ourselves from the gen- 
eral store, which Johnny Guay had built at the very mouth of the Rat 
River. He bartered us the necessities of life for our beautiful furs. On 
Tuesday evenings, the schooner docked in front of Johnny's store. It 
made the shuttle between Riviere-aux-Rats and Quebec City, via La Mal- 
baie. 


Johnny sometimes lent money at interest to settlers in need, as I 
believe he was a Protestant. He claimed to be, anyway. For us, it was 
totally forbidden to lend with interest. The parish priest had explained to 
us that it was immoral and that he had orders to refuse absolution to those 
who would exploit their fellow human beings in this way. Being denied 


7 eThe toponym Riviére-aux-Rats was once common in New France, as muskrats were everywhere. 
A few places still exist in Quebec and Manitoba. Elsewhere, they have become Muskrat River. 


: ®@ But this did not begin until after his departure, which occurred in 1849. 
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absolution meant eternal Hell in the event of sudden death. Imagine our 
fear. So, only Protestants and Jews could enrich themselves without cor- 
rupting their souls and predestining themselves to the flames of punish- 
ment. Sometimes, I thought it wasn't fair to us. We were almost doomed 
to remain poor in order to go to Heaven. 


—A man who gets rich in ten years is a thief! declared one day our saintly 
parish priest, who wielded Hell like a shotgun to frighten us. Don't forget 
that the rich don't easily enter Heaven, any more than a camel through 
the eye of a needle. 


Hearing these nice words, we appreciated the good fortune to be 
poor because we felt that the more miserable our earthly life was, the 
wider the gates of Heaven would be opened. It was a real consolation, a 
solid compensation, a certainty that made us look upon the rich as poor 
wretches destined to serve as fuel for the eternal flames. 


Little by little, the life of the families that formed the nucleus of 
Riviere-aux-Rats was organized: 


—Saturday night, the Tremblays are coming for a social visit at our 
house! 


Every Saturday night, we had visitors. We had a great time. We 
danced, sang like nightingales, listened to stories that delighted us, that 
took us away, for a moment, from this laborious life. We Canadians have 
a happy nature that has always helped us through the hard times. And 
God knows we've had under the boot of another nation like England. 
These unforgettable evenings were often brightened by the presence of 
itinerant storytellers who came with the schooner to collect a few pennies 
in our marginal regions. 


Of course, we had fewer visitors than in Trois-Pistoles, which 
was on the highway to Acadia. Over there, every week, the inhabitants 
of the first coastal house row had the advantage of welcoming passing 
peddlers, inexhaustible storytellers, repairmen of all kinds, grinders and 
a thousand other trades, not to mention ragged beggars and gypsies with 
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their rickety wagon pulled by a skinny horse. If we were a little afraid of 
the latter, we loved wandering artists, sometimes accompanied by ani- 
mals. They would then ask us to collect a modest sum of money in the 
village before agreeing to make their bear dance or to show the virtues 
of their learned dogs. 


—For ten little chelings only, ladies and gentlemen, you will see Ga- 
ronne, our magnificent bear of the French Pyrenees, dancing!" It weighs 
1,000 pounds all round... 


At Riviére-aux-Rats, we were more isolated. From time to time, 
when the ice melted, an itinerant notary would travel up the Saguenay to 
register estates or land sales. In the second year of our stay there, a 
schoolmaster came to board for a few months. He was fed and housed in 
the village. It was his salary. But he had to teach boys only, because it 
was not considered morally right for a young man to teach girls. He was 
very handsome, and all the girls were in love with him. 


—That Baptiste Gagnon, my mother often said, J wouldn't give him the 
Good Lord without a confession. He is way too handsome to be honest! 


I think she must have been in love with him too; without admit- 
ting it to herself. All these visitors brought us news from the great world 
of Quebec and Montreal, for even though most of these itinerants could 
neither read nor write, they carefully recorded in their memory all the 
events that could make them not only welcome but more appreciated in 
our isolated villages. We were glad to show them hospitality, especially 
since some peddlers offered their benevolent guests some metal utensil 
or a piece of cloth. Only the poor beggars and gypsies were not greeted 
with joy. The peasants would say to the beggars, stretching out their arms 
towards our farm: 


—See that house over there? That’s the Ladurantayes. Go there! You'll 
be warmly welcomed. They have a beggar's bench! We don't! 


My parents' farm was truly the home Good's house. My mother 
would immediately fill a generous bow] with soup for the wanderer. Then 
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she'd open , like a large tool-box, the wooden bench, full of hay or dry 
straw. My father had made one when we arrived here, because the one 
we had in Trois-Pistoles had been lost in the ice floes on the terrible mov- 
ing night. As for the gypsies, anyone would easily grant them permission 
to park their caravans in the meadow, for fear that refusal would be met 
with a curse or a spell cast on us that would kill our animals and depop- 
ulate our barnyard. They were said to possess magical powers. We even 
bought one of their baskets for a few "chelings", which they wove from 
red hart®. This wasn't expensive and we figured that, anyway, they'd 
thicken their profits by wringing the neck of one of our unfortunate 
chickens. My brother Pacéme even caught one of them in flagrante de- 
licto, red-handed: 


—He tied a corn kernel to the end of a silk thread and all he had to do 
was lure the chicken to him, Pacdme explained. 


The bird had probably ended up in his frying pan. We avoided 
upsetting these unwanted visitors for fear of reprisals. A very young 
gypsy, whom I naively asked if his family stole for a living, replied: 
—No! We never steal. We're very honest! 


Then, after a silence: 


—In any case, even if we did steal, it wouldn't be a sin because Jesus 
gave us permission to steal. 


—Is that true? | asked. When? 


—At the foot of the cross, when the Roman soldiers were nailing Jesus, 
a passing gypsy tried to steal the nails so that they could not crucify him 
and make him suffer. But he only managed to steal one nail. 


° @A kind of flowered wicker. The leaves and petals provided the "poor man's tobacco". 
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—Are you sure? 


— Yes... That's why the Romans only used three nails for all four limbs. 
And to thank us, Jesus told my ancestor that our people were allowed to 
steal their neighbours without sinning... but not the people of our com- 
munity. 


My parents refused to believe this legend. I now realize that our 
opinion of them was unfair. But their differences made us intolerant. 
Every year, until 1845, a secular priest came to visit us on the schooner. 
He stayed for a few weeks at the Jesuit mission at Riviére-aux-Rats. At 
these brief visits, he took the opportunity to teach us and the Montagnais 
Amerindians about religion. As for me, my life was entirely furnished 
with toil and sweat. I didn't have a single second to be bored. The only 
moment of relaxation I allowed myself, was about thirty minutes a day 
with Malou, because I was determined to make him a perfectly obedient 
and peaceful dog. 


We slept directly under the thick, comfortable thatch of the roof. 
My father had set up two large beds with straw mattresses; one for my 
brothers, and the other for us girls. Thus, we could withstand the winter 
bitter cold. But the consequence of this promiscuity was that the inside 
of my head remained the only place where I could find some privacy. 


—Move aside. Settle down a bit, Alexie, you're taking up all the space." 
— You're hurting me with your knee, Louise! 


In the evenings, my father would fill our cast iron skillet stove 
with good dry wood. After warming up my parents and the unexpected 
visitor who was snoring in his comfortable begger’s bench, the soft air 
slipped in through the ceiling hatch to bring us a little well-being to our 
upstairs room. We were fortunate in that a large number of families didn't 
even have a bedroom. Everyone, parents and children alike, slept in the 
large downstairs room, after moving the beds closer to the stove or fire- 
place, like chicks snuggled up against their mother. 
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Chapter 7 
I'm learning to read and write 


Five years slipped through my little children's fingers, damaged 
by work and frostbite. Being the most spoiled, I had a rather mischievous 
temper. It’s true that our life was made up of exhausting work, but I had 
learned to be satisfied with delicate pleasures that others are not fortunate 
enough to notice: the crimson colors of the northern autumn, the crisp 
morning air, the gentle freshness of the Saguenay's water; in summer, the 
lush greenery laden with resinous fragrances, and, in spring, the resur- 
rection of our bountiful nature. 


—What a beautiful country! I'll never leave it! I used to think, some- 
times. 


But you mustn’t swear to anything! Oaths don't last forever. 
Francois, my third brother, was judged by our itinerant parish priest to 
be pious and intelligent enough to pursue theological studies. Thanks to 
the schooner's sails, the priest came from time to time from Quebec City 
to take care of the Jesuit mission. He taught my brother to read, write, 
and practice arithmetic, with the view to sending him to the Petit Sémi- 
naire de Québec. 


—There's no mistaking it, Francois! God has chosen you to serve your 
fellow human beings! he told him on Palm Sunday, pointing his skinny 
finger heavenward. 


In order not to forget, during the priest's absences, the knowledge 
he had acquired, Frangois proposed one sunny day to teach me what he 
was studying. Every evening, therefore, I would hurry from my chores 
and sit down in front of our seal-fat lamp; for my parents had reserved 
for themselves the one with porpoise oil!® lamp which was brighter. In 


10 @In fact, beluga. [Author's Note] 
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the dancing and sizzling light of burning tallow, Francois had me read 
from his big prayer-book, and write on fragments of birch bark or paper, 
preciously preserved for this purpose. 


—Alexie! I see you're wasting your time again. Are you done taking care 
of the pigs and geese? my mother said angrily, hearing me mumble my 
syllables. 


—Yes, Mum! But I'm not wasting my time, I'm learning. 


—Don't talk back to me! You know what I mean. When we learn too 
much, we get conceited, we think we know it all, and we end up losing 
our soul. It's easier to go to Heaven when you're content to do as others 
do, when you leave your mind available for the glory of God. What use 
is it to man to conquer... 


— ...the universe if he loses his soul, | cut with an annoyed smile. 


—Don't be cheeky, Alexie! 


In two years, I could read, write and count. Deep down of my- 
self, I was enraged at feeling trapped in ready-made formulas. Those who 
make other people’s lives miserable are certain that they want what’s best 
for them. 


—Be who you want to be; you only have one chance to do so, my brother, 
who had started to study Latin and Greek, told me secretly, and try to 
make yourself something other than a copy, identical to all the others. 


I was thinking about the great outdoors, and wondering if I'd ever 
make my dreams come true. 


On a dark autumn morning, Fran¢ois loaded on his frail adoles- 
cent shoulders the huge trousseau that my parents had painstakingly 
amassed through toil and hardship. He boarded the schooner bound for 
Quebec City, where the harsh life of a boarder, and the ruthless rules and 
regulations of the Petit Séminaire awaited him. He returned only six 
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weeks a year, during the summer vacation from August 15" to September 
29", to help with the harvest during the summer season. In fact, I only 
saw him once more before my big departure. In his seminary uniform, 
cap and gown jacket —a three-quarter navy-blue coat with white stripes 
arond the seams— he looked like a handsome soldier of a celestial army. 
On the occasion of his vacation, he described to us his very strict rule of 
life: the study of Latin, Greek, and English, whipping for recalcitrance, 
compulsory confession twice a month to keep an eye on the slightest re- 
cesses of his conscience, as well as absolute silence when words would 
have been a sweet consolation. 


—But how do they know that you're really confessing? asked one of my 
brothers. 


—Every time you go to confession, you receive a confession ticket with 
the name and date. You have to hand in two tickets per month to the 
prefect of discipline with dates at least two weeks apart... 


—Ah, I get it! This is to prevent you from confessing twice on the same 
day to get it over with. Polyphéme suggested. 


—Yes, it is! 


—Oh, you, Polyphéme, you'd be cunning and devious enough to find 
loopholes and get around your obligations, Mom grumbled. 


—lIntentions are not sins, Mother! my brother defended himself. 


—And yet they say that Hell is paved with good intentions that have not 
been fulfilled, replied Mamma. 


—You know a great deal about it, interrupted my father sarcastically, 
who was by no means a mystic. 


—In any case, it's all very well that you have to behave well and work as 
hard as you can, because the whole family work themselves to death so 
that you can get an education. And you know that we deprive ourselves 
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of everything... Do you even know how much it costs us? 

—No! I don’t! 

—It costs 250 French pounds per year"! 

—Oooohhh! But I thought the priest was paying for me! 

—Not all of it. We have to pay £5 a month out of our own pockets. 
—That's not much! 


—What nerve! All our work brings in £25 a month and we pay £5 just 
for you. That's a lot! 


Personally, I refused to be drawn into these monetary consider- 
ations. My childlike mind was too full of prodigious dreams: all the travel 
plans that Frangois had inspired in me. They lit up my adolescence like 
the faint stars that try so hard to light up the night. It was impossible to 
give up willingly this need for adventure, whose first desires were lost in 
the distant vagueness of my childhood. 


—You know, I'd sometimes say, when I grow up, I want to travel... see 
Quebec City, Montreal, New York, even Paris... 


—That Alexie is completely oblivious! my mother would invariably ex- 
claim. What do you want to do so far away? You're going to get lost. But 
who could have put such ideas into your little noggin? 


—Nobody, Mom. They came on their own. 


—You should never have been taught to read and write. Now you think 
you're invulnerable! That's what I was saying. Instruction goes to your 


- @In Canada, in the mid-19th century, one English pound was equivalent to nearly 25 French 


pounds still in use among many other currencies. The British pound was worth just under US$6. 
The U.S. dollar of 1850 was worth approximately $25 in today (2012) dollars. 
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head. Knowledge is wasting us! 


Poor mamma! She’d been told these things so many times that 
she believed them to be inquestionable. She was so concerned about my 
future that her anxiety distorted her judgment. The result was that, as 
early as 1848, when I was only 16 years old, my dear parents hatched the 
idea of marrying me off as quickly as possible, in order to "put me on a 
string." He was not uncommon to marry a girl of thirteen-year-old, and 
even a child of twelve, if Nature had matured her early. Sixteen was con- 
sidered to be a perfectly satisfactory age, whereas, according to the law, 
a girl remained a minor until the age of 25 and a boy until the age of 30. 
For my part, I felt that I hadn’t even left adolescence, and there was no 
way I was going to let myself be taken at such a young age. I preferred 
to court solitude. 


At Christmas 1848, my parents abruptly announced: 


—Listen, Alexie. You're more than old enough to get married, and we 
are very worried that you're not interested in the idea of starting a family 
as other girls your age. Abbé Jean-Baptiste Gagnon has indicated to us 
a suitable boy for you... 


—What?... Who? 


—Augustin Tremblay, who is a blacksmith at Saint-Alexis, at the head of 
the Baie-des-Ha!-Ha! 


—But it's horrible! I don't want to marry a stranger! You can't force me 
to get married, Mom! 


—We shall see! We shall see! We'll introduce him to you... But in my 
opinion and your father's, he’s an excellent match. Anyway, you always 
marry a stranger! 


—TI was horrified, and that night I couldn't find a place in the sleeping 
cart. I spent the whole night trying to find a satisfactory solution in every 
fold of my brain. 
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After two long sleepless nights, I decided to take the bull by the 
horns. I had to run away as soon as the weather was fine to take refuge 
with my uncle in Quebec City, who was hosting Rémi Bernier of Cap- 
Saint-Ignace. Rémi was my secret lover. He had come to visit us the pre- 
vious year with my uncle Ildefonse, and I immediately fell passionately 
in love with this handsome brunette whose blue eyes evoked the sky, and 
pink cheeks the setting sun over Lac Saint-Jean. His name in musical 
notes sang in my heart: Rémi. 


I secretly saw him several times in my teenage dreams. On these 
occasions I would not refrain from kissing him, at first timidly, then with 
the passion of unconsciousness. The flavour of these kisses overwhelmed 
me and stuck to my skin for a long time, so much so that I came to believe 
that I knew him intimately. Life with him couldn't have be less sweet and 
tasty than his lips. So, I decided to go and join him, for it was better to 
suffer for having loved than to suffer for never having loved. 


—It will be heaven! 


I was aware that I was embarking on a long adventure, the jour- 
ney of my life. I wasn't sure what I wanted, but I knew what I didn't want. 
It’s always two or three small choices that determine the course of our 
existence, advantageously or unfavorably. Luckily, I was unconscious. 
Had I been able to contemplate the mountains of hardship and suffering 
that were rubbing their hands with pleasure, as they watched me make 
decisions, I wouldn't have dared to act, and the only life I had would have 
become a monotonous journey with no return. Our life is not a dress re- 
hearsal; it is our true and unique existence. 


—I'll make it, my life! I'm sure of it! | kept repeating to myself, over and 
over again. 


I devoted the week to repairing the birchbark canoe that my 
brother Francois had left me. Since his departure for the Seminary of 
Quebec City, I had confided mostly in one of my other brothers, Pacéme, 
with whom I felt the greatest connivance. I borrowed from friends a few 
slices of smoked fish and salted bacon, probably planning to return after 
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my escapade and submit to the ruthless Fate, unless my elopement was 
enough to change my parents' decisions. I grabbed a winter blanket, my 
warmest clothes and a few items including a fishhook. My brother left 
me a pair of pants for cold nights and above all, a Scottish plaid shirt: 
—It was cut from Clan Fraser's tartan. 


—How important is it to us?" 


—Well! The Fraser'* were an old Anjou family settled in Scotland. We 
have some ancestors from Angers... When do you want to leave? 


—TI set my departure for the third week of May, seven days after my birth- 
day, that is, on the 20th. 


—Why? asked Pacéme, maintaining his calm with some difficulty. 


—Because I've calculated that it will be a full moon, and the high tide 
slack water will be at 10 o'clock in the evening." 


—What do you mean by ‘slack water'? 
—Slack water is when the tide is at its highest! 
—But who taught you all this? asked my brother, with admiring eyes. 


— I'd inquired from the fishermen. I'm not going in blindly. 


2 eFraisier. 
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Chapter 8 
Betrayal 


The last night at la Riviére-aux-Rats finally arrived. I slipped out 
of the large girls’ bed that ran the length of our room, and made my way 
downstairs, lighting my way by the faint glow of a short tallow candle. 
My lips whispered recommendations: 


—Above all, be careful not to make any noise and wake the parents. 


I held up my hand as a screen to prevent the small sizzling light 
from teasing their closed eyelids. But the harshness of life at least spared 
them from insomnia. 


—Watch out for the iron plate! whispered my lips. 


I avoided stepping on the sheet metal that served as the base for 
our large cast-iron stove, and from jostling the few pieces of furniture 
scattered about our poor family home: a few pine chests, a massive table 
with its chairs covered with woven straw, and our "beggar’s bench." 


—I'll have to say a little goodbye prayer. I'll need it ! 


I headed for the engraving of the Sacred Heart stuck to the une- 
ven wall, made of large tree trunks stacked on top of each other, the in- 
terstices of which had been caulked. Thanks to the whitewashing of the 
walls, which somewhat amplified the hesitant light of my candle, I could 
make out the two bouquets of dried flowers on either side of the pious 
image, as well as the two large candles distorted by the wax drips like 
the hands of an arthritic old man. We were too poor to buy a wooden or 
plaster statue, and we had to make do with engravings. Kneeling on the 
old prie-Dieu, with its padding punctured by the many imploring knees, 
I recited a fervent prayer. And then I went out. The secret of my escape 
remained an absolute necessity. 
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—Pacome, it's for to-night! | told my brother the evening before. 
—Think carefully about it, Sister! 
—It's all thought out! 


Pacéme didn’t insist. The day after my departure, his task was to 
announce that I had confided in him, some time before, that I was con- 
sidering of leaving for Quebec City, but that he hadn't really believed in 
my plan. Followed by Malou, who had joined me, I slipped through the 
shadows of night to the pier where my canoe was waiting. 


—Where is it now? Where? 


It was impossible to find my canoe, which I'd moored it there! I 
had a hard time thinking properly. Suddenly, my parents’ voices burst 
through the night: 


—Alexie! You've gone completely crazy. It is fortunate that your brother 
Pacéme is more thoughtful than you. You're going to get lost in the 
world. You're mad! 


For a moment, I was stunned, unable to comprehend this night- 
mare. Fortunately, my parents, seeing me hesitate, stopped and try to 
convince me to go back to bed. But there was no way I was going to give 
up my escape. Once the surprise wore off, I scurried off like a hare sur- 
prised by the hunter. Even if my canoe was gone, I'd find another one. 
Each and every house had two or three canoes. Followed by Malou, I ran 
through the dark woods, bumping into trunks and tearing my face on the 
branches. My parents were looking for me. My father went back to the 
house to find some lamps, and this enabled me to disappear and get away 
from my mother who was afraid of going too far into the woods. Terrified 
at the thought of being recaptured and forced to marry this stranger, I 
remained perfectly motionless in the darkness of the undergrowth. 


—Alexie, come back... You're going to run into a bear. You know how 
it's dangerous... Come back! Let’s talk about your future! 
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At times, I could see the faint glow of the lamps moving blindly. 
I stood still for a good while. Then after a few last imploring pleas from 
my parents, I went deeper in the forest. They reluctantly returned home, 
no doubt promising themselves that they would look for me at the first 
light of dawn. As for me, I headed for Maxime Tremblay's farm, three 
acres away. I chose one of his canoes, took on board my bundles of cloth 
and food, as well as my dog Malou, who had faithfully followed me, and 
gently pushed back with the end of my oar the familiar shore, as well as 
my whole childhood. 


—Here I go! Sorry Mom! Sorry Daddy! 


My heart was tight and sad. I felt guilty for hurting my dear par- 
ents. But I thought it was only for a few months, and that helped me not 
to feel too unhappy. In reality, when I returned to the same place, in the 
twilight of my life, the world would no longer be the same, my universe 
would have completely disappeared. Riviere-aux-Rats would be called 
Chicoutimi and tall and beautiful buildings would replace the few log 
cottages that served as dwellings. 


—Onwards and forwards! 


In a matter of seconds, as soon as the current had seized my frag- 
ile skiff in its turbulent grip, I felt that I was gaining speed. The ebb cur- 
rent was at its fastest, and the silhouette of my beloved house faded into 
the darkness, out of my field of vision. 


—The moon forms the belly of a P. It's the first quarter! 


I discreetly assaulted the black water with a few strokes of my 
oar to increase the speed of my frail bark hull, and get away as quickly 
as possible towards the dangerous freedom, to my Destiny. At first, I was 
rowing, trying not to hit the water too hard and too noisily. The last 
houses of the village, barely outlined in chiaroscuro’ by a caress of the 


'3 eClair-obscur. 
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moon, quickly faded into the night. 
—That stupid Pacome... He betrayed my secret! | said to myself. 


But I knew he had betrayed me because he loved me. 
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Chapter 9 
The Escape in a Canoe 


—Let's be vigilant, Malou! I hope they don't go after us right away. 


In the dark of night, I scrupulously guided myself by the silver 
band of the pure sky, dotted with constellations. I was afraid of punctur- 
ing the thin skin of my canoe on some coastal reef. On my right, the black 
and sinister line of the boreal forest pointed me in the right direction. My 
furtive silhouette was bound to arouse the night owls or insomniacs who 
might have been watching me, shivers of fear of devilry. 


The darkness frightened me, but I still rowed on all the same with 
determination. 


—Let's stay in the middle, 1 said to Malou, to make the most of the current 
speed and the ebbing tide. According to my calculations, we should be 
doing 12 to 15 km/h. 


Malou was no doubt trying to understand what I was telling him. 
—We'll be long gone by daybreak, Malou! 


Like a Northman dragon, my brave and powerful dog stood at 
the bow of the canoe on a large bundle containing my travelling clothes. 
Thanks to his reassuring presence, I felt a great sense of security. He 
would turn around when I spoke and let out a faint yelp. 


—You think I'm doing something stupid, my beautiful doggie! I said, 
looking at his silhouette. You may be right, but it's still better than having 
your whole life decided by others! It's me and nobody else who will 
choose my life! 


Suddenly, I was startled by the sound of a swimmer’s breath ap- 
proaching me. Malou awoke from the half-sleep in which he had taken 
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refuge to growl at the noise. But the intruder was just a curious seal at- 
tracted by our unusual presence. Faced with Malou's unkind welcome, 
he let himself be outdistanced by blowing through his wiskers. 


At dawn, three hours after my departure, I had covered about 
thirty kilometers. I decided to make landfakk and hide. It was my first 
day of freedom. 


—The tidal current has become too weak. Let's take a stroll! We're going 
to hide here! Otherwise, they might catch us! | said to Malou. 


I was sure my parents were looking for me. To do otherwise 
would have offended me. So, I headed for the north shore of the fjord, 
just beyond the peninsula that points to the Baie-des-Ha!-Ha! I emptied 
my canoe and put it in a dry place. 


—Low water slack will occur at about 11:00 a.m. So, I'd have to wait 
until high water, 6 hours and 20 minutes later. 


After pulling my canoe some distance from the shore and cam- 
ouflaging it in the midst of thick brushwood, I settled down with Malou 
at the top of the lookout. I set up an excellent observation post, allowing 
me to keep an eye up and down the fjord, from where danger might come. 
As a bonus, I had the Baie-des-Ha!-Ha! in my field of vision, at the bot- 
tom of which lived the boy who had been designated to be my husband. 
I thought of him with compassion and sympathy, for he would never 
know what miseries I'd spared him by not marrying him. 


—Let us see if I haven't forgotten anything, | said. 


I emptied my bag and counted my small possessions, listing each 
object: 


—Five smoked cod fillets. Three slices of bacon... a bag of tea... a few 
shillings of pocket money... one bag of willow bark to cure my 
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migraines"... and all I needed to light the fire... three pieces of tinder, 
including a whole mushroom! that I can cut into four or five strips, a 
medium-sized flint chip, and a marcasite stone. 


The day finally dawned on the right foot, and the sun carefully 
scrubbed all the valleys, crevasses, and crevices, from the thousand men- 
acing shadows of night that still clung to them. On the lookout on high 
ground, I kept an eye on the Saguenay without risking detection. I had to 
stay calm and think hard to make the right decisions. My anguished mind 
scanned the lush green banks in an attempt to watch the few isolated 
houses. At this point in my journey, capture was out of question. 


As I nibbled on a cod fillet, half of which I had given to Malou, 
I watched the slightest movement. About 9:00 a.m., a boat sailed up the 
fjord, and at 1:00 p.m., a small sailing ship loaded with beams and planks 
left the Baie-des-Ha!-Ha! 


Suddenly, in the corner of my right eye, an insect caught my eye. 
—There they are!" I'm sure it's them. 

I turned my head. 
—It's the schooner. 

She was coming from the north, with all sails out. My heart 
skipped a beat, and I felt a ball of heat fill my chest and lodge on my 
face. I watched intently. My parents, wracked with worry, scanned the 


shore. My father watched the right bank and my mother the left. They 
were So tiny, but I was sure it was them. They reminded me of Monsieur 


'4 @ Aspirin was first extracted from the bark of the willow. The willow bark was then taken as an 
infusion. 

'S @Tinder or tinder, in Latin Ungulina fomentaria is a parasitic fungus in the shape of a horse's 
tongue or hoof that grows on oak, beech and poplar. The orange fluffy part found inside should be 
removed after splitting it with a knife. In the past, the poor used the orange part of the tinder to apply 
make-up to their faces in order to look bad in order to "coax" the bourgeois into giving them alms. 
[Author's Note]. 
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Seguin’s goat, who found his house so small from de mountain. I’d just 
read that story. These two beings who loved me so much, seemed to me 
at that moment dangerous predators that I had to flee at all costs. 


I hid my silhouette behind a branch, knowing that, perched on 
my cliff in the dense trees of the great mixed forest, it was unlikely to be 
seen. 


—Poor Dad and Mom! 


Their distant cries echoed through the fjord. The rocky slopes 
echoed it. 


—Aaaaleeeexie ! Aaaaleeeexie ! 


I felt guilty for being the cause of their anguish. Everyone was 
right in their own logic. My absence of two or three months would con- 
vince them to let me choose my fate. Fortunately, I didn't know that this 
was almost the last time I would see them, because the future didn't go 
according to my plan. It never unfolds as planned. 


—Aaaaleeeexie ! Aaaaleeeexie ! 


The schooner brushed past the wooded peninsula and continued 
on its way, accompanied by the desolate cries of my parents. 


—Aaaaleeeexie! Aaaaleeeexie! 
For a long time, these cries would haunt my life. 


—We're going to spend the night here! | said to Malou, who was sleeping 
on a carpet of pine needles. Mom and Dad are looking for us! 


At my words, Malou opened his eyes and looked at me confi- 
dently. My poor dog had so much faith in me that he thought he was 
perfectly safe. He didn't know how vulnerable I felt away from my fam- 
ily. 
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—You're a good boy! 


At about 9:00 p.m. that evening, as the shadows returned to hud- 
dle for the night in the cool coastal valleys, the schooner's sail passed 
once more. Again, I felt the quiver of fear on my shoulders and down my 
spine, and I turned around at each rustle of foliage to check that no danger 
lurked behind my back. I built a small fire. With two strokes of the flint 
on the marcasite pebble, | lit a fragment of tinder to ignite the dry leaves, 
then the twigs I'd prepared during the day'®. In my pot, the water was 
simmering for the tea. 


i @ At that time, Mr. Eddy was about to make the first Canadian matches in Hull, now Gatineau. 
In fact, the first phosphoric friction match had been invented 17 years earlier, a year after Alexie's 
birth, by Frenchman Charles Sauria [Author's Note] 
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Chapter 10 
The Visitor of the Night 


I'd been asleep for a long time, no doubt, when Malou began to 
rumble softly. 


—Don't move! Be quiet! 


A man in a canoe stood out in shadows on the bright moonlit 
surface of the fjord. He disembarked at the foot of my shelter. 


—Maybe it's my father. He's coming to get me. 


I prepared to flee. The figure was carrying a heavy box. The 
stranger dug a hole a few meters from my hiding place and buried his 
cassette. I held Malou's muzzle tightly in my hands to force him to re- 
main silent. The ghost left at once. He turned off his lantern and climbed 
back into his canoe. I was eager to go and see what he'd buried. After 
some hesitation, I gave it up. 


—lIf everyone would mind his own business," my mother always said, 
"the cows would be better looked after." 


This great principle was running repeatedly in my head. Finally, 
consumed by curiosity, I approached the cache. 


—No, Alexie. This isn't right. Don't touch those stuff: 


But, while my mind rebelled against my curiosity, my body, to- 
tally indifferent to my decision, went straight for the cache. My insubor- 
dinate hands dug into the still loose earth. My unruly body didn’t seem 
to care my failing will. My mutinous fingers unearthed the wooden box. 
By the light of my fire, I opened it. It contained coins. There must have 
been a large sum of money. I hesitated to put it back in place because a 
little voice was saying to me: 
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—This man is surely a thief: You can take that money. Stealing from a 
thief is no big deal! 


We always give ourselves good reasons to be dishonest. Not 
without difficulty, I managed to put the cassette back in place, fill the 
hole and think of something else! 


I wanted to remain an honest girl. Several weeks before my de- 
parture, I had considered asking the parish priest for a note of good char- 
acter, as we had done before moving from Trois-Pistoles, in order to help 
us integrate into our new parish. But I would have had to come up with 
a convincing lie, and the priest might have told my parents about it. 


—Too bad! We'll see in Quebec City. My uncle Ildefonse will help me 
integrate into my parish, and in any case, it won't be for long! 


After a whole day of vigilance and torment at the top of my pen- 
insula from where I was also watching the Bay, I decided to embark the 
following day on the second stage. It was Tuesday, May 22nd. Slack wa- 
ter would occur in the early afternoon. That would be the time for me to 
leave. First thing in the morning I checked my canoe. The fragile bark 
had not suffered. 


—Come on, take Malou aboard! We're off! 


Around 5:00 p.m., I reached a point of land that guarded the en- 
trance to Baie Eternité. The Saguenay itself lounged in its vast bed 
lined with impressive cliffs. From time to time, sawmills buzzed at the 
mouths of every stream. 


Everywhere, on the sometimes steep banks of the fjord, flowers 
competed in beauty to please and attract the insects that would enable 
them to reproduce. Beauty has always been the decisive weapon in the 
reproduction of species. These multicolored flowers stood on tiptoe to 
look at me over the blades of grass: 


—Good luck and good tide! they seemed to be telling me. 
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Other corollas, red, green or yellow, embedded themselves in 
the crevices of the rocks to decorate them like hanging baskets. 


—This Saguenay River is a marvel! | thought. 
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Chapter 11 
Re-capture ? 


Around 2:00 p.m., Malou jumped into my skiff and my oars 
pulled us away from the bank. We could feel that the fjord, overshad- 
owed by vertiginous cliffs of 300 meters, was getting deeper and deeper. 
Enough to give me chills! I was silently admiring these beauties, unique 
in the world, when a cry tore me from my dream: 


—Aaaleeexiiie ... Aaaleeexiiie ... 


I turned around without thinking when I heard my mother's shrill 
cry: 


—lIt's her! It's her! She's here! Georges! Georges! Alexie's here! Oh my 
God, thank you! We've found her! What a joy! How wonderful! 


Behind me loomed, magnificent but menacing, the tall white 
schooner of Riviére-aux-Rats. My father joined in my mother's screams: 


—Alexie! What’s happened to you? You've gone crazy! Come back right 
now! 


I answered nothing, and began to row with desperate energy to- 
wards the rocky coast, while the captain of the schooner shouted: 


—Beaulieu, Piette, and Desrosiers, set sail... Desaulniers and Cho- 
quette, cast off the stern anchor... Legentil, Beaupré and Monette, lower 
the rowboat... And go catch that creature who refuses to obey her par- 
ents, sti! 


And I heard my father, furious, adding a layer of threats after 
falling into the water: 


—RHow can you be so stubborn, viarge? She's gonna eat a damn one! 
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The crew got busy. In the blink of an eye, just as I had just dis- 
appeared into the woods, after abandoning my canoe adrift, my parents 
and five boatmen jumped ashore and set off in pursuit. Malou was run- 
ning ahead of me, and I kept an eye on him. | didn’t want him to bite one 
of the sailors. The forest resounded with furious, breathless cries: 


—This way... Go that way! Give me a big call if you find her! She's going 
to get a good beating, that pain in the xxx.... I'm going to teach her good 
manners, me! 


All these threats gave me wings. If they thought they could con- 
vince me with blows, they were mistaken. I have never been of the sub- 
missive type. But running through the woods is disconcerting. You think 
you're running straight, and you turn in circles. Suddenly I found myself 
in front of two young boatmen of the schooner, who were stretching out 
their arms towards me. Luckily, Malou's intimidating presence prevented 
them from pouncing on me. I ran away, screaming: 


—Come this way, Malou. Follow me! 

Malou, who was getting a little too close for comfort to the boat- 
men, suddenly changed direction to follow me, to their great satisfaction 
and relief. 


—That way!... This way!... The two sailors shouted. 


I resumed my mad dash, and soon, after half an hour of breath- 
lessness, hearing no more sound whatsoever, I stopped at the foot of a 
tree, my mouth wide open and my cheeks on fire: 


—I think... that... we escaped... but... Where are we. We're out of the way, 
my poor dog. 


We were lost. Where to go? What should I do? What to eat? How 
to travel without a canoe? The best thing to do was to go back to the 
Saguenay and look for my canoe if they hadn't taken it with them. 
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—In that case, I'd build a raft to continue the voyage. 


I walked through the woods for two days. Malou caught an ani- 
mal, and I ate a piece of it. Finally, using the sun, I arrived at the foot of 
a peninsula just beyond the village of L'Anse Saint-Jean. There, a handful 
of wooden houses huddled around a sawmill, in a small natural cove 
overhung by a monumental relief. 


—We'll stop here, my beautiful boy!" 


The tide had slipped to the lowest ebb of its daily ritual. I care- 
fully scanned the waves of the fjord to make sure that the schooner was 
nowhere in sight. I lay down on fir branches among the trees some fifty 
yards from the shore. I was hungry, but I didn’t dare knock on the doors 
of the few houses, for fear that news of my escape would be known to 
them. Malou immediately left the bivouac to go hunting. The poor animal 
never complained of hunger. And it was essential for him that evening to 
find something to eat, as all my provisions had gone with the canoe. 


The weather was splendid. 
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Chapter 12 
The Crime 


I'd probably been asleep for a very long time when a strange 
dream roused me from my torpor: a tree had fallen on my stomach. I 
opened my eyelids, for the tree was wriggling, and what I saw chilled me 
with horror. A man was sitting astride me. 


—Oooohhh! What's that? 


—Don't move," said the Indian-clad man. Don't move, if you don't want 
me to beat you. 


—What do you want to do to me?... Help! Help!... Somebody help me! 

I screamed like a madwoman, struggling violently, hoping to be 
heard from the nearby sawmill. I tried to knock him down, but the man, 
who looked to be twenty-five, was vigorous and determined. 

—Stop moving, you fool, or I'll teach you to keep quiet! 

As he said this, the stranger placed his hand over my mouth to 
prevent me from crying out in terror. I bit his palm with my teeth. The 
pain tore a terrible cry from him: 

—Come on! Ouch! You bit me! Are you crazy? 


He gave me a resounding slap on the nose. Blood gushes out. 


—Shut your mouth, then. Are you going to stop screaming like crazy?... 
Otherwise, I'll be mean! 


I struggled like a possessed woman, screaming for help. I man- 
aged to land a tremendous punch under his chin. He probably bit his 
tongue as blood began to flow from his mouth. The man grabbed my 
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neck in his powerful hands and began to choke me. 
—Let me go, criminal... Malou! Malou! Come here! 


Suddenly, in a blurred image, a gray cannonball slammed into 
the woodsman. Under the force of the impact, the individual was thrown 
at least two meters. In a split second, the evildoer found himself lying on 
his back, and Malou, with his mouth tightly clamped on his neck, was 
waiting for a single order to slit his throat. In total panic, the man began 
to try to defend himself. The dog tightened the pressure on the neck. 
Blood began to flow under the long, sharp canines. 


—Don't move! 


My command stopped Malou's jaw, as well as the individual's 
disorderly movements. 


—Don't move, or you're dead. Don't play with my dog. It is a malamute 
gray wolf. It's powerful enough to slit your throat with a single bite of its 
teeth. You're lucky he obeys me at the drop of a hat. If he was as stupid 
as you, you'd be dead by now. 
—I'm not moving... Get that dog out of there! 

And as he said this, he looked around him for something. Then I 
saw a hatchet, a dagger of good size, a gun, a bow, and a handful of 


arrows which he had imprudently discarded before attacking me. 


—Don't look for your weapons, I said. If you move, my dog will slit your 
throat! 


—TI'm not moving, tabarnouche! Keep that damned dog away! 
—Stop fooling around. What's your name? 


—Gaston Larrivée! confessed the Indian, after some hesitation. 
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—Where do you live?" 
—Very close to here... in L'Anse Saint-Jean... We built a summer cabin. 


—And you often behave like a criminal. I'll take you back to yours. Let's 
see what they think about having a bandit in their midst! 


—I'm not a criminal. 


—Oh no? What do you call a man who attacks lonely women? You're 
just a bandit! And to begin with, I'll confiscate all your weapons. You're 
too dangerous! And when I get back, my family will come and arrest you 
and hand you over to Justice in Quebec City! 


I rushed to the axe, the dagger, the bow, and the musket. The 
Indian tried to struggle, but Malou squeezed a little harder. 


—Aaahhh... He's choking me... your damned dog... Tabarnouche! Call 
him off! he manages to articulate. 


—Don't move or you're dead! You will pay for your crime, believe me! 
As soon as I get back... Malou, let go off that bandit! 


Malou reluctantly loosened his grip. The man stood up hesi- 
tantly, his eyes riveted on the animal, which, lips curled, sported its pow- 
erful jaw and growled. His shirt was soaked with the sticky saliva of the 
hound and the blood that flowed from his mouth and neck. He pretended 
to ask for the weapons I was holding. In the face of this arrogance, I 
struck him in the face with the butt of his old rifle. Blood immediately 
flowed from his nose. 


—Go away... Faster than that! 


My hand pointed to the forest. He hesitated to jump on me, 
looked at the dog and said: 


—My canoe is over there, by the water's edge! 
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—Go to the woods! Criminal, you'll be hanged for what you've done, 
believe me. I swear it! 


He fled into the forest without a second thought, thinking he 
would get his canoe back later. But I was only too happy to find a boat 
to continue on my way. He had well deserved this extra punishment. 


—Go! I said to Malou, pointing my chin in the man's direction. 


The dog followed the Amerindian for a few moments to make 
sure he didn't come back. I embarked in the boat with his weapons. 


—Malou ... Malou ... 
It took only a minute for my faithful dog to join me. 
—No schooner in sight. Let's go! 


I began rowing energetically to get away from these dangerous 
places, as quickly as possible! 
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Chapter 13 
A Bear in a grumpy mood. 


The afternoon was spent rowing against the tide that invaded the 
fjord. Evening was beginning to fall when I finally arrived, exhausted 
but reassured, at the mouth of the Saguenay fjord in the scent of spruce 
and pine. Ahead before me, waves more than a meter high rocked the 
vast St. Lawrence estuary as large as a sea. The black, soft water of the 
Saguenay resisted in a hopeless struggle to the greenish waters of the 
great river that irresistibly invaded the fjord. I took a sip of water. 


—Here! Well! Here you are! The water of the St. Lawrence is a little 
salty. 


At the mouth, dangerous whirlpools mixed the salt water with 
the fresh water that seemed reluctant to this forced marriage... like my- 
self. I decided to camp there, in the safety of the west bank opposite 
Tadoussac. I hid my boat in a large rocky crevice, behind a pretty rose- 
hip. This done, I made myself comfortable in the plume of fir and cypress 
with birch trees, which elegantly crowned the St. Catherine's Peninsula. 
The air was bitten with the cries of seabirds and caressed with the songs 
of whales. What an exceptional landscape! 


—Where is Tadoussac? 


A light wisp of fog prevented me from seeing this village, a little 
more than a kilometer away on the other bank. Malou immediately set 
off on the hunt, his nose quivering, to find our daily meal. I lit a fire to 
drive away the damp and mosquitoes. In the quiet of the evening, I ex- 
amined the arms and baggage confiscated from the misguided young 
man and found in his canoe: flint, marcasite, and tinder, a partridge, a 
bow and some arrows, a dagger, an axe, and finally an old-fashioned 
musket from the Carignan-Saliéres Regiment, the same as that of my un- 
cle Jérémie. But I had no powder, no bullet, no fuse. The rascal had prob- 
ably kept the ammunition in his belt. About eleven o'clock in the evening 
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a noise suddenly awoke me. 


Perhaps the young scoundrel had tracked me down to take 
avenge his humiliation? If so, I’d have no mercy for him this time. 


—What is it?” 


No sooner had I grasped my axe and dagger, than a huge mass 
emerged from the shadows and pounced on me. A bear, mouth open, 
prepared to kill me with impunity. He received a full-force blow on the 
muzzle with my axe, turned on his heel, and fled screaming. A few mo- 
ments later, Malou came to the rescue and dashed off in pursuit to punish 
the beast for his audacity in attacking his mistress. 


—Well, Malou, is this how you protect me? You're never here when I 
need you! 


Whew! What a fright! I was covered in the blood of the wild 
animal. 
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Chapter 14 
On the Cote de Charlevoix 


The next day, May 26", I took advantage of the rising tide to set 
off at about 3:30 p.m. to take on the great St. Laurent-River. I "portaged" 
(in fact, I pulled), not without difficulty, my canoe into Baie-Sainte-Cath- 
erine, which opened wide onto the vast river. This portage enabled me to 
avoid the dangerous reefs, towards which the devious winds and capri- 
cious sea currents, which trap the mouth of the fjord, were pushing me. 
We used to talk about these dangers when I lived in Tadoussac. 


—Come on, Alexie ! Keep rowing. You can do it ! 


I don't want to dwell on the thousands of strokes with which I 
struck the warm waters of the Saint-Laurent Estuary. This attack by the 
misguided rogue young man had left me in terror of another assault. I am 
a strong woman. But life teaches us that we can't control everything. 
From that day on, I decided to train myself every night to throw axes and 
daggers at the trees around me. As a result, I began to quickly acquire an 
undeniable skill, at four meters, on trees of very modest diameters. 


I also decided to give up my feminine appearance, at least for a 
while. I have to confess that the muscular build from intensive use of the 
oars, and daily axe-throwing, had greatly altered my slender and dam- 
aged my adolescent charm. So, I put on a pair of pants and a tartan shirt 
found at the bottom of the canoe. As for my long chestnut hair, I cut it at 
shoulder level, like boys of my age. 


—From now on, I'll be 'Alexis' and not "Alexie"! I said, whistling the 
final "S" like a snake ready to attack. 


Besides, Nature, so far-sighted, had not adorned me with attrib- 


utes that were too revealing. But I was still full of charm when I was 
dressed in feminine attire. 
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Wild animals presented a much more significant danger to me. I 
always slept with my axe within easy reach. As for the dagger, I slipped 
it without a sheath under what served as my pillow. It was uncomfortable 
but reassuring. Despite all these precautions, my gray wolf remained of 
course my most faithful security... when he wasn't hunting. Sometimes 
I'd say to him: 


—Malou, I owe my happiness to you! Without you, I'd already be dead! 


He'd look at me, his head tilted to the side, and his mouth seemed 
to be smiling. Food was causing me a few problems that I had to solve 
on a day-to-day basis. To survive, I had to do with what I could gather, 
fish, hunt, or obtain from my fellow humans. Every morning, I tied a 
long fishing line around my neck with a small knot attached to a lock of 
my hair, so that the fish would courteously warn me of its capture by 
pulling my hair. I had the good fortune to find a fishing hook and line in 
the equipment of the young autochthone. 


From then on, the current and the tide were no longer able to 
combine to help me up the Saint-Laurent. Dad, who enjoyed wrestling in 


his youth, would sometimes say: 


—A good wrestler must use his opponent's strengths to defeat him. 
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Chapter 15 
Prisoner. 


The enchanting Cote-de-Charlevoix was entirely covered in its 
ample mantle of boreal forest. Occasionally, a thatched cottage, with 
walls of logs or weather-blackened planks, tried to make its way between 
the conifers and maples. Next to the building, a large garden or cleared 
field allowed the trapper or lumberjack to stock up on fresh vegetables 
during the short summer season. 


In the evening, I was relieved to enter the magnificent Baie-des- 
Rochers."I was relieved," I said, for I was trembling to see the schooner 
that was chasing me, bring me back into captivity. My father's words 
haunted me and increased tenfold my will to flee: 


—RHow can you be so stubborn, viarj?" She's gonna eat a damn one! 


In the distance, a large wooden house. It was just a sawmill at 
the end of a large bay wedged between rocky cliffs. A large island en- 
cumbered the bay. The generous sun granted me a couple of extra hours 
of light so I could settle in peacefully, light a fire and prepare my meal, 
hoping that my dog would have the good fortune to bring me the menu: 
a hare or even a raccoon. 


While I was heating water in a birch bark cone, I practiced 
throwing my hatchet at indifferent spruce trees. Suddenly, far away, a 
woman emerged from her dark cabin, clutching in her hand an uninviting 
musket whose wick was smoking. My own musket was lying in the ca- 
noe, and, anyway, I had neither bullets, nor powder, or fuses. 


—Who are you? cried the stranger suspiciously. 
—I'm from Riviére-aux-Rats and I'm going to Quebec City. 


—Riviére-aux-Rats? How far is it from here? 
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—Far to the north, up the Saguenay River. 


— You seem like an honest guy to me. But I don't like to see you with your 
axe. 


I threw my axe by my fire. She immediately became more wel- 
coming and lowered her musket. 


— You can put out your wick. There's no point to let it burn uselessly. I'm 
a woman like you... even if I don't look like one. 


She examined me up and down suspiciously, and, at last gaining 
confidence, crushed the end of her slow fuse between two pieces of flint 
which she had doubtless used to light it. 


—Wow! she exclaimed. We can say that you're not a showgirl coquette, 
you. 


—When traveling alone, If you're travelling alone, it's best to leave the 
decoration at home. I'm going to Quebec City to stay with my aunt and 
learn good manners. 


—Tough job! 
—Thank you! I said, offended, with a half-smile. 


Finally, the stranger showed, in spite of her coarse manners, a 
good sense of hospitality; at least at first. She forced me to share with her 
and her husband, who soon arrived, a delicious hare stew. She hurried to 
eat and then cleaned her oak bow] and her walnut spoon in a jiffy to lend 
them to me. Just like at Riviére-aux-Rats, my hosts would grab the salad 
leaves from the wooden bowl with three fingers. As for me, I preferred 
to use the tip of my knife, because my mother always told us to show 
good manners with foreigners. At the end of the meal, the woman ap- 
proached me with a ladle full of meat. 


—Here is a micouenne of bones and all the rest of the meat for your 
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dog!" 


Malou licked his lips from ear to ear. They even offered to let 
me sleep in a corner of the only room in their little cottage, but I politely 
refused, on the pretext of my desire to be back at sea, by dawn. 


—Why don't you stay a few days with us? she told me. 


I found her request curious, especially as I had the impression 
that the two foresters had been glancing at each other for the last few 
minutes, with looks of connivance which worried me greatly. 


—TI hope they're not going to keep me prisoner until the schooner passed. 


I had noticed a large stack of sawn timber at the water's edge. I 
asked innocently: 


—You have a lot of lumber to ship. When does the schooner comes? 
—To-morrow, the forester replied, without thinking. 


Now I get it! They must have learned on the last trip that a girl 
from Riviére-aux-Rats had run away, and they want to send me home. 
Maybe there was a promised reward! An idea occurred to me to deceive 
their distrust: 


—TIf the schooner goes by tomorrow, I'll go with her. It will be easier for 
me to go back home than in a canoe. 


The two foresters looked at each other. But something told me 
they guessed I was trying to put them to sleep. 


—Do you have a "backhouse'""? 


17 eBack-house, toilets in the garden; bécosse in Québec. 
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—Behind the house, at the limit of the garden. 


They watched me disappear in silence. Then I heard them whis- 
per. I locked myself up in the garden-toilet, but suddenly I felt them shak- 
ing the door, at the risk of knocking over the little plank shack. 


—Damn me, if you think we're gonna let you go away. You are mistaken, 
shouted the forester. 


I realized that they were in the process of twisting the toilet- 
shack with a rope. 


—Tabarnouche, they're stringing me up in the johnny house! 


It occurred to me to call Malou to the rescue. I glanced through 
a crack between disjointed boards. My faithful dog was lying behind the 
house, and he was anxiously watching the door of the garden shack 
through which he had seen me disappear. But since he didn't see me and 
didn't hear any calls, he didn't realize I was in danger. I decided not to 
call him for help so as not to endanger the lives of my two captors... or 
his own life. 


—lIf he killed the foresters, I'd make my case worse. I said to myself. 
Or maybe they'd be the ones to kill Malou with a musket or an 


axe... and I would be completely abandoned in their hands. No! I'm going 
to think about it and find a solution. No need to put us in danger! 
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Chapter 16 
The Escape 


The two foresters kept watch until late hours the toilet-shack 
which served as my prison, but the hardness of their lives at last got the 
better of their resistance to fatigue. As is always the case in such situa- 
tions, my mind began to work at full steam, despite the foul smell of the 
septic tank. I had noticed before night that the small roof of the bécosse!® 
was made of shingles roughly chopped with an axe. A few hours after 
sunset, my axe-wielding jailer, who had been watching outside in the 
moonlight, swatting away mosquitoes and black flies, fell asleep, over- 
come by fatigue. I took my dagger, which I always kept tied around my 
thigh. I could pull it out through the torn pocket of my pants. With the 
blade of my knife, I lifted a shingle, taking care not to prick myself on 
the protruding nails. My jailors had also passed two rounds of rope over 
the roof, but I could easily push these bonds to the side or cut them. Then 
I hauled myself out of the pit with the strength of my arms. Malou rushed 
over to greet me. 


—Be quiet ! Malou. Silence! 


The good, intelligent dog barely uttered a few yelps. I circled the 
house to find my canoe, which they had stowed to one side. The axe, the 
musket, and all my personal belongings had been left there on the ground, 
no doubt to give to the schooner’s captain. 


—Why, then, are they so zealous to have me recaptured?... Maybe for a 
reward... God only knows! 


I pulled my birchbark canoe into the water, took Malou on board, 
my belongings, and... Off I went without missing a beat. The tide was 


'8 eBécosse: Garden-toilet; semantic calque of backhouse. 
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rising. 


—Vive la liberté, Alexie! | said to myself. And may Sainte-Anne-de- 
Beaupre watch over me, as she watches over all navigators! 


I pulled away as fast as I could, propelled by the strength of my 
paddle. It must have been two or three o'clock in the morning. The waves 
of the great river were calmer than the day before. Two hours later, day- 
light began to break. Suddenly, as I was rowing with courage and perse- 
verance through the dense mist, I felt my frail craft being seized by an 
invisible hand and shaken like a piece of straw. 


—What's this now? | thought. 


Emerging from the black water was a round, gleaming mass ap- 
peared... white as a ghost's veil. 


—Oh, my goodness! Save me. Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré, help me! 


I was sick with fright. Suddenly, I thought of the foresters who 
last night had offered me a bowl of stew, before locking me in their 
bécosse. Hadn't the man told me that he had been a white whale fisher- 
man for a long time? This thought, to which I clung like a drowning 
woman to her buoy, reassured me a little. These marine animals were, he 
had said, peaceful and pleasant beings, so much so that he often felt 
guilty for killing them when the whales came to greet his fishing boat in 
a friendly way. 


—I felt, he'd told me, like a pirate hoisting a friendly flag to give confi- 
dence and attract his victims, and then slaughters them. 


I was moving through a charming landscape, oblivious to the in- 
quisitive beluga whale. I admired with Ho! and Ha! when a Splash! and 
shreds of voices torn by the wind, jolted me out of my ecstasy. I turned 
around in fright, thinking that the schooner had caught up with me, and 
saw, two hundred yards downstream, a magnificent sailing ship about to 
overtake me. It was overburdened with a poor humanity of pitiful 
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immigrants. I looked with all my eyes. A plank emerged from the rail, 
and a large package wrapped in a white cloth slid mournfully and 
plunged into the cold waters of the Saint-Laurent with another character- 
istic Plouf! I stopped rowing and maneuvering my frail boat, and shouted 
in French at the top of my voice: 


—What are you throwing away? 


My question remained unanswered for five or six seconds, and 
then, just as the vessel reached me, a man in a black top hat leaned over 
and replied in French with a strong foreign accent: 


—We are Irish immigrants. Our island is ravaged by typhus. Do not at- 
tempt to touch the bodies we immerse. They are contaminated with the 
disease. It would kill you quickly. 


—But why don't you give them a decent burial, rather than throwing 
them into the sea?" 


—Because we lose dozens of women, children and men every day. If we 
had to stop so often all along the Saint-Laurent, we'd never get to Quebec 
City... 


The man continued to speak, but the north-easterly wind carried 
away the ship and the last remnants of his horrible words. I saw two other 
bodies dive from afar. One brushed past me as he passed, and an indecent 
wave revealed a girl of my own age, naked. Crowned of abundant curly 
blond hair, her face looked at me, and I was struck by her large blue eyes 
that no one had dared close, no doubt for fear of contamination. A great 
shiver of horror ran down my spine. The existence of such misfortunes 
tarnished the pleasure I felt in ascending the Céte-de-Charlevoix, so 
beautiful, so high, from which the pure waters of the Laurentian Moun- 
tains cascade in places. In the evening a large bay appeared, the shores 
of which appeared to be peopled and cultivated. I decided to stop there 
for the night. 


—What is the name of this town?" 
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—La Malbaie! a fisherman replied who was sailing southward. 


Several schooners were anchored. The one supplying Rivieére- 
aux-Rats called at this small port. The bay itself seemed unnavigable 
(hence its name, no doubt) and the immense tidal flats were beginning to 
disappear under the bluish waves of the rising tide. 
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Chapter 17 
Narcisse Doucet, from La Malbaie 


I resolutely entered one of the two channels leading to the little 
port. Here and there, long logs of wood were stuck in the mud. 


—Oh! Oh! Malou! We've got to watch out for drifting logs that have 
escaped from the rafts! They can rip our canoe apart and drown us. 


The town of 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants nestled delightfully in 
this fertile, riparian valley. Wooden rafts, moored upstream of a sawmill, 
were waiting to be cut into planks. The inhabitants immediately extended 
me their hospitality. 


—Come with me! a man told me. Leave your canoe here at my jetty. I'll 
take you to Monsieur le Curé who will give you room and board. I'm sure 
he will. 


I followed him reluctantly, a little apprehensive. My intuition 
advised me to run away as soon as possible. Yet my legs, still accustomed 
to submission, obeyed the peasant. He took me to the presbytery and in- 
troduced me to the priest, who ushered me into his kitchen. 


At the old man's request, a half-breed maid of canonical age has- 
tened to set the table for supper. She covered a large board with a beau- 
tiful immaculate white tablecloth, subtly embroidered with the initials 
"N.D." Without loosening her teeth, she served us a hearty vegetable 
soup, in which she cut thin slices of bread. It was delicious and very 
comforting. My faithful Malou also had his share of the feast outside the 
door. 


—Is the tablecloth embroidered with Notre Dame’s initials? 


—Not at all," replied the clergyman, whose laugh made his triple chin 
tremble for a long time. Those are my initials. My name is Narcisse 
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Doucet. 

—I see! 

—But I am flattered to have Notre Dame’s initials. My modesty prevents 
me from having thought of it sooner. But yourself, my dear boy, where 
do you come from? 

—From Riviere-aux-Rats." 

— You mean Chicoutimi, young man. 


—Yes, Monsieur l'Abbé. 


—But Chicoutimi is under my jurisdiction. It is my vicar who takes care 
of the Jesuit Mission in this parish one week a month. What's your name? 


—Alexis de La Durantaye. I am on my way to Quebec City to visit an 
uncle... to learn a trade skill. 


—Your parents are very unwise to let you go so young. 
—I’m sure they trust me!" 

My lie came out so naturally that I was quite surprised. Without 
waiting, I put on my best smile and lowered my eyes modestly to veil or 
soften the embryo of impertinence that transpired from my sentence. He 
nodded, laughing, finding nothing to oppose my logic. 

After the meal, he got up to rummage through his large book of 
baptisms from the Chicoutimi mission. Then he turned around red with 
anger. 


—But you're a girl and not a boy? 


I lowered my eyes and began to cry to appease his anger. I know 
that most men are moved by women's tears, especially if they are 
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beautiful. I'd already used this ploy to save myself some well-deserved 
punishments. He scolded me at length, with the big, friendly voice of a 
grandpa who regretted not having had a child to spoil. 


—lIf you tell me that you ran away, I promise you won't be punished. 
Otherwise, you will suffer the worst punishment. 


It’s hard not to admit a fault when faced with such advantageous 
choice. So, I admitted my escape. He was pleased with his own subtlety 
in the art of conducting an investigation well. He ordered me to wait for 
the schooner to reach my family as soon as possible. It was out of the 
question that he would let a girl of an age so tender go on such an adven- 
ture, at the risk of losing her body and soul. He promised me that he 
would intervene with my parents to prevent me from a forced marriage. 
I pretended to submit in order to demobilize his mind, and thus passed a 
most charming evening in his company. Unsuspectingly, he gave me a 
room on the ground floor. So, about three o'clock in the morning, at the 
helm of the day, as my mother used to say, while the abbé was fervently 
singing his matins, I slipped out, picked up Malou, who was sleeping 
peacefully before the door of the presbytery, and returned to the private 
wharf where I had left my boat. The honest Malbean had stolen nothing. 


The tide was low, and I began to row with the energy of an es- 
capee, up the river, towards Quebec City. Behind me La Malbaie was 
still asleep. A light breeze was blowing at my back. Soon, the rising tide 
lent its aid to this breeze to gratify me with a good and very appreciable 
boost. 


I was filled with an immense happiness, that of having escaped 
recapture again. 
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Chapter 18 
The Beluga Massacre 


The sun amused itself by tinting with soft pink the fluffy clouds 
that wandered dreamily in the sky. The harmonious landscapes of the 
Céte-de-Charlevoix would undoubtedly seduce painters, poets, writers 
and musicians. One poet wrote that this country "intoxicates like Cham- 
pagne, but without the headaches of the morrow." 


After hours of exhausting sailing, I reached a fairly large island, 
called, as I later learned, Isle-aux-Coudres. 


—We'll try to find a good place to spend the night, | said to Malou, who 
bowed his head as he listened to my words. 


Farmers were hard at work in the fields. I skirted hospitable 
shores, peaceful coves, proud promontories, verdant hillsides dotted with 
buttercups, daisies, and poppies. Some tidal flats!” stretched as far as the 
eye could see. 


Suddenly, a whimsical breeze began to blow in from the south- 
west, and a pestilential smell invaded us. My brave dog straightened up 
and sniffed the wind with great interest. Far out in the channel, a few 
boats seemed to be pushing fish in one direction. The mariners hit the 
water with the flat of their oars to make noise. I shouted to them: 


—What are you doing? Trying to scare the fish? 
—They're porpoises! We try to beach them on the shore. 


The beach was a spit of sand surrounded by water that extended 
to an islet. The fishermen had planted a long line of wooden poles that 


19 © The tidal flats are the foreshore or open land at low tide: les battures. 
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channeled all those porpoises into the trap. They were, in fact, only be- 
lugas, as the fishermen called these white whales. 


Dozens of beluga corpses, abandoned on the beach, were rotting. 
Some of these "rabatteurs" (gatherers) were busy butchering the animals 
to extract fats and oils, but they needlessly killed more than was neces- 
sary, and the corpses stank up the atmosphere. 


Thanks to the unpredictable wind that began to blow from an- 
other direction, I was able to land at the foot of Islette-de-I'Ile-aux-Cou- 
dres to spend the night without being bothered by the foul smell. 


At dawn the next morning, the gulls wished us a safe journey, 
tearing the air with their incisive yelps. I left L'Islette and its fetid pesti- 
lence. Very often, ships passed me. Their sails lapped nicely in the casual 
breeze of the Great Saint-Laurent River like appreciative clicks of the 
tongues. 


Sometimes a mournful "splash!" would bring me back to the sad 
reality and break my heart, for then I'd see again the big blue eyes that 
had gone adrift. Other vessels were descending the river with dignity, 
laden with wood up to their hatches. I would later learn that these same 
ships were coming from England after a stopover in Ireland to load their 
cargo of wretched emigrants. So, shipowners made their armaments prof- 
itable. It wasn’t 30 minutes that I was rowing, a beautiful sturgeon caught 
on my appetizing hook, tugged at a strand of my hair. I ate it raw that 
day. Malou enjoyed it too. 


From Anse Gribane, where I slept, I decided to head south of fle- 
d'Orléans, for fear of encountering new porpoise traps, the smell of which 
still haunted me. 


—We're going south, | announced to Malou, who didn't mind. 


So, I headed due south, towards the tip of the fle-d'Orléans. All 
day long I fought to the bitter end against the impetuous current which 
combined with the west wind to resist my oar. I'd barely made it past 
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Bout-de-I'Ile-d'Orléans, when an indomitable wind drove me back to- 
wards a small island there. A poet has once beautifully written that "the 
islands of Ile-aux-Oies archipelago are the St.Lawrence waters’ richest 
adornment." Yet, this beauty hid horror. Twenty or thirty vessels were 
anchored alongside this little island. The Union Jack was flying from 
every foremasts. 


My canoe made landfall in a gaping cove that opened like a fish's 
mouth. The shores of the island were covered with wooden huts and mil- 


itary tents. 


—Malou, we're going ashore!" 


Memorial to the Irish at Grosse-ile. [Priv. Coll.] 
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Chapter 19 
The Hell of the Irish 


I pulled my canoe up on shore, determined to spend the night in 
this haven. | lit a small fire on the edge of an aspen grove to heat my 
water and grill a fine fish which had had the misfortune to invite itself to 
our meal. 

A man and a woman were walking peacefully, holding hands. 
They approached me. | interrupted my axe-throwing exercise so as not 
to frighten them. I greeted them politely. 


—Bonjour Madame, Bonjour Monsieur! The weather's pleasant, isn't it? 


They remained silent for a few moments, then the man who wore 
a long black coat and a flapper top hat hesitantly said: 


—Bonjour Monsieur! You're quite right. The temperature is very "beau". 
On hearing this curious sentence, I asked them: 
—You are not Canadian, are you? 


—Sir, we are Irish refugees in Canada, and we are prisoners on this 
Quarantine Island. 


—Quarantine? 


—Yes, that means we have to stay there for at least forty days... You see 
this two-kilometer line of ships anchored in front of Grosse Isle... 


—Ah! This island is called Grosse-Isle? 


—Yes... In this line, Sir, 30 vessels are waiting for permission to unload 
their unfortunate Irish immigrants. Some of them have been waiting for 
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weeks. The ships are rapidly becoming into floating tombs. There's no 
more room on this island, even though thousands of tents have been 
added to the Cabins. Every night, all these ships throw into the sea the 
bodies of those who died during the day. 


—How dreadful, Sir. What on earth is happening in Ireland? 
—A massacre, young man. A massacre! 
—A massacre? Who is massacring whom? 


—For years, the potato harvest has been in short supply. It’s been lack- 
ing for five years, sir! And potatoes are the staple diet of the Irish poor. 
So, people are starving. They can no longer pay their rent to their lords... 


—So what?" 


—Then their lord takes the opportunity of this to evict them, and to com- 

pletely destroy their little dwelling, to force them to emigrate. It's their 
only property. They've built it themselves and lived in it for generations... 

and they are driven out of the village because the land supposedly be- 

longs to Anglo-Protestant lords. Whole Catholic families of 9 or 10 chil- 

dren find themselves sleeping in the cold and rainy forests, with nothing 
to put on their backs. Hundreds of thousands of people die of hunger and 
cold, and bodies remain in ditches and fields. Stray dogs and birds of 
prey come to snatch shreds of flesh from the dead. There have even been 

acts of cannibalism... 


—But what you're saying is hard to believe, Monsieur, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century! Why don't the lords help their peasants? 


—Because the aristocrats, to whom the King of England has given the 
lands of Ireland, want to get rid of the Irish, to repopulate this island 
with settlers from England. And to top it all off, those hundreds of thou- 
sands of corpses are rotting in the fields and woods. All this led to epi- 
demics of typhus, cholera, and smallpox... 
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—Three epidemics at the same time?" What a hell!... 
—That's exactly it, young man. A living hell. 
—But the great Queen Victoria, Sir? You have to let her know! 


—She knows it, my dear child, but she doesn't worry about it. It's her 
Prime Minister, Lord John Russell, who stubbornly refuses to come to 
our aid. He has even ordered to continue exporting Irish wheat to Eng- 
land. Wheat would have been so useful in feeding the poor population in 
our island. He prefers the Irish to die or emigrate to the United States to 
make the island an English and Protestant land. 


—And to Canada, as I can see here!" 


—Yes, but immigrants prefer to settle in the United States. Don't be of- 
fended! Also, to limit the number of Catholics who were beginning to 
change the religious balance of cities like Boston, the U.S. government 
in 1847 increased the immigration tax, and began to confiscate ships, so 
that poor Irish would have to come here to Canada. 


—Amazing! 

—For British shipping companies which have lost the profits of the slave 
trade, this mass emigration is a windfall, my dear boy, for it enables the 
ships which arrive at Liverpool, laden with timber, to leave with that 
human freight which brings them fortunes. 

—One man's misfortune is another's fortune! 

—That's exactly what happened! No fewer than 20,000 Irish are forced 
to leave their homeland every month. Twenty thousand, my dear young 


man! 


—Aren’t the Catholic bishops of Ireland protesting these outrages 
against humanity? 
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—Yes, but to no avail... Lord Russell calls them “communists"® to si- 
lence them! 


—At any rate, young man, continued the stranger in the top hat, hundreds 
of your fellow Canadians are dying from these diseases to care for my 
sick Irish brethren. I want to say that I am very grateful. 


—Thank you for pointing it out to me, Sir, even though I have no personal 
merit. But maybe you can show me around the camp? 


—Gladly, if the dangers of contamination don't frighten you. I know that 
at your age you think you're invincible... 


They directed me to the cleared part of the island where thou- 
sands of tents and wooden shacks stood. The two chapels, Catholic and 
Protestant, also housed the sick. My hosts took me on a tour of several 
huts. In one, bunks were stacked on top of each other. A sick man suf- 
fering from dysentery had climbed down with difficulty, but was unable 
to climb back up onto his high bed. He lay flat on the floor, covered in 
excrement. He begged the others to help him up, but his companions 
were too weak themselves. I lifted him back to his bed. 


In another tent, the defecation of a dysenteric from the upper 
bunk was falling on the lower bunk occupied by two people, one of 
whom had been dead for several hours. 


I'd seen enough. I fled, followed at a distance by the top hat, 
which joined me near the cemetery where thousands of Irishmen were 
crammed together, who had come here to end their miserable lives in 
horrible mass graves. 


2 eThe word "Communist" had become a real insult in England since it was the year before Marx 
and Engels published "The Communist Manifesto". Thanks to Lord Russell, the Communists 
learned how to "demonize" their opponents. And this "demonization" became a real Communist 
strategy during the Cold War of the 20th century. 
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Chapter 20 
The Corpse Robbers 


—Come, I'll show you something interesting, said the top hat. Look at 
this trilingual sign at the foot of this 15-metre-high Celtic stone cross! 


I read the French part: 


—To the sacred memory of thousands of Irish who, in order to preserve 
their faith, suffered famine and exile, and, victims of typhus, ended their 
sorrowful pilgrimage here, comforted and supported by Canadian 
priests. May those who have sown in tears, reap in happiness! 


—And what do the English and Gaelic versions say? \ asked. 


—The English version is only a faithful translation of the French, the 
lady replied. But the Gaelic version is very different. Let me translate it 


for you: 


—"Gael's children died by the thousands on this island, after fleeing 
from foreign laws and tyrants, as well as from an artificially induced 
famine in the years 1847-1848. May God grant them his loyal blessings. 
Let this monument be a testimony from the Gaels of America to their 
name and honour. God save Ireland." 


It was very late that evening when the stranger in the top hat and 
his unnamed wife decided to go to sleep. The darkness swallowed them 
in a matter of seconds like a nightmare. They were extremely fortunate 
not to have be contaminated by the disease. 


I had been asleep for a long time that night, when Malou woke 
me up with a start as he growled close to my ear. He seemed to be saying 
to me: 


—Wake up, Alexie! There are three shadows who don't seem to have 
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come here to care for the sick! 


I opened my eyes. Three figures holding lanterns entered a hut 
and then came out after a minute or two of heavy silence. 


—They are thieves. Don't move, Malou. Stay here! 


After each foray into a hut or tent, they would talk to each other in low 
voices, bringing the flickering flames closer to their lanterns. One let 
hang something that might be a necklace; another of small objects, prob- 
ably earrings or rings. Sometimes, by a flash of light, lantern, or moon- 
light, I could make out precious metal or precious stones. 


—Decidedly, my mother was right: the world is full of evildoers !... They 
rob these poor people who carry all their possessions with them in the 
form of jewels. They have carried away from Ireland all that misfortune 
has been pleased to leave them! And now ruthless thieves are taking eve- 
rything from them! It's revolting, my Malou! 


I took my axe in one hand and sprang to my feet. 
—Come with me, Malou! We'll take care of them! 


As they emerged from a tent, their face grimacing behind their 
trembling lantern, I shouted to them, making my voice as loud as I could: 


—RHola! You filthy thieves! Stay where you are! You're caught like rats! 


Out of surprise, one of them dropped the jewels from his left 
hand. The other started to run away. 


—Malou, go and get those rascals. 


The dog rushed at them, barking in his loud molosser voice at 
the one who had just taken off. The thief returned at once, preferring to 
remain under the master’s protection rather than at the mercy of the ani- 
mal's capricious mood swings. 
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There is no need to stress how difficult it was to make myself 
understood and question them. They only spoke English. I held them un- 
der Malou’s threat for quite a while. And it emerged from the interroga- 
tion that they had smuggled themselves from one of the quarantined Eng- 
lish ships. Thanks to the captain's longboat moored to the hull, they came 
every night to steal from the dying and increase the misery of the sick. 
The need to accumulate wealth seemed more powerful than the fear of 
typhus, cholera, and smallpox. I deposited the stolen jewels in a hut. 


The day was breaking when the longboat took the four of us out, 
under Malou’s watchful care, to the foot of the ship. 


— Go get the captain! I shouted to a sailor in rags. 


He came back with a fat, paunchy gentleman who, fortunately, 
spoke a little French. I decided not to tell him they were thieves to spare 
them the lash. 


—These men disembarked last night from your ship. They probably 
wanted to run away! 


—Thank you for your help! We'll get them on board. They wanted to 
desert? I don’t blame them. I'd like to run away, too! We're forced to stay 
here, but all our ships at anchor are being turned into deathtraps. Every 
night we have to submerge at least ten dead. Even though it's forbidden. 
What do you want to do with the dead? Disembarking them to bury them? 
Impossible. There are too many of them. 


I understood why so many bodies floated away in silent proces- 


sions, perhaps to return to the mythical land of Gaél and its paradise of 
Avalon. What misery! 
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Chapter 21 
The Legend of the White Lady 


As soon as the robbers were re-embarked, I left those abomina- 
ble shores to continue my journey to Quebec City. The current seemed 
to be more impetuous in the southern channel of the fle d'Orléans, so I 
decided to try my luck from the north. 


—So much the worse for the smell of rotting porpoises!" 


Rowing in these waters wasn't easy, as the sly currents played 
hide and seek between the islands of the archipelago. And even though 
I'd become an experienced rower, I had to catch my breath on a sand spit 
on fle-aux-Ruaux. At the sight of me, a shy crane fled, dragging its 
crutches. My only obsession was to reach Quebec City as quickly as pos- 
sible. 


That evening, exhausted, I disembarked on the great tidal flats 
of Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré. A few log drivers were still working on logs 
clogging the river. I decided to sleep in a grove, a stone's throw from the 
church. The area was beautiful, but the desire to find my beloved Rémi 
as soon as possible dominated my thoughts and tormented my heart. 


The next evening, I encamped in front of the imposing Mont- 
morency Falls, which I admired in silence, while, to tease me, the mis- 
chievous wind played at blowing foamy vapors on my face. Two ladies, 
adomed in long, sumptuous white lace dresses, were dining on the grass 
in front of this monumental site that until then I'd only been able to ad- 
mire in wall engravings at my neighbors at Riviére-aux-Rats. I was fas- 
cinated by these frilly garments. I looked at them insistently, so much so 
that the most cavalier one challenged me: 


—Young man! You look at us as if you’ve never seen anything so beau- 
tiful. Where are you from? 
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—From Riviére-aux-Rats! | replied, noting in passing the immodesty of 
her question. 


—Where is this mysterious river? insisted the less daring girl with a gri- 
mace of disgust. 


I tried to explain it to her, but gave up when I realized that the 
coquettes were only trying to please me, and that their questions were 
only pretexts to keep me with her. They offered me supper and agreed to 
give me bread for Malou. As I ate, the most daring one told me the legend 
of the White Lady, which had a direct connection with the Montmorency 
Falls. 


—In the spring of the year 1759, a young girl from this region fell in love 
with a very handsome soldier who was himself madly in love with her. 
But the cruel war was raging, and during a bloody assault, precisely at 
the very foot of Montmorency Falls, on July 31, the young man was 
killed by a cannonball. In despair, the young girl, dressed in her white 
wedding gown, plunged into the whirlpools of the vertiginous fall... 


—My goodness! She was mad! J exclaimed, in horror. 


—Yes, mad with love, replied the timider of the two. Of a love that had 
nothing in common with today’s mediocre passions. 


I remained silent, wondering what she meant. 


—Her body was never found, the storyteller continued. On a full moon 
evening, we can see the beautiful lady in her white dress like ours, sus- 
pended above the eddies of the cataract. 


The evening was spent very pleasantly in listening to the tales 
and legends of which the daring ladies seemed to have stocked ample 
supply. At the end of the evening, however, the most whimsical wished 
to take me with her, and, eager for romance, suggested that I dress up as 
a girl, in order to make her husband, a notary at Quebec, believe that no 
he was in no danger. But I didn't like this staging because I didn't want 
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to humiliate this young cheater who thought I was a boy. 


@ Lieu historique national de la 
Grosse-lle-et- 


a 


_ 


Grosse-fle [Priv. Coll.] 


Chutes Montmorency. [Priv. Coll.] 
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Chapter 22 
Quebec City, at last! 


The next day, as I approached Quebec City, I began to distin- 
guish the great, immense city, which, I was told, had nearly 45,000 in- 
habitants. For me, who had never seen more than 100 people assembled 
(a distant memory of Sunday masses in Trois-Pistoles) this multitude of 
stone houses dominated by numerous church steeples, delighted my eyes 
and frightened my heart at the same time. Setting out at dawn, J arrived 
at the peak of the day, at noon, at the foot of Cap-Diamant. 


The port was very busy. Dozens of vessels of all classes and sizes 
were warmly crossing their masts and yardarms. Multitudes of sailors 
loaded their ships with beams and planks with which the docks were 
clogged. All this was bound for England. 


I moored my canoe to a dock in the harbor and noticed a fairly 
good-looking man sitting on a mooring bitt. 


—Good morning, Sir! I need some advice. I'd like to know who I can 
entrust my canoe to until tomorrow. I have just come from Riviére-aux- 
Rats, at the far end of the Saguenay River, and I want to visit an uncle 
who lives here in Quebec City. 


—Where does your family live? asked the stranger, not bothering to re- 
turn the greeting. 


—From what I've been told, they live just across the Riviére-Saint- 
Charles, at the corner of Rue des Sables and Chemin du Pont. My uncle's 
name is Ildefonse de La Durantaye... Do you know him? 


—Do you think, young boy, that I personally know the 50,000 inhabitants 
of our great city? No! On the other hand, I can keep your canoe and the 
things you don't want to take with you, because it's a long and exhausting 
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walk. 
—Would you do that for me? 


—Of course, Tabarnouche! We have to help each other. You see, I'm the 
manager of the Cheval Blanc tavern over there. You can pick them up 
tomorrow. I'll keep them for you... just as a penance; because, Hell, I’got 
to make some sacrifices, for God to forgive me for my past peccadilloes. 


Enthusiastic to see how much this man possessed a sense of duty, 
I exclaimed: 


—Oh, you're so kind, Monsieur. May God bless you! I'm sure he's al- 
ready forgiven you. I'll leave you the canoe with the oar, the musket and 
a bundle. Here, I'll take them to your tavern. 


—No! Leave it all here, kid! ordered the stranger with a peremptory ges- 
ture. I finish my pipe before calling a valet to bring your things in. You'll 
find them tomorrow, right here, in the same condition. And it’s all for the 
sake of good only. I refuse any reward... 


I was stunned with admiration. I'd been told so often that big 
cities were nests of rascals. I've obviously been misled. 


—As for the journey, he continued, it is very easy. You can follow the 
foot of the wall: rue du Sault-au-Matelot, then rue Sous-le-Cap-Diamant, 
and you'll get to Saint-Roch. Then take Chemin-du-Pont, and cross the 
stream; Rue des Sables is just across the St. Charles River. 


—Oh! It's easy. Thank you from the bottom of my heart, Monsieur! 


—Now, if you'd rather see the Upper Town, which is very picturesque, 
you go up the Cote-de-la-Montagne over there. At the top, you ask for 
the Place du Marché, then go downhill Céte-de-la-Fabrique. After that, 
you just have to let yourself slide towards the Lower Town... 


—I see! But why is this promontory called Cap-Diamant? 
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—Oh! Boy! You're very curious... But it's a quality, believe me! It is said 
that Quebec City is as beautiful as a precious stone. 


—Ah!... I think I'm going to go through the Upper Town, it must be worth 
the trip. In any case, thank you for keeping my things. I'll meet you to- 
morrow at your tavern. Thanks again, and... bye. 


My path was definitely paved with kind souls. My mother had 
such a low opinion of big cities she’d never been to. What did she know 
about them? She’d never been away from her family. This stranger was 
obviously a real diamond... in its way own way. 


The man took a drag on his pipe: 
—Adieu! he said with a friendly grimace, amidst a cloud of smoke. 


I set off on an adventure to the Céte-de-la-Montagne in the com- 
pany of my faithful Malou. I thanked Heaven for giving me so much 
good fortune so far. Nevertheless, one point struck me as curious. He had 
said Adieu! to me! instead of Au revoir?"! as we used to say at Riviére- 
aux-Rats. 


21 @ Farewell theoretically means "I won't see you again. I will see you in 
heaven. Au revoir means: I'll see you soon. 
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Chapter 23 
The Big City 


After entrusting my bark canoe to the port tavernkeeper, I imme- 
diately headed for the Upper Town. My first steps in this great city were 
a prodigious revelation to me. All these streets were paved with hewn 
stones, whereas my feet had hitherto trodden only the dust of summer, 
the mud of autumn, and the snow of winter. Many of the streets bore the 
names of saints, and I thought Heaven couldn't be more divine. 


—Ah! My sweet Rémi! How shall I find you in this labyrinth of streets? 


Who could imagine this multitude of stone buildings, adorned 
with balconies and sculpted balusters, which stacked large families on 
three or even four floors, while in our country we saw only a handful of 
log or plank cabins, scattered in clearings bristling with stumps? The 
mansard roofs, covered with sheets of metal or cedar shingles, opened 
into beautiful bourgeois dormers. All the windows, whose glass panes 
dazzled me with the sun’s glare, were closed at night with wooden shut- 
ters. In our country, only shopkeepers could afford glass windows. 


—Who could have imagined all this? | repeated, overwhelmed by aston- 
ishment. 


Here and there, churches brandished their spire skyward, like 
meagre shepherds, anxious to keep a watchful eye on their flock of sheep. 
Everywhere, hundreds of fiacres, berlines, stagecoaches, sedans, and 
even horse-drawn carts, carriages and landaus loaded with beautiful la- 
dies in white or pink hats, cabriolets, phaetons, victorias, and coupés 
mounted by fat gentlemen in three-piece suits, cigars between the thumb 
and forefingers, discreetly greeting each other with a nod and a smile. 


All these fine carriages clittered the streets, with their cobble- 
stones soiled with dung and manure, which pedestrians, peddlers heavily 
laden with trunks, and beggars in rags, tried to avoid with agility and 
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grace. 
—Tabarouette! | exclaimed at every surprise. 


The coachmen and postilions, in top hats and sometimes in liv- 
eries, vainer than their masters, were animatedly invective against each 
other, laughed very loudly, or threw at each other phrases that made me 
blush with shame or fear that Heaven would fall on their heads. 


—Poor people, are they mad to swear like the damned?" 


Strolling merchants pushed their creaking carts, singing on two 
or three notes, "Bottles for sale!" or "Knives, razors, sharpening scis- 
sors!" or "Old rags, old papers." Delivery men were harnessing them- 
selves to a horizontal yoke from which hung two wooden buckets full of 
pure water. "Good water to drink!" sang a child who was holding a dog 
on a leash, harnessed to a small cart loaded with a barrel. Malou ap- 
proached his dog, who tried to flee at the risk of knocking over the barrel. 


—Hey! You! Silly bastard! Will you keep your dirty dog away? 
—I've got it short! Can't you see I'm keeping it short? 
—Then get away... and fast! 

Sometimes I couldn’t understand the cries of the street vendors. 
By dint of being flung about, these calls had worn out on the stone walls 
of the houses, polished and repolished like pebbles... And I had to look 
at their cart to find out what they were offering. 
—TI can’t believe! I said, spotting a young boy mounted on a small two- 
wheeled vehicle. He propelled it himself on the ground with his big dirty 
bare feet. 


—Haven’t you ever seen a bicycle? It's a draisine! Where do you come 
from? said a passer-by, mockingly. 
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—From Riviere-aux-Rats!" 
—Ah!" he simply said. Is that far away in the hollow woods? 


Everything took me by surprised, but I was careful not to utter 
cries of surprise, for fear of being mocked. These residents of Quebec 
City seemed quite sarcastic about the other Canadians. Another man 
passed by with a low wagon loaded with three half-barrels. On the side- 
walk, he was collecting the contents of chamber pots and bedpans, after 
pocketing the little penny on the lid. With a sweeping gesture, he emptied 
them into one of his barrels, unconcerned about the splashes that speck- 
led his hands. But woe betide him whose penny had been stolen by a 
rascal. His chamber pots remained full. 


—Go forwards or backwards, but don't stand there like a peg! You're 
blocking the way with your dog as big as a joual, a woman shouted. 


On Rue Saint-Jean, a fairly busy shopping street, each store bran- 
dished a sign indicating its type of business. Butcher shops showed an 
ox, and those specializing in horsemeat showed a horse head. In general, 
it was a craftsman's tool, a carpenter's plane, a blacksmith’s hammer and 
a farrier's iron... 


—A key...It must be a locksmith! 


Here and there, poor women tried to win the hearts of passers- 
by by offering to the view of the bourgeois a dirty, ragged, and hungry 
child. A cunning beggar stared at the pocket in which the bourgeois who 
had just given him alms was putting his purse back in. I thought of my 
mother's phrase: 


—You, my lad, I wouldn't give you the Communion without a good con- 
fession! 


22 @Joual = horse. 
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I soon arrived in front of the market-hall, on that huge public 
square where the peasants of Beauce sold their fresh vegetables to the 
townsfolk, haggling for every penny. The facetious and mocking 
Québécois nicknamed them les Jarrets-Noirs”* because of the mud in 
which they walked in their sunken paths coming in clogs to the capital. 
Everything fascinated me. 


—I'll have mountains of memories to tell when I get back to Riviére-aux- 
Rats in two or three months." 


In Basse-Ville, Saint-Roch, and in the other industrial suburbs 
beyond the Riviére-Saint-Charles™, I noticed that the houses were more 
often made of wood and stood apart from one another. The drip molding 
of some roofs was slightly raised?*. All of them were closed with shutters, 
for most of the windows in these working-class quarters were covered 
only with translucent wax paper, as in Riviére-aux-Rats. More than in 
the Upper Town, you could see people wearing wooden clogs. The air 
vibrated constantly under the crystalline blows of a blacksmith's hammer 
that tirelessly struck an anvil. It tinkled in two musical notes: "Re-mi, re- 
mi, re-mi!" which fluttered through the hubbub of the street like a butter- 
fly. 


—My p’tit Rémi d’mon ceur... Where are you hiding? 
I wanted to believe it was those two notes, because they re- 
minded me of my dear love for whom I was wandering in this unknown 


world, but I confess that I knew nothing about music. 


Through Saint-Roch I noticed charred wastelands that seemed to 
have fallen prey to a gigantic fire”®. Far and wide, large black rectangles 


3 eBlack Shanks. 

>4 Those suburbs bore the English names of Hedleyville, New Waterford, Parkville, and Smithville. 
These four villages merged in 1893 under the name of Limoilou, the name of the manor house where 
Jacques Cartier once died in Saint-Malo. 

> eThe roof larmier. Like those of the Russian isbas, to keep the snow away from the spring ava- 
lanches. 

°6 eFour years earlier, two disastrous fires within 30 days of each other [28 May and 28 June 1845] 
had reduced the faubourgs of Saint-Roch and Saint-Jean to ashes, leaving homeless nearly 18,000 
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gave that sad impression. Half the houses in the neighborhood had been 
rebuilt, some of them in stone to avoid another similar disaster. The un- 
paved streets were lined with sidewalks, sometimes made of wooden 
planks, raised 30 cm or more off the ground, to spare pedestrians the mud 
of spring and fall. 


My curiosity led me to waste precious time wandering from one oddity 
to another, and it took me several hours of walking to reach the industrial 
district beyond the Saint-Charles River. Despite the proximity of several 
sawmills, numerous factories, and the old H6épital Général, the river's 
waters were remarkably pure. As I crossed the bridge, I noticed that sev- 
eral anglers were trying to get their daily meal out of it. I shouted: 


—Is-it biting? 


The fisherman did not deign to answer. Everywhere, sawmills 
hummed. Various industries smoked their long cigars, their chimneys, 
which rose as high as possible to spit their chocking poisons in the 
clouds. 


Quebec City street. Priv.Coll. 


people, or nearly half the population of Quebec City. 
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Chapter 24 
Rémi has disappeared 


Followed by my faithful Malou, I finally arrived at the entrance 
of the Rue-des-Sables, where my uncle Ildefonse and his family lived. 
My heart was pounding in my chest, Boom! Boom! Boom!, because I was 
at last going to meet my handsome Rémi and his blue eyes, and, with 
him, a place to stay and a job in one of Québec’s factories. I'd be spoiled 
for choice: lumber, textiles, shoes or food... 


—At last, here we are!" 


Rue-des-Sables?’, barely sketched out, consisted only of a few 
wooden houses more or less far apart from each other. The pavement was 
made of clay and fine sand. Two houses formed the corner with Chemin- 
du-Pont. One was a small building whose faded wooden facade seemed 
to have never known the grace of painting. I pulled the string. A bell 
tinkled inside. A grimacing man opened the shutters of his window, 
blinking with his one eye. One black leather blindfold hid the other. He 
was unshaven. He must not have been my uncle, for he had, thank God, 
no family resemblance to my father. I asked him: 


—Good morning, Monsieur. I am looking for my uncle Ildefonse de La- 
durantaye and my cousin Rémi Bernier. I guess they live here? 


His cyclops-like eye blinked again and his toothless mouth 
opened to vociferate: 


—Get lost, little fella! Ain’t nobody by that name here, tabarnac!. 


—Oh, I apologize for the inconven.... 


27 @Sand Street. 
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I didn't have time to finish my sentence. The wooden bracing 
slammed. I froze in fright. Malou approached me and lick my leg to re- 
assure me. 

I crossed the street to the other side, even smaller house: a hovel 
with a faux-stone facade and a wooden gallery. I tapped lightly on the 
door. A tall girl came to open: 


—What do you want?" 


—I am looking for Monsieur Ildefonse de La Durantaye." I was told he 
lived here with my cousin Rémi Bernier... 


The teenager looked at me suspiciously. She cried out: 
—RHey, mother! Can you come for a moment? There's a man... 


A skinny woman, head disheveled under a faded kerchief, 
framed herself in the threshold of the door. 


—What do you want?" 
—Good morning, Ma'am. I am looking for my uncle Ildefonse de La Du- 
rantaye who should be living here with his family. Do you know this per- 


son? 


—No! There's no one by that name, pantoute. We've lived here for over 
a year and I've never heard that name... 


—Oh my God! I said, discouraged. What am I going to do? 


The teenager who had greeted me stood behind her mother, 
stepped forward: 


—Yes, I remember that the guy who lived here before us was called 
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Ildefonse. We used to have fun saying "Ildefonse la porte" for fun”®... and 
Rémi was so handsome, so strong! 


My heart leapt so hard that it almost burst out of my shirt. I put 
my right hand on my chest to hold it back and hide my emotion. 


—Well, maybe! added the mother. / don't remember, at all. But I do re- 
member that these tenants left for Montreal or "the States"; everybody's 
going to the States, here. 


I thanked the woman despite her disconcerting information. 
What should I do? Where to go? \had to hurry back to the harbor to find 
my canoe and the musket, sell them, and, with the money recovered, take 
the mail-coach or the wheel boat to go to Montreal, where I still had a 
chance of finding my beloved Rémi, he who made me dream so much of 
eternal love. 


Evening was falling fast. A gasman lit the lantern at the entrance 
to the bridge, using a flame attached to the end of a long pole. I walked 
on, discouraged, with my dog. We hadn't eaten anything since morning. 


Rue des Sables 
surrounded by low- 
income housings. 
Pri. Coll. 


28 @ Il défonce (Ildefonse) la porte means He kiks down the door. 
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Chapter 25 
Bandits 


I walked for a long time before I decided to stop and rest for a 
while —perhaps for the night— under a wooden gallery. It was a warm 
day and I wasn't worried. Between the planks of the lattice trellis which 
closed the underside of the gallery, I could admire, on the other side of 
the Chemin-du-Pont, a beautiful bourgeois residence built of ashlar at the 
end of a verdant park. It was reminiscent of an ancient building (seen in 
a picture) with a central portico pierced by a bull's eye. 


—These people must be very rich!" 


Maple trees, lined up like imperial soldiers, formed a double 
guard of honour to the majestic central avenue. Two bell towers flanked 
the building to give it the appearance of a manor house. The slate roof 
opened into four pretty dormer windows decorated with stone volutes. 


Lying well on the ground dirt, with my head on a log that served 
as a pillow, and Malou close to me, I took care to plant my axe in the 
ground, within easy reach. My dagger remained against my thigh, in its 
sheath. In case! Some of the toothless and scarred faces I'd glimpsed dur- 
ing the day inspired me with caution. 


—At any rate, Iam prepared for any eventuality," I thought. Woe to him 
who wishes to harm us! 


Big cities weren’t all good news. In the end, Riviére-aux-Rats 
wasn't so bad. There, even rats had their value; muskrats. I dreamed of 
seeing Quebec City, Montreal, New York and Paris, but I realized that 
the sky wasn’t much bluer elsewhere. 


—What had I come to do in this mess? Maybe I should have just married 
this... How was his name... this Augustin Tremblay, blacksmith in the 
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depths of the Baie-des-Ha!-Ha! 


I was depressed and the hours went by without me knowing how 
I could make a decision. Only the thought of seeing my Rémi again kept 
me determined to continue my research further. Love gives you stamina. 


—Heelllppppp! Heeeellllppppppppppppp! 


My exhausted mind was beginning to lose consciousness, at 
about three o'clock in the morning, at daybreak, when screams and a long 
neigh together tore through the serenity of the night. 


My eyes opened wide to let in a frightening spectacle through 
the wooden trellis. Across the street, a large black sedan had come to a 
halt in front of the wrought-iron gate flanked by stone lions, which served 
as entrance to the beautiful park and mansion. The horse reared violently 
despite the efforts of the coachman seated on the coupé seat. The man 
pulled his reindeer with strength and determination in order to subdue 
the animal on the verge of running away. An individual masked with a 
black scarf, standing in front of the open door, brandished a pistol at the 
coachman, shouting: 


—You, damned fool, will you stop your horse, or I'll blow your brains 
out?" 


Meanwhile, another man had halfway slipped into the sedan, 
whose door remained open. The yelling redoubled: 


AAAA 


way, faaaatttt piiiigs like you, you’re too ritich! You deserve to diiie! 
I grasped my axe and whispered to Malou: 
—Attack! Attack! Malou. Go! Go!! Attack! 


As I slid painfully out of my hiding-place, banging my head 
against the gallery boards, my gray wolf darted like lightning across the 
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street to slam into the back of the bandit. The man dropped his threaten- 
ing pistol, tumbled over, and slammed his head against the horse's thigh, 
which gave him a terrific kick, sending him rolling onto the dirt road. As 
for me, after crossing the street, I entered the fray and struck the neck of 
the second assailant with a great blow with the flat of my axe. His torso 
collapsed on the terrified bourgeois’ knees. In a matter of seconds, the 
two bandits had been put out of action. 


—Take away that scum from me! He's bleeding like a pig, shouted the 
wealthy landlord, as if seized with hysteria when he realized that all dan- 
ger had been averted. His handsome black woolen suit was rapidly cov- 
ering itself with the blood that flowed from the thief's mouth. 


As if subjugated by the bourgeois’ authority, I seized the bandit's 
feet and dragged him out of the sedan. His body landed roughly as his 
head bounced off the ground. Just then, the coachman yelled, pointing 
his finger behind me: 


—Watch out! Mécddit! He's gonna kill you! 


I turned around in one piece as the first bandit, the one who had 
been knocked down by the horse's kicking, attacked me from behind with 
a long, sharp dagger. Blood was pouring from his mouth. I was about to 
kick him with rage in the lower abdomen, when Malou jumped at the 
back of his neck and threw him on top of his accomplice who was lying 
unconscious. 


—Malou, let him go! Lie down there and don't move! I don't need your 
help anymore! | shouted to my dog who was preparing to finish him off. 


Malou reluctantly lay down on the sidewalk, giving me a re- 
proachful look that said: 


—You, Alexie, I adore you, but you're really a ruin-fun! 


—Hurry open the gate of my park! the frightened bourgeois began to 
scream. Open the door, what the heck... What are you waiting for? 
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The coachman jumped down to the foot of the coupé and opened 
the park’s large gate. Then he grabbed the horse by the bridle, and the 
carriage rushed into the park and disappeared behind the manor house. 
A gatekeeper in a white nightgown and fringed bonnet came out of his 
lodge which flanked the entrance gate. He blinked like an awakened 
sleeper and closed the gate, grumbling into his big Gallic moustache. I 
watched all this commotion with great interest. The whole assault had 
lasted no more than fifty seconds. 


Suddenly, the street was quiet again. No one had taken the time 
to thank me for my life-threatening intervention. I found this curious. At 
Riviere-aux-Rats, gratitude was sacred. Helping someone in difficult sit- 
uation made you a family friend for eternity. 


The two bandits were lying on top of each other on the dirt of the 
Chemin-du-Pont, probably passed out or perhaps dead. The one on top 
was bleeding profusely from the mouth. His blood drenched the other 
one below, which, for that reason, seemed the most damaged. Beneath 
the bodies, a pool of blood. A low moan slipped from the lips of one of 
them. 


— Ah!... Ouch! ... M66660! ... 


I dragged the two bodies to the sidewalk of the Chemin-du-Pont, 
to save them from being struck by the iron-shod wheels of a carriage or 
by the hoofs of a horse, for few vehicles were beginning to circulate. The 
first pounding of hooves could be heard from afar. 


The blow from my axe had wounded and swollen the neck of the 
second thief. He was bleeding from the mouth. As for the one Malou had 
put out of action, he was undoubtedly going to bleed to death. I had to do 
something, but what? I stopped a berline to drive the wounded at the 
General Hospital, which I had seen the night before, but the coachman 
immediately whipped his very elegant black stallion to go and speed up 
his train. He probably didn't want to smear his beautiful berline with the 
blood of common scoundrels. 
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Suddenly, the gate swung open and a rider rode off in the direc- 
tion of Quebec City. As he passed, he said to me with a smile: 


—I'm going to notify the municipal police”. 


—But we'll have to take them to the General Hospital. They are seriously 
injured! 


—Too bad for them. All they had to do was behave. Do you think, young 
boy, that M'sieur Legare is doing well? He’s been wounded by the knife 
of these brigands! They deserve the rope... 


The rest of his sentence was lost in the cool morning air, as his 
horse galloped breathlessly south towards Saint-Roch and Haute-Ville. 
How to treat these two wounded? I had to knock on doors and urgently 
ask for help. But it was far too early. So, I stayed behind to comfort them, 
and perhaps also to prevent them from running away, should they regain 
senses. Malou was sleeping peacefully on the plank sidewalk. I delicately 
applied pressure to the back of the neck of the wounded man I'd knocked 
unconscious. Concerning the other, it seemed obvious to me that my in- 
tervention would have been quite useless. I murmured a little prayer for 
him. 


?° eThe Quebec City Municipal Police had been created 11 years earlier, in 1838, following the 


terrible Insurrection of 1837. There was not yet a Provincial Police or Stireté du Québec, which was 
not created until 1870 from the Municipal Police of Quebec City. The Federal Mounted Police was 
founded 24 years later in 1873. The police rode on horseback, of course. 
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Chapter 26 
At the Quebec General Hospital 


Two hours later, a police van pulled up noisily to take delivery 
of the two thieves. It was a large carriage drawn by two horses. The huge 
box of the van was divided into two compartments that served as prison 
cells. The front compartment was cut off, and Monsieur. Légaré's coach- 
man had seated himself beside the policeman after tying his horse to a 
ring at the back of the van. 


—We're taking everyone in, shouted the policeman. 


He loaded the two bandits, as ruthlessly as if they were sacks of 
wheat, and decided to take them to the General Hospital. Traffic was al- 
ready quite heavy along Chemin-du-Pont. The policeman allowed me to 
sit next to him on the coachman's seat. Malou followed suit on the 
wooden sidewalk. 


—Let's go to the General Hospital! said the coachman. 


The big van lurched forward. Not without difficulty, the two 
stretchers were soon deposited in a hospital dormitory. Hospitaller nuns 
of the Miséricorde-de-Jésus were busy everywhere. Like fleeting shad- 
ows, these nuns moved silently between the beds. Their Mother Supe- 
rior, who was trotting here and there, introduced herself to us as the Rev- 
erend Mother Marie-Joseph Sirois, a native of Saint-Roch. 


—The wounded man, who suffered an oral hemorrhage, is long dead. 
He bled to death! she announced gravely. I'll ask you to take him to the 
morgue. 


The morgue was in a wing of the hospital cemetery. Sister 
warned us not to loiter in the patients! rooms, as Quebec City was in the 
grip of a cholera epidemic, which was cruelly decimating the population, 
not only of this area, but of the entire city. 
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—We had the ravages of typhus two years ago, in 1847, and now chol- 
era. Our Irish brothers are the unwitting cause of this misfortune. May 
God bless us and save us in His immense goodness! 


— You deserve a lot of credit for working in such a Hell, mother, | said. 


—Hell, young man, will undoubtedly be more terrible! Look at all these 
children running around, she went on modestly, to cut short the praise. 
Most are Irish orphans whose parents had died at sea or while arriving 
in Canada. I advise them to stay away from the sick, but you know... kids! 
Some let themselves be contaminated and die in excruciating suffering. 
Quebecers have already adopted thousands of them, they become the 
children of local families and can thus forget the misfortunes and sor- 
rows they have suffered. Unfortunately, those children cannot find a host 


family. 


Dozens of children were playing in the corridors and dormitories 
of the General Hospital, between the beds where, in an infectious stench, 
patients lay dying, with glassy eyes, already cadaverous bodies and lethal 
breath. However, the sisters of Miséricorde cleaned, scrubbed, and 
washed without tiring, but without being able to overcome the miasma 
that pervaded the hospital. You could feel that the Goddess of Death was 
the true mistress of this place, and that every day, she chose with delight 
those who would be her daily feast. 


—But you, young man... who are you? asked the Mother Superior, gaz- 
ing into my eyes with her steel-blue gaze. 


I was speechless, open-mouthed. I didn't know it yet, but this 
simple question would solve my most immediate problems. 


—My name is Alexis de Ladurantaye. I'm from Riviére-aux-Rats... a long 
way from here... And I'm the cause of this man’s death... I probably killed 


the man who was brought to the morgue in the municipal police van... 


—Sweet Jesus, are you a vigilante or a criminal? 
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—Neither, Mother. I simply happened to be there, by chance, that night, 
when these two thieves attacked Monsieur Légaré, and thanks to my dog 
Malou, I was able to rescue him. 


—That's heroism, young man," said Mother Superior. You behave like 
everyone else, and then, one day, by chance, you surpass yourself! 


—Ah! So, it was you who saved our lives! exclaimed the bourgeois' 
coachman. Everything happened so fast, and I was so tired that night that 
my mind wiped it all out like a drawing in the snow. I'm sorry, kid! But 
I'm sure Monsieur Legare will be happy to reward you! 


—That's very kind, 1 replied. But... Mother, you had that man taken to 
the morgue... Why not to his home? 


—My dear child, when we know nothing about the identity of a corpse, 
as is unfortunately the case, you expose it to the morgue for all to see, 
hoping that someone will recognize his 'morgue,' that is, his face. 


—Ah! So that's it! 
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Chapter 27 
A certain Monsieur Ovide Légaré 


After leaving the General Hospital, the policeman was so kind 
to the point of dropping us off in front of the park gate. The doorman 
opened the gate for us, recognizing the coachman, and J let Malou in, the 
hero of the day. The bourgeois was informed of our presence, and ten 
minutes later I was ushered into a salon of a luxury and beauty I could 
never have imagined. All these pieces of furniture of various shapes were 
completely unfamiliar to me, and I would have been quite unable to list 
them without the help of the servants who revealed their names and uses 
to me in the days that followed. 


I crossed a long corridor decorated with beautiful paintings. Sev- 
eral salons opened onto this corridor, and, as the fabric-paneled doors 
were left ajar to be admired, I was able to grab, as I passed, a glimpse of 
marvelous images I'd never seen before. I whispered: 


—It can't be! Who would have thought that there were such beautiful 
things? At Riviére-aux-Rats, all I saw were chests, tables and chairs; and 
here, I saw in a few seconds more furniture than I knew before, and will 
probably be able to admire for the rest of my life, which I hoped would 
be long. 


My amazed eyes skimmed over glass dressers and sideboards, 
overflowing with painted and gold-rimmed crockery, heavy cupboards 
whose half-open doors gave a glimpse of piles of beautiful white cloth 
embroidered and damasked, pedestal tables on which were enthroned 
candlesticks with heavy branches, enhanced with silver vine leaves, and 
loaded with many immaculate candles; chests of drawers with crystal 
handles, sofas whose carved wooden backs shone under a sparkling var- 
nish, armchairs upholstered to receive the buttocks of princes of the 
blood in supreme comfort; shepherdesses with padded armrests for their 
princesses, tall and gleaming clocks whose hands tirelessly nibbled away 
a fragment of time, at every tic, at every tac; and even libraries full of 
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new books, whose untrimmed pages showed that they had never had the 
pleasure of being read, for an unread book, however beautiful, must feel 
as sad as an unloved person. 


The walls were covered with beautiful tapestries depicting coun- 
try scenes of plump, well-dressed peasants, smiling and happy. I won- 
dered in what rich country the models had been taken from —no doubt 
"from the States," which were said to be full of promise— for our Cana- 
dian peasants were so thin and miserable, over here! Everywhere pastel 
paintings and statuettes of frivolous shepherdesses brightened up the 
places that might have left us reflecting for a moment on the poverty of 
our settlers and workers. The floor of each room was covered with a thick 
wool carpet, and the ceiling illuminated by a large chandelier of 20 or 25 
candles that was to turn gloomy nights into sunny days. The window- 
panes were so clean and transparent that I crushed my nose on one of 
them as I tried to put my head out of the window without lifting the guil- 
lotine. If it's true that, according to monsieur le cure, the rich will have 
trouble getting into Paradise, I couldn’t help thinking: 


—Poor Monsieur Légaré... He must feel very, very guilty for being so 
rich in the midst of so much misery! 


Monsieur Ovide Légaré, the bourgeois who inspired me with all 
this singular pity, was, paradoxically, a being of remarkable kindness and 
simplicity. He was a man of fifty years of age, 5 feet 5 inches, somewhat 
paunchy. His double chin quivered with each of his exclamations, as if 
to give emphasis to his words. His eyes, enlarged by a binocle pinched 
astride his long Bourbon nose, gave the whole face a delightful aspect of 
meekness and benevolence which must have charmed many a heart. He 
inspired sympathy in those who spoke to him for the first time. I myself 
was seduced. I wondered for a long time if I'd been more charmed by the 
sweetness of his gaze than by his immense fortune. Perhaps both. God 
only knows what really inspires us. 


At his express request, I gave him a detailed account of my in- 
tervention which had saved his life. He confessed that he had simply for- 
gotten his purse, much to his regret. The bandit, who didn't believe him, 
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was determined to make him confess that he was hiding his money in the 
car. 


—My reckless distraction would have cost me my life if you hadn't inter- 
vened. This rascal slashed my neck and pricked me in the chest to 
frighten me into confessing a hiding place that didn't exist. 


Monsieur Légaré begged me to accept a reward from him, which 
I stubbornly refused; rather rashly, I must say, for I had not a penny to 
my name, and the sale of the canoe and musket, with which I hoped to 
replenish my pocket, was not going to bring me as much as I expected. 
But I didn't know anything about it by then. 


Be that as it may, my exemplary detachment —which was only 
apparent with regard to the goods of this world— and my refusal of any 
reward in hard and fast money, charmed Monsieur Légaré greatly. Just 
as the wicked adore the meek who do not defend themselves, so the 
greediest people are naturally attracted to the most unselfish. 


My host at once paid close attention to the details of my journey 
and to my fruitless search for Uncle Ildefonse. Of course, my feminine 
intuition prevented me from revealing to him that my race would only 
stop at the feet of my beloved Rémi, whom I cherished. In the course of 
my story, I ended up confessing that I was a girl. They were all —he and 
his family— so amazed that they could not believe it at first. 


—Are you sure? murmured Monsieur Légaré curiously, rounding his 
eyes in surprise. 


I explained that I risked less as a boy than as a girl, and they 
agreed. But Madame immediately gave me a dress so that I could recover 
my condition and get back to my old self. It seemed as if they considered 
me to be in a situation of sin until I had returned to my feminine garment. 
Curious reactions! 


Red River 


Chapter 28 
Mademoiselle Alexie is very pretty... 


—Would you be so kind as to go and change, Alexie! You'd give the 
servants a very strange impression coming to dinner in this attire! You've 
got almost two hours left before dinner. You have plenty of time. 


Before I could dress as a girl, I had to take a bath in a large 
wooden tub. I'd never yet had the opportunity in my life to wash my en- 
tire body in one go. We were very suspicious of water, because the doc- 
tors thought it carried all the diseases of the world, and the epidemics of 
cholera, typhus, and smallpox were there to frighten us even more. So, 
we usually just changed our shirts frequently to try to mop up the perspi- 
ration, grime, and, of course, the parasites that did not fail to find shelter 
and cover on our bodies. 


—Beware of water, my father kept repeating. 


For some mysterious reasons, perhaps in a spirit of contradiction, 
Monsieur Légaré was ahead of his time. Many took him for an eccentric. 
He refused to believe that the water was so dangerous to health, and he 
urged his family and staff to wash frequently... once a month. He even 
had three wooden tubs in his factory to allow his employees to wash up 
after work when they felt the need. 


So, two maids came and brought a wooden tub used for washing 
clothes, and they filled it with a few gallons of water heated in the kitchen 
fireplace. When I tried to undress completely, they laughed and forced 
me to partially undress to comply with the strict rules of decency. 


—Put your jacket back on... Hurry up, Mademoiselle ... Someone might 
see you! they could hardly speak, they were laughing so hard. 


One of them helped me to untuck myself. She cleaned me with 
soap and water, surface after surface, and soon I felt all odds and quite 
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strange without my usual layer of grime that floated and undulated in 
abandonment on the surface of the large wooden tub. I felt like I'd lost 
my shirt. When done, they dressed me in a beautiful lace dress, tight at 
the waist, flaring wide at the ankles. It was skillfully decorated with lace, 
pompons, and silk ribbons on the bodice, which I had the audacity to 
enhance on the breasts with a few embroidered handkerchiefs, aban- 
doned on a chest of drawers. A floppy hat covered my head and hid my 
badly cut hair, only revealing a few brown strands. I felt a little foolish 
and regretted telling them my secret. 


This done, it was time for dinner. I asked that Malou might not 
be forgotten, he who had been waiting for me so patiently outside. I went 
myself to bring him his meal. My new smell made him suspicious for a 
few moments, but he soon became accustomed to my unaccustomed 
cleanliness. 


My return to the living-room gave me a glimpse that I had done 
well to comply with their wishes. Monsieur Légaré immediately fell un- 
der my charms, which were solidly embellished with embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, and, as noon approached, he invited me to table. 


—Your uncle has probably left for Montreal to emigrate to the United 
States. The six New England states are covered with textile factories 
thanks to the cotton produced at very low prices by the slave states of the 
Deep South. The laws of England forbid us to do the same and to have 
manufactures to force us to buy from them, hence the unemployment and 
poverty unimaginable here. The entire surplus of our French-Canadian 
population is emigrating for these American jobs that unfortunately they 
can't find here. This will allow the British to take demographic control 
of Canada. The benefit is double for England. 


—My uncle has probably left with his family, | said simply, voluntarily 
ignoring all these perfidious calculations of England, of which I under- 
stood nothing. 


—He probably did! But... This Eldorado is in danger of drying up... Ac- 
cording to newspapers, the southern states of the Union are planning to 
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develop a manufacturing industry. They have cotton, and thanks to slav- 
ery, they could produce textiles at unbeatable prices. It would ruin the 
industry of the Northern states, which have abolished slavery. 


—Would French Canadians of New England lose their jobs?" 


—Without a doubt! You are right. Thus, our demographic hemorrhage 
would cease. 


—Probably, added Madame. But it will not give work to our fellow citi- 
zens, unless England ceases to forbid our industrialization and force us 
to buy from them. The farms are overcrowded. We'd have to open up 
other regions to colonization, to keep them here! 


—I am coming from a region that has just been opened up, | said. The 
Lac Saint-Jean and Saguenay region. 


—Yes, but it's not enough, we need to develop the Pays-d'en-Haut® and 
Abitibi. 


—Maybe that'll come one day. The problem with the manufacturing de- 
velopment of the Southern slave states is that the Northern industrialists 
can’t afford to let this happen. It would mean utter and complete ruin for 
them and unemployment for the American people. 


—RHow can they prevent it, if that's what the South wants? | asked. 


Northern industrialists have already begun to encourage the 
movement for the total abolition of slavery in the South. They generously 
distribute large amounts of money to the abolitionist movements, in order 
to help them in their anti-slavery propaganda and thus change the opinion 
of the masses... 


3° eThe Laurentians or Canadian Shield, north of Montreal. At the same time, the expression Pays- 
d'en-Haut also meant fur routes (Red River in Manitoba, the Great Lakes, North Dakota, etc.). 
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—Ah! I said. 


—Yes, because crowds are easily manipulated by financiers. But I fear 
that all this will lead to a civil war between the Northern industrialized 
states and the states that want to become industrialized in the South... 
Bah! Let's stop all these discussions that are too serious for an adorable 
creature like you. What do you intend to do now, young lady? 


—TI'm going to go back to the harbor first to get my canoe and my old 
musket... try to get as much money out of it as I can, and hit the road to 
Montreal, in the hope that Uncle Ildefonse hasn’t left for New England. 


—My coachman will accompany you and bring you back here. I may be 
interested in your rifle. I like old musket from the seventeenth century... 
If not, I know someone who can buy it for you. 
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Chapter 29 
... and even too pretty! 


In the afternoon, the coachman, Olivier Larocque, took me to the 
port. He preferred to go through the Haute-Ville, on the pretext that the 
Rue-Sous-le-Cap was too narrow for a horse-drawn carriage to circulate. 


—You can hardly get a handcart through there, he said, laughing. 


Olivier had become a little shy since I’d started dressing as a girl. 
Curious! I've noticed that some men, even among the strongest and brav- 
est, become awkward and embarrassed in the presence of a girl they like. 
I find it hard to understand, as I feel bold and confident in the presence 
of any man. My mother often told me: 


—lIn the presence of a man, it's good manners for a well-bred girl to 
lower your eyes and appear shy. If you can blush, it will be even better. 
You'll be judged better and much more attractive. 


To which I replied laconically: 
—That's absolutely ridiculous! 


—Oh, everything is ridiculous with you. You are recalcitrant to any good 
education! I don't know what we'll do with you! 


All these memories of my mother came back to haunt me like 
good old ghosts, as we strutted around in a pretty tilbury, behind an ele- 
gant black horse whose collar jingled with all its bells and its hooves 
clattered on the hard cobblestones of the Haute-Ville. 


Well sheltered from the scorching sun under the white leather 
parasol whose long fringes of beige linen trembled to the rhythm of the 
cobblestones, we strolled happily through the magnificent streets of the 
Vieille-Ville. I imagined myself as a beautiful princess, or perhaps 
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Queen Victoria herself, in the company of her black-clad coachman, and 
covered with a distinguished top hat. As I closed my eyes, I could even 
hear the hooves of my escort of Guard cavalrymen in gold and silver 
helmets. What a wonderful dream! 


I avoided sharing my innermost thoughts with Olivier for fear of 
hurting his feelings. He looked at me and probably thought I was beauti- 
ful in my long, low-cut dress. Luckily, he didn't know that most of my 
charm was made up of handkerchiefs. Under my rose-embroidered head- 
dress, I looked at him in a corner. He smiled at me and then quickly 
turned his head away with an embarrassed look. I really felt like a 
woman. Life is so wonderful when you think you're beautiful and 
wanted. Even if you know that it's just an illusion. 


I would respond to the gentlemen's hats with a slight smile, low- 
ering my eyes modestly to make them think I was well brought up. My 
mother would be so proud to see me. Passing through the Place d'Armes, 
I stretched out my hand towards the other side of the great river and asked 
Oliver*!: 


—What’s the name of that town on the other bank of the Saint-Laurent? 
Is it a suburb of Quebec City? 


—It's Aubigny®, the coachman kindly replied. Next to it, you'll see Lau- 
zon... where ships of all sizes are built. We call them shipyards! 


—Ah! Very interesting! 


Suddenly, a band of well-dressed young men crossed the Place 
d'Armes, singing a military march. Some waved curious green-white- 
red** or even blue-white-red flags. Municipal policemen followed on 


3! The Chateau Frontenac had not yet been built, and the other bank was visible from there. It 

did not open its doors until 1893. 

32 eThe town of Aubigny was renamed Lévis in 1861 in honour of General Lévis to celebrate the 
centenary of the defeat he inflicted on the British on the Plains of Abraham in 1760. 

33 © It was the tricolour of the Patriotes who had fought during the insurrection of 1837. The other 
tricolour was the French revolutionary flag, which was also used by Russian revolutionaries. 
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horseback. 


—They’re republican college students," Olivier explained. They sing "La 


Marseillaise", and "4 la claire fontaine", the anthem of the Patriotes of 
'37, to protest against the tragic events in Montreal. 


—What happened in Montreal? 1 asked, suddenly worried. 


—The colonial government is cheating on electoral representation. It’s 
giving French Canadians a number of MPs equal to that of the Anglo- 
Phones of the former Upper Canada, even though our population is 
greater. Mademoiselle Alexie, injustice always leads to revolt... 


was surprised and flattered to be called Mademoiselle Alexie. 


—My God, why didn't I stay on the banks of my Riviére-aux-Rats? I 
thought. Life there was so peaceful... Of course not! Life is more exciting 
here! 


After receiving a few blows with sticks, the young Republican 
protesters disappeared with their tricolor flags. The belligerent rhythms 
of 1837 and the Marseillaise melted into the cacophony of the street and 
the crackling hooves of the multitude of horses. Olivier engaged our el- 
egant cabriolet and his black horse in the Céte-de-la-Montagne to de- 
scend towards the port, which was invaded by masts, wooden beams and 
ropes. Most bowsprits, or foremasts, flew red flags with the union jack 
in the canton. 


—Olivier, the tavern keeper is sitting over there, | said, pointing my 
white-gloved finger towards a quay, but his tavern is the Cheval Blanc's 
tavern here! 


My eyes searched the quayside cluttered with wood stacks and 
various goods, to find the famous manager of the Cheval Blanc tavern... 
in vain! 


Oliver stopped in front of the drinking establishment, and went 
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in to save me from having to enter a disreputable place. He returned five 
minutes later, with an important-looking stranger. 


—M'sieur is the manager of the tavern. He claims that he did not receive 
any bark canoes or musket. 


—No, it wasn't him... | replied. I think I got robbed. 


On the way back, Monsieur Légaré reprimanded me for having 
so thoughtlessly entrusted my canoe and musket to the first person who 
came along. 


I assure you, Monsieur, that I have learned a good lesson for the rest of 
my life. 


I certainly hope so! The important thing in life is to learn from your mis- 
takes. Thus, all is not lost. In my personal case, I now manage to always 
have a certain amount of money with me... When thieves decide to attack 
me, they will be satisfied with the fruits of their aggression and will not 
seek revenge by taking my life. 
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Chapter 30 
Mr. Légaré is really too nice 


That evening, when I was alone with Monsieur Légaré in the 
boudoir, he tried to persuade me to settle in Quebec City: 


—You know how to read and write... I wish to employ you in the offices 
of the factory. Literate people aren’t in the working class... 


—Unm... 


—You know that I always favor people of modest background. My father 
was only a bardelleur*4. When you have ambition, you can succeed, and 
I'm ready to give you a hand... In fact, it was precisely his hand that 
frightened me. 


—Why?" 


—Why?... Why?... What for?... he repeated to give himself time to think. 
Well! Because you are a smart person who has great potential. 


I desperately searched for a way out. 
—But... I may not have any qualifications for such a position... 


—If you stay with me, he said, taking my right hand between his big hairy 
fingers, J promise you that you'll live here in Quebec City like a princess. 


The more his imagination advanced, the more mine receded. His 
eyes ran over my face, caressed the curve of my young lips, and beached 
themselves in my cleavage in which they seemed to be searching for 
something. For a moment I wondered if he hadn’t spotted the corners of 


*4 @The bardelleur is a cedar shingles cutter (les bardeaux) for roofs. They are called shingle 
weaver in the US and shingler in the UK. 
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the silk handkerchiefs which made up the bulk of my charm. I changed 
my position in the hope that they would disappear. I was embarrassed. 


—I feel very guilty... refusing your great... generosity, Monsieur Légare. 
But I have to go back as soon as possible to find my uncle Ildefonse... 


—What's so special about this... that... Uncle Idefonse! exclaimed 
Monsieur Légaré, frustrated and furious. Good... So, when do you want 
to leave? 


—As soon as possible, as soon as I’ve earned a little money. 


—It may take a long time, he said as he got up and walked out of the 
room. 


I remained petrified in my armchair. I made sure my silk hand- 
kerchiefs were well hidden, and began to think: 


—It’s me and nobody else who will choose my life... Mr. Légareé is a little 
too nice..., but he's old and married. Besides, I am tired of his authori- 
tarianism. I left my parents before I was old enough, and I don’t want to 
fall back under the thumb of an adult whose only desire is to control what 
Ido. 


I haven’t yet understood that in life everyone has to obey some- 
one, or, failing that, principles. As far as I am concerned, I preferred to 


direct my destiny according to my own desire. 


—I would agree to work here for a month or two to earn the money I 
need for my trip to Montreal, but no more! 


My mind was made up; no more than two months. Suddenly 
Madame Légaré entered the boudoir: 


—Ah! "You're here, she said with a touch of surprise. 


—Yes, ma'am! 
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From her grave face, I had the impression that she had heard her 
husband's proposals: 


—I’d like to offer you a nice reward, Alexie, which will allow you to 
leave for Montreal without delay. 


—That's kind of you, Madame. Légaré, but I'd much rather earn my 
money. I'm not a beggar! 


—RHow proud you are, Alexie! It’s out of the question of giving you alms. 
You saved my husband. 


She told me that they were preparing a substantial sum for me, 
for having saved his life at the risk of my own. Thanks to their largesse, 
I finally had the freedom to leave immediately and join my dear cousin 
who might have been lingering in Montreal. 


—As it is summer, you have the choice between the mail-coach and the 
steamer. The boat is less tiring but more expensive. 


—I'll take the mail-coach." 
—The stagecoach leaves from the Place-du-Marcheé, in the Haute-Ville, 


five days a week, explained Madame Légare. Every day except Sundays 
and Fridays. 
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Chapter 31 
The fake tavern keeper was a real thief 


The next afternoon, Olivier Larocque drove me back to the 
Haute-Ville in the company of Madame Légaré, who wanted to buy me 
a comfortable coat for the following winter. Suddenly, in the Céte-de-la- 
Fabrique, I spotted my thief strolling along the sidewalk in front of the 
Collége des Jésuites*. 


—Look, Oliver. That man over there! 
— Yes? 

—He's my thief from the port! 

—Are you sure, Mademoiselle Alexie? 
—Absolutely, Olivier! 


Now, by an exceptional coincidence, just as we both were look- 
ing at him, the thief snatched the purse of an old lady who had just left 
the College des Jésuites and ran off at full speed towards the Céte-de-la- 
Montagne. Oliver stopped our tilbury, screwed on the brake, and said: 


—Excuse me, Madame Légaré! Wait a moment for me, Mademoiselle 
Alexie. I'll be right back. 


Then he set off in pursuit of the thief. He took off like an arrow, 
disappeared and returned ten minutes later with a black eye, holding the 


35 @ In whose place, forty-six years later, was built the Hotel-de-Ville de Québec [in 1895]. Today 


the Place-du-Marché has become the Place de l'H6tel-de-Ville with part of the Céte-de-La-Fabrique; 
the Fabrique was in fact the Fabrique Council which managed the temporal goods of the parish, and 
not a factory. 
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thief by the wrist, which he twisted backwards. 

—Where did you put this lady's canoe and gun? Olivier repeated. 
—TI don't know that woman, the thief replied. 

—She was dressed as a boy. 

We couldn't get him to confess anything. Finally, I asked Olivier 
to let him go, because the English justice system of the time was hanging 
for a peccadillo, and I did not want to be the cause of his death. But before 
I let him go, I couldn't resist giving him a bit of a moral message: 
—Why do you lead the life of a thief? 

No doubt anxious to coax me, the boy pretended to be persuaded. 
—Because I don't have a job. 

—Why don't you look for one? 

But I couldn’t get him to confess his robbery. 

—I can't find any at the moment. Also, I got into the bad habit of robbing. 
But I swear to you that from this day forward, if you let me go free, I 


resolve to starve myself rather than steal. 


—You were bad enough to rob a youngster who came to Quebec City 
and knew no one. It was really bad. 


—I realize that, and I promise I'll never do that again. I swear to you on 
all that is most sacred! 


—We’ve got to make him reimburse the stolen goods, said Madame Lé- 
garé. 


—Do you have any money in your purse? Show me your purse! Olivier 
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ordered 
He had nine piastres, seven shillings, and eight sous. 


—TI intended to sell my canoe and my musket for 5 dollars. So you give 
me 5 piastres and it's all yours. 


—No, tabarnouche? I need the money to pay my rent. 


—You have to pay your debts first. This is Justice. Otherwise, you will 
be handed over to the police. 


He looked terrified. And handed over five silver coins of eight. I 
gestured to Olivier. 


—Let him go, Olivier. He paid his debt. 
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Chapter 32 
Leaving for Montreal 


The following Sunday, I went with my host family to the 10 a.m. 
Mass. The Légaré family was in full swing: Monsieur, Madame and the 
two children, Frangois and Napoléon. As I left the church, I had another 
fright: my thief was watching me from the nearby sidewalk with a look 
of hatred. Far from seeking forgiveness, he only wanted revenge. Yet I 
knew that no one is all bad or all good. 


—If you'd like to pack your bags for departure, unfortunately you won't 
be able to come to vespers with us this afternoon, murmured Madame 
Légaré. 


—I'm sorry} I replied to please her. 


At church, Madame Légaré had a reserved chair with a silver 
plaque in her name, in the front row (the place of honor assigned to lords 
in the countryside). She explained to me that every year the chairs were 
sold at auction by the Conseil-de-Fabrique. The beadle, perched on a 
chair, raised the stakes quite ceremoniously, in the presence of the parish 
priest, the churchwardens, and the freeholders: 


—How much on this bench?... One piastre... two piastres... three pias- 
tres... eight piastres... Go! Go! Outbid! Outbid!... nine piastres... Climb 


up... 


Family pride meant that some parishioners spent large sums of 
money to appear socially first in their parish. The next day, early in the 
morning, Madame and Monsieur Légaré accompanied me to Place-du- 
Marché, to catch the Montreal stagecoach. Monsieur remained stub- 
bornly silent. I had insisted on arriving around 7:00 a.m. because the 
mail-coach left at 8:00 a.m. I wanted to make sure I got a seat. 


The Place-du-Marché was a large, paved area, bordered by three 
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beautiful buildings: the Collége des Jésuites, the Halles-du-Vieux-Mar- 
ché, and the magnificent Cathedral Notre-Dame-de-Québec**. In order 
not to appear too modest next to these architectural marvels, the sur- 
rounding buildings stood as high as possible on three and even four 
floors, widening their elegant glazed dormer windows like sparkling 
eyes. 


We were waiting for the stagecoach, when about 7:15 a.m. a cart 
pulled by a placid ox, passed. The herdsman knocked on an oak door, 
which opened. After a low-voice discussion, a body was taken out under 
a linen sheet. It was placed in the carriage. When the curious crew passed 
us by, I could see five corpses. Madame Légaré, who was watching me 
out of the corner of her eye, grabbed my shoulder. 


—These are the night’s deaths. You know that cholera is raging in our 
region... We need to bury them as quickly as possible without gathering 
the families. Everyone risks being infected. 


—lIt's very sad, I said. 


Deep in the woods, I hadn't even heard of these misfortunes. 
About 7:45 a.m., the stagecoach arrived with all its bells. It prepared to 
courageously begin its far-flung journey to serve all the seigneuries as 
far as Montreal, along the Chemin-du-Roy, the King’s Way. Then, with 
a different crew, it might exile itself to New York City. During the winter 
months, European mail arrived through this great American city because 
of the icepack on the St-Lawrence River. In summer, the mail followed 
the traditional routes of the St.Lawrence. 


Our mail coach was a heavy, very tall carriage on wheels, with 
rather rounded lines. It required no less than six horses to pull it. The 
crew consisted of two men, well dressed in dark liveries and shiny high 
hats. The postilion and the master coachman proudly wore a large 


6 eToday, the Town Hall replaced the Jesuit College. The Halles-du-Vieux-Marché have disap- 
peared. Only Notre Dame de Québec Basilica-Cathedral still exists. 
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moustache in the Gallic style, pointing downwards like two large icicles 
of hair. It made them look like brutes when they were very nice people. 


—TI'll say a prayer to Saint-Christophe to protect you, said Madame Lé- 
garé. He is the patron-saint of travelers. With him, you're safe! 


I was travelling by stagecoach for the first time, and everything 
was of the utmost interested to me. The coach’s three compartments were 
occupied by passengers; The front one, open to the outside, had a single 
bench, on which sat the coachman and three passengers. This section was 
called the coupé because the roof was open. 


The middle room was called "the interior." It contained a large 
trunk*’ in which the postilion stowed the mail to be taken away, in bun- 
dles tied up according to the destination: 


—RHave you taken the mail on board? asked the coachman. 


—Yes, sir! the postilion replied, respectfully. 


—And have you divided it into bundles for each seigneurie?** 


—Yes, sir. 


The rounded rear compartment was therefore called the rotunda. 
On top of the stagecoach were piled bundles, suitcases, and oak trunks, 
all tightly secured and covered with a leather tarpaulin. Two or three poor 
people were travelling cheaply under this baggage tarpaulin, or even 
above it, for even less money, clinging to the ropes that held the heap of 
bundles in place. If I hadn't met Mr. and Mrs. Légaré, I would have trav- 
eled up there. Fortunately, the night before, Madame Légaré had given 
me a leather purse, which she had concealed under my beautiful white 
dress of immaculate lace. She had fastened it securely to a belt that held 


37 @A trunk is une malle in French. Mail is still called /a malle in French Canada. 


38 eSeigneurie became parish then municipality. 
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the pouch at stomach level. It rounded me up a bit, but I didn't care. 
—Take your seat, said the coachman. We'll be off soon! 


Madame Légaré gave me a long hug, and I felt that I already 
loved her like a mother. Monsieur shaked my hand, without the slightest 
smile. To get a better view of the landscape, and also to keep an eye on 
Malou, who was to follow me at the race, I politely asked the coachman's 
permission to sit beside him, on the high bench of the coupé, so high. He 
was surprised by my request. A young girl of such good family (he 
seemed to know the Légaré family, at least by reputation) usually trav- 
elled in the rotunda, where the panorama could be admired in three di- 
rections. The coachman avoided placing in this rotunda the poor people, 
the smell of which might have greatly disturbed and offended the more 
sensitive nostrils of persons of quality. 


—Come on! We're leaving! 


After our touching farewells, I tried to pull myself up into the 
high seat of the coupé. 


—Oh no, Alexie! cried Monsieur Légaré. It is out of the question for a 
distinguished young girl like you to sit on this perch! Descend into the 
rotunda! 


Moaning between my lips, though with a smile, I submitted to 
his will. I owed him that. 


—Forward! shouted the coachman. 


Two snaps of the postilion's whip set the huge stagecoach in mo- 
tion. The good Madame Légaré dabbed her eyes with her silk handker- 
chief, embroidered with her initials and those of her husband. As for 
Monsieur, he remained dignified, his hand raised in sign of farewell. 
Malou trotted along beside us. The coachman had refused to give him a 
seat near the mail-trunk. It is true that my faithful and impressive wolf- 
malamute, with hair as hard as quack grass, was not a little angel. 
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The heavy diligence rushed into the Rue-de-Buade, which ran 
alongside the beautiful basilica, turned into the Rue-du-Fort, and reso- 
lutely set out on the Chemin-Saint-Louis, which ran southwest, towards 
Montreal. The young postilion made the journey on the back of the last 
horse on the left, from whence, by means of a long semi-rigid whip, he 
could reach the three leading horses. It was really he who was in charge 
of the team, for the coachman was content to talk peacefully with the 
passengers. 


I left without having seen my brother Francois, a boarder at the 
Petit Séminaire de Québec, for fear that he would feel morally bound to 
denounce me to the religious authorities during his obligatory confes- 
sions. 


—No! There was no question of taking the risk of being sent back to 
Riviére-aux-Rats! | thought. Caution! 


Suddenly, as I entered the Chemin-Saint-Louis, I saw a man with 
a large hat staring fixedly at the stagecoach. As the horses passed by him, 
he lifted the brim of his hat to reveal his face, and I recognized my thief 
who glared at me in hatred through the glass. Malou almost shoved him 
as he trotted along. The thief looked at the animal in fear and continued 
on his way. 
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Chapter 33 
Along the Chemin du Roy 


When the good Légaré family had disappeared behind the corner 
of Notre-Dame Cathedral, and there was no need to show my gratitude 
to them by friendly signs, I discreetly wiped away the last tear with the 
back of my hand, took a deep gulp of air, and glanced at Malou, who was 
trotting kindly behind the diligence. 


At first, my gray wolf, who seemed so fearsome to the passers- 
by, showed some panic at seeing me go, and kept looking for my image 
through the rotunda window. But after a few kilometers he got used to it, 
and came to think that his reassuring mistress was the whole stagecoach. 


As long as the carriageway was paved, the diligence kept up uo 
the speed of a person at a walk, that is to say, one league per hour*’. As 
we pass along the thick city walls and dry moat of the Vauban citadel, 
my neighbor on the left noticed the union jack floating at the top of a 
mast. This seemed to awaken in his mind some bitter thoughts about the 
world politics of the moment: 


—The French have just captured Emir Abd el-Kader, and are now com- 
pleting their invasion of Ottoman Algeria. The British are annexing the 
Punjab, stealing South Africa from the Boers, waging war against China 
to force the Chinese to buy their cursed opium; the U.S. steals California 
from Mexico. This nineteenth century truly marks the reign of rapine and 
immorality, he exclaimed, in the strong, deep voice of a death row inmate 
trying to dominate the drum roll to address his last speech to a crowd of 
onlookers. 


Although his voice prevailed over the deafening hum of the iron- 
shod wheels on cobblestones, no one picked up the provocative 


39 94 kwh. 
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comment, not even a mustachioed redhead who pretended not to hear. 
The diligence continued its noisy march, crossed the city fortifications 
through the Porte-Saint-Louis, and onto the Plains-of-Abraham. 


Like a dog snorting, the carriageway suddenly cleared itself of 
the houses that bordered it, and the cobblestones disappeared by magic, 
to the great satisfaction of the travelers. The deafening noise was reduced 
to a continuous crackle, which, at least, made it possible to hear one an- 
other when one wanted to talk. At places, patches of cobblestones sprang 
up, very useful in rainy season in muddy depressions; but we were in a 
dry weather, and our postilion had to pull aside our wheels over the 
beaten dirt, so as not to plunge us again into the dizzying drum roll. 


—We can’t hear each other anymore! said the gossipmongers to inter- 
tupt the flow of their conversation. 


The rotunda’s benches, upholstered in blue velvet, were occu- 
pied by six people, five men and one woman; myself. From the ceiling 
hung large yellow woolen pompoms, soiled by the hands of the passen- 
gers who used them to lift themselves or change seats. All the travelers 
seemed to be quite well-off, socially speaking. I seemed so too. At least, 
that's what my beautiful white dress all embellished with lace, tassels and 
embroidery suggested, and my large hat adorned with an aigrette, whose 
feathers throbbed with life at every pothole. 


I had taken care to pack a bundle containing my boy's clothes, 
my axe, and my dagger, tokens of my ever-endangered virtue. My man- 
ners seemed a little rough for a young lady of such a good family. So, 
not wishing to betray the woman of the woods that I was, in the midst of 
these educated and mocking Quebecers, I kept silent and tried to keep a 
straight face, while thinking that some of those around me should have 
done the same, rather than spouting their platitudes; because, as my Aunt 
Ursula used to say: 


—Among people who have nothing interesting to say, the most accepta- 
ble are those who know how to keep their mouth shut. 
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Chapter 34 
Madame Légaré's Farewell Gift. 


As a reward for saving her beloved husband's life, Madame Lé- 
garé had insisted that I accept a large purse of 200 piastres, a sum I'd 
never seen before. This money allowed me to leave immediately without 
waiting to earn it through my daily work. So, this departure suited eve- 
ryone, especially Madame Légaré, who must have known that her hus- 
band found me quite attractive. 


In the evening, just before going to sleep, I had taken the time to 
spread out my small fortune on the bed, to contemplate each and every 
of the coins I had received, which offered me freedom, because it's un- 
deniable that money gives us more freedom than it takes away. In the 
dim flickering light of my whale oil lamp, I had been able to admire coins 
totally unknown to me: there were several American dollars, a few 
pounds sterling and silver shillings”, copper pennies, a gold guinea and 
a gold sovereign. I also noticed Spanish gold coins from South America: 
three doubloons, a pistole, and a multitude of silver reals, which served 
as small change for all the Spanish gold coins. I also found in my little 
treasure five gold crowns (escudo) and three "pieces of eight" in pure 
silver, of which the stylized 8, crossed out with the two Pillars of Hercu- 
les, was to become the symbol of our dollars when they were struck in 
1866, so prestigious were the Spanish coins everywhere in America. 


—I am safe from any need! | thought, sighing at ease. 


To my great surprise, I also found, with tenderness, some old 
French coins from the time of New France: a louis d'or, one livre and two 


a eCheling : French pronunciation and spelling of shillings. In Canada, the French currency has 
been obsolete since the Currency Act of 1841. But nearly 80 years after the session of New France, 
the French currency was still used because of the lack of liquidity in the English colonies. Eng- 
land's aim was to hinder the trade of its colonies in order to make them Economic Reserves, to sup- 
ply the motherland with raw materials and buy its manufactured goods. The guinea was originally 
a gold pound sterling (from slavery) from the Gulf of Guinea where gold was also found. 
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silver écus, five deniers and several sols of copper. We had the choice 
between bartering or using this motley assortment of coins of various 
origins, very strange to me who had just come out of the woods. Only 
cunning merchants and devious bankers could find their way in this mul- 
titude of currencies, for they could rob at leisure from simple people, who 
had only an approximate idea of their value. 


—That's all I can give you for your money, Madame, otherwise I'd be out 
of my own pocket! they will say to excuse their stinginess and dishonesty, 
when I want to change my money? 


Madame Légaré had no doubt given me all her personal savings 
to enable me to leave as soon as possible, away from her husband, and 
thus to remove from her husband any possibility of misstep. For my part, 
even if I didn’t know the exact value of this gift, I felt very reassured to 
possess this small fortune which spared me the immediate worries of 
"travelling on foot or staying at home," as the poor generally did. Indeed, 
the journey from Quebec to Montreal, including the obligatory meals and 
nights in hostels, represented two months’ wages of a sawmill worker, 
and you had to be well off to afford it. Opposite me, next to the stranger 
who feigned indifference to my neighbor’s provocative comments, stood 
a rather plump old man in his forties*’. He had introduced himself as a 
notary in Repentigny. This well-t-do man had come to Beauport to visit 
his daughter, and had left very satisfied to see that she was well estab- 
lished. He explained in great detail that he had married his daughter to a 
Beauport's notary thanks to the intercession of the Repentigny's parish 
priest who happened to be, by a happy coincidence, the brother of the 
Beauport's priest. 


—It's a great family! he concludes with satisfaction. 


Our stagecoach finally passed the highest point of the Plains of 


4! @The average life expectancy at the time was forty years. So, we were old from that age. Only the 
rich and most vigorous lived to be seventy or eighty years of age. Above all, it was the high infant 
mortality rate that lowered the average of life. The ordinary pound sterling was silver. 
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Abraham, the Butte-a-Nepveu. 


—It was here that La Corriveau was hanged in 1763, commented a pas- 
senger. 


—Why here? asked one of the passengers. 


—Because it is the highest point on the Plains of Abraham®. This is a 
warning to everyone! 


The conversation turned to the two bloody battles which had 
raged in 1759 and 1760 on these plains of such sad memory, and in which 
first the French, and then the English in 1760, had been routed. I very 
often glanced outside the carriage to check that Malou was keeping up, 
because on the dirt road the stagecoach had taken up its cruising speed, 
two leagues an hour (8“™"). A little more than an hour after our departure, 
we changed horses at the Sainte-Foy stage. The inn-post-houses were 
well organised. Each was staffed by an innkeeper-postmaster whose 
main responsibility was to provide the horses and the accommodation. In 
fifteen minutes —or thirty during the night stages— dashing and rested 
horses were harnessed, and passengers had time to dismount for a quick 
bite; at least for those who hadn’t brought their food basket with them. 
The innkeepers, who had dearly purchased the privilege of running the 
post-house, did their utmost to serve the travelers with zeal and effi- 
ciency. 


—For those who in urgent needs, now’s the time, exclaimed the coach- 
man. 


—The "becosses" are at the bottom of the garden, added the postmaster. 


—We're going to have 29 post-house relays along the Chemin du Roy to 


” elt was on this site, at the top of the Butte-A-Nepveu (now colled La Colline parlementaire), that 
the National Assembly of Quebec was built around 1880. The old parliament of the time of Lower 
Canada sat in the bishopric of Bishop Saint-Vallier, after it was converted into the Government 
House. It had already been destroyed by fire and rebuilt. 
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Montreal," the notary told me. 


He seemed to have taken a liking to me and was keen to say 
something, anything, as long as he kept in touch with me. Did he have 
an idea in the back of his head? Clearly, as soon as I was dressed as a 
girl, I was getting insistent attentions from men which seemed to me less 
and less pleasant. I stroked Malou’s head as he just joined me. 


—Is that your dog? The notary asked, a little concerned. 
—Yes! He follows me at a gallop... Twenty-nine relays? That's a lot! 


—Not too much for the 270 km of the Chemin-du-Roy. You know, this 
was Canada's first kingsway. If you go all the way to Montreal, you'll 
cross 16 rivers on bridges or ferries. 


The good notary from Repentigny was, as he proudly confided 
to me, President of the Churchwardens of the Parish Council of Our Lady 
of the Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He caught his breath 
twice to state his title. Thanks to his authority, the church was in the midst 
of expansion work: 


—The nave is going to be enlarged and the fagade redone! 
—You give your all, unstintingly, I said with great admiration. 
—I’ve received so much from my fellow human beings that I feel obliged 
to give myself, to devote myself to them, he replied, with an air of disarm- 
ing simplicity and modesty. 

Then the coachman returned sucking his whiskers to rid them of 
any fragments of food or drops of sauce that might have clung to them. 


Every ninety minutes, we passed a stage: Saint-Augustin, Neuville, Les 
Ecureuils, Cap-Santé, Deschambault 18 km plus loin, and so on and on. 
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Chapter 35 
A notary a little too obliging 


I always speak of Quebec City as the capital, but in 1849, by the 
time I passed through this beautiful city, it was no longer the capital. This 
historic city had been in its time the redoubtable capital of New France 
which the Bostonnais compared to impregnable Troy as they feared the 
fighting spirit of its inhabitants who had no qualms about attacking them 
in the depths of winter, by polar cold. However, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, at the time of my escapade, the capital of the United 
Province of Canada was Montreal. Because of the violence unleashed by 
the Orangemen, the Canadian Government was preparing to move to To- 
ronto, then a less populous city. 


—Politicians tend to settle far from the crowds, whose critical gaze they 
fear, said the notary. 


We trotted along Chemin-Saint-Louis, which winds its way 
across the Plains of Abraham Martin. In places, we passed tall windmills 
that greeted us with their wings. 


—These windmills are majestic... And what about those towers without 
windmills? 


—Defense towers. They are called Martello Towers*’. The British built 
them to prevent the Americans from taking Canada from them. They took 
this idea from the island of Corsica. 


Until then, I had seen only the Trois-Pistoles windmill, which 
was almost entirely lost behind the horizon of my memories, as well as 
the mill whose great wings of white canvas I had recently seen, tirelessly 


“8 «Selon certains, ce nom viendrait, par métathése (inversion de phonémes ou de syllabes) du nom 
de la tour génoise de La Mortella en Corse-Nord. 
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caressing the blue sky of Isle-aux-Coudres 


At the third stop, I managed to take place in the coupé, and found 
that the coachman and the postilion were doing the same effort of imag- 
ination to juggle with swear words and picturesque imprecations that 
amused some and scandalized others. 


—They're just trying to attract the attention of ladies and girls, I said to 
myself. /'m going to avoid smiling because I've noticed that after each 
swear, they look at me to see the effect. 


I thought I'd heard it all from the lumberjacks and trappers of the 
far-off Saguenay, but I realized that the inhabitants of the big cities 
showed a creativity that was all enhanced with a touch of humor. These 
multiple "invocations", mingled with the sharp crack of the whip, were 
highly effective in spurring our six dashing Canadian horses as they 
climbed a hill. To go to the left, the postilion shouted "dia," and to the 
right "Aue," as at home at Riviére-aux-Rats. 


I covered eight stages that day before letting the stagecoach con- 
tinue without me. I stopped at La Pérade, determined to resume my jour- 
ney the next day with an early morming diligence. The fatigue made me 
regret a little that I didn't take the boat like most people in the right sea- 
son. 


At the La Pérade relay station, on the banks of the Sainte-Anne 
River, I took leave of my travelling companions. But when the old forty- 
something notary overheard me giving up, he suddenly realized that he, 
too, was tired. I asked the relay manager if he had enough to accommo- 
date me. 
—Just for you? 


—Yes, Monsieur, I said. 


—Of course, madame! I have a great bed. 
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His wife led me to a large room all crowded with two large dou- 
ble beds and three small ones. I chose the smallest and placed my bundle 
under the large bed base with four legs carved in lion's paws. After which 
I went downstairs for supper. On the wall, a sign reads: He who sleeps 
dines. 


—Does that mean that all you have to do is sleep to satisfy your hunger? 
I asked the notary. 


—Think again! The innkeeper is less selfless than you think. He means 
that the meal is mandatory for those who want the lodging. 


The notary, who seemed to know everything, insisted on offering 
me supper: a delicious sagamite** followed by a fine plate of pig's foot 
stew. Malou enjoyed the best meal of his life, for he finished my wooden 
bowl, and the innkeeper even gave him a little extra. 


I realize how much my beautiful lace dress embellished with fine 
embroidery and frills (and perhaps also the famous silk embroidered 
handkerchiefs that I had allowed myself to keep), gave me privileges that 
I would not have had with my pants and plaid shirt. How resist the pleas- 
ure of enjoying it a little too much? 

After feasting on all our leftovers in the inn’s stable, Malou spent 
the night there in the company of a carter, a herdsman, and the groom. 
They were a bit worried. 

—Is he mean or dangerous? the cowherd worried. 
—No, not at all! You have to ignore him and he will ignore you! I replied. 


—Ah! 


—Well, I want to thank you very much for the supper. But, I'm sorry, I 


a eMilk and corn soup. 
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have to go to bed. It’s been a tiring day, | said to the notary public, after 
the meal. 


—I think so do I. I'm tired! It's been a trying day, replied my tabellion. 


I entered the vast dark room, and bumped into the large central 
bed. Then I heard a mushy protest: 


—Be careful, sti! Some people are sleeping! Tabarouette! People are 
shameless! 


My pupils quickly became accustomed to the darkness. The beds 
were almost all occupied by sleepers. I crept up to mine and went to bed 
fully dressed, at the risk of crumpling my beautiful lace, while the notary 
took off his top hat and suit and slipped into a nightgown and bonnet that 
made a great light stain in the darkness. Strange, all that! I didn't know 
that the rooms were shared in hostels. Around midnight, I was woken up 
by... a hand. It crept stealthily into my bed like a devious snake. I opened 
my eyes wide, and in the darkness, I realized that the alley between my 
bed and that of my old companion had disappeared. His scoundrel bed 
had surreptitiously moved closer to mine. The snooping hand moved im- 
perturbably into my bed as if to explore, in search of forbidden pleasures. 
At first, I just pushed myself to get away from it. The fingers continued 
their intrusion as if the notary's arm was oversized. He had boasted dur- 
ing the meal that he had a long arm in his Parish Council, but I did not 
expect to have the painful and irritating experience of it that evening. 
Exasperated, I cried out to him in a thunderous voice: 


—Sir, you wake me up! Can you take your hand off my bed, please? 


—Excuse me," he murmured, humiliated. J didn't think it would wake you 
up! 


— You're joking, no doubt. 


But he found it difficult to renounce the voluptuousness which 
he had promised himself, and for which, perhaps, he thought I was 
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indebted to him. In a voice that was no more than a breath, he insisted: 
—Listen, Alexie... I like you very much... 


—We'll talk about it tomorrow. In the meantime, get your hand off here 
and let me sleep. I'm very tired! 


—Hey! Will you soon stop whining! shouted a big, irritated voice. If I 
get up, someone’s gonna get hurt! 


Cabanes de pécheurs des poissons des chenaux, a La Pérade. Priv. Coll. 
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Chapter 36 
Back in boy's clothes 


When I woke up in the morning, I found that the notary had taken 
an earlier diligence. His bed, once again virtuous, had mysteriously re- 
sumed its military alignment in the dormitory. At least I wouldn't have 
the displeasure of seeing his pale face again. Thinking back on the inci- 
dent, I distinctly heard in my head my mother's edifying voice lecturing 
me in the following terms: 


—It's your fault, Alexie! You should never have accepted gifts from that 
man. Men’s generosity is never free. Nor is that of women, for that mat- 
ter. They expect something in return. And if you're planning not to give 
anything —as I dare to hope from my own daughter-— it doesn't seem fair 
and honest to me to accept their gifts! 


Why do I have to think of my mother every time I have some- 
thing to reproach myself with? I feel like she's in my head watching me. 
It infuriates me! 


This lesson served me well all my life. I quickly smoothed out 
my clothes and hat to leave. After breakfast, I took the 10:00 a.m. stage- 
coach. I sat down on top of the coupé with the coachman. He kept two 
muskets behind him, for himself and for the postilion, in anticipation of 
some bad encounter. There were probably huge sums of money in the 
large mail trunk, and they had to protect them at the risk of their lives. 
The Riviere-Sainte-Anne was crossed in a ferry, on which I had Malou 
embarked, and the stages began to unfold, to pass by, in the midst of a 
radiant landscape. 


In the early afternoon, the Trois-Riviéres stage offered me an 
excellent meal. The city was beautiful, perched like a wild eagle on a 
cliff that dominated and watched over the St. Lawrence River. At each 
stop, the coachman opened the trunk in the central compartment to pull 
out the package of letters destined for the seigneurie we were passing 
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through, or to the more distant parishes on the Chemin-du-Roy. 


—It's not like winter, said the coachman. Jn the off-season, the volume 
of mail is greater. But in the summer, the mailboat competes with us. 


Arriving in Repentigny two days later, the stagecoach passed 
Notre Dame church, which was in the midst of being expanded. So, the 
notary hadn't lied to us. We boarded a ferry to cross the Riviére-des-Prai- 
ries, whose channel merged with that of the Riviere-des-Mille-Isles. We 
had arrived on the vast island of Montreal. 


Other ferries from Repentigny carried vehicles and horses to 
other destinations. Then we passed the parishes of Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Longue-Pointe, Saint-Laurent, and finally the immense city of Montreal, 
even larger than Quebec City, since its population was nearly 60,000 in- 
habitants. 


How was I going to find my way through this labyrinth of streets 
and this human anthill? I made a little prayer to God to help me avoid 
making an irreparable mistake. Ah! If my parents saw me facing these 
dangers, what terrible anguish they would feel! 


When I landed in Montreal, I immediately thought to dress as a 
boy. It was my refuge from most dangers. I secluded myself in a room at 
the inn and quickly put on my plaid shirt and velvet pants. I took care to 
tuck the hatchet into my belt (left side) under the woollen shirt, and to 
fasten ma dagger against my right thigh in its leather sheath. The torn 
lining, at the bottom of my pocket, gave me access to the knife. Better to 
plan for the worst! Then, I placed a few piastres in my right pocket... 
and the beautiful lace dress and the double-crested hat in my bundle, at 
the risk of offending their femininity and break the fragile egret feathers. 


—And now, all I have to do is find my uncle Ildefonse and especially my 
handsome Rémi... A needle in a haystack! I thought. 


The stagecoach line continued its endless journey to New York. 
Several emigrants came up to occupy our seats. This was, as I said, the 
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route usually followed by the tens of thousands of French Canadians and 
Irish who were going to repopulate New England. The Protestant popu- 
lation of its six states, hostile to this popish invasion, fled the Atlantic 
coast to found new Protestant Portlands on the Pacific coast, before being 
overtaken there too. Because you can never escape your fears, especially 
when they’re imaginary*. 


I stepped out onto the sidewalk of the inn. Malou joined me, and 
to express his delirious joy at seeing me again in my boy's clothes, he 
began to jump around me, yelping in delight. This was a rather rare re- 
action, as my dog tended to remain rather undemonstrative in the most 
exhilarating moments or in the face of imminent danger; like a true gen- 
tleman. He was finally reunited with his master, his true travelling com- 
panion. 


—Let's go, Malou! Here we are in Montreal! 


45 eMuch to the delight of the English colonial authorities, 250,000 French Canadians were gone to 
New England, while Englishmen were imported from England at great expense to populate the Ca- 
nadian West, which was thus anglicized. For comparison, only 10,000 French people lived in Can- 
ada. 
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Chapter 37 
Lost in misery 


I'd left without regret the beautiful stagecoach, with its padded 
walls, which, for three days, had broken my back without breaking my 
unwavering stubbornness to find my beloved Rémi, whom I followed 
from afar like the Three Wise Men, the Shepherd's Star. 


However, my satisfaction at reaching the end of my journey was 
far from overflowing, for I knew that from now on, and until I found 
them again, I was left to my own strength in the largest city of Canada 
and even North America*®. You always think you've reached the end of 
your trials without realizing that it's just a stage of life. 


I could feel my stomach clenching under my plaid shirt, 
squeezed by the bountiful purse of Madame Légaré, so generous, cer- 
tainly, but also by the fear of losing myself in this mass of people, even 
with my dear and faithful Malou at my feet. 


To advise me on the choice of a hotel, I wisely decided to ask 
three very decently dressed ladies who were chatting on the sidewalk: 


—Excuse me, ladies, could you please tell me about a hotel not too ex- 
pensive? 


The ladies turned their large, astonished eyes to me, and one of 
them replied in a strange language which I did not understand. I was 
about to repeat my question, no doubt poorly worded, when, with perfect 
harmony, they turned their backs on me and walked away. This was my 
first contact with the English language. 


Another woman, whose revealing attire revealed nothing to me, 
so unfamiliar was I with the vicissitudes of a great city, was streetwalking 


46 eAfter New York City (500,000). In 1850, Los Angeles had 1,600 and San Francisco 25,000. 
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in Rue-Saint-Paul. I asked her the same question. 


—The Hotel Rasco is just what you need if you don't have too much 
money, my lovebird, she replied gently. Keep walking straight ahead and 
you'll find this hotel on your left, just before the Marché-Bonsecours. 


—Merci, Madame. 
—You're welcome, and may God protect you! 


I walked for a few minutes and finally found a slightly rusty sign 
that said Rasco's Hotel. It was a vast building, whose leprous facade also 
revealed the same inscription engraved in the gate lintel. The many win- 
dows of this great edifice looked sadly out onto the Rue-Saint-Paul. Most 
of the hotel’s windows, long since shattered, displayed pieces of card- 
board. After some hesitation, I entered the lobby. The receptionist, bar- 
ricaded behind a grimy counter, pointed his left eye at me, as a black 
blindfold covered the right. 


—Good morning, Monsieur. Do you have rooms that aren't too expen- 
sive? 


—That's all I've, lad! For how many people? 
—Just me. 
—For how long? 


—Don't know yet. I'm looking for my uncle Ildefonse de Ladurantaye and 
my cousin Rémi Bernier... Do you know them? 


—Listen to me, young boy, the man replied, laughing. There are nearly 
60,000 inhabitants in Montreal. It's the largest city in North America"... 


47 @After New York City. 
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—Yes of course... My question is silly! 


—Quite silly, yes! Tell me about it! You're right!... I'll give you the room 
for a week. That'll be a piasse*and twenty-five. 


I paid on the spot. He gave me back a few pennies in change. 
Then he took from a drawer a somewhat rusty iron key, a tallow candle 
all swollen with congealed drippings, and led me through dark, dirty, 
foul-smelling corridors. The paint on the walls was peeling, and I saw a 
dirty, badly combed child tearing off a shaving of paint and crunching it 
noisily in his hungry little mouth hemmed of snot. 


Most of the bedroom doors remained ajar, and the faint glow of 
the smoldering candle revealed an indescribable mess. Everything was 
squalid and reeked of urine, garbage and whiskey. Everywhere, holes in 
the walls, scars from punches or kicks, exuded violence, neglect and 
abandonment. 


In the rubble of the bedrooms, I could make out men, women, 
and children, dressed in rags, almost naked, lying on filthy mattresses. 
Some were trying to sing grimacing refrains in their hesitant drunken or 
demented voices. Others looked desperately ill, uttering pitiful groans of 
the dying. Still others insulted each other with blasphemies. I even saw 
some of them fighting with fists or knives. 


It was truly the hell of the poor, a by-product of England's Indus- 
trial Revolution, which forbade us to compete with it. 


—Yes, I know, murmured the receptionist, a little embarrassed by such 
horror. It could be better. But don't forget that for the price of a single 
day, you've got the whole week. 


38 ePiastre, named after the Spanish 8-silver coin, which enjoyed great prestige at the time. French 
Canadians immediately dubbed the new Canadian dollar "Piastre". 
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—Yes of course! I said simply. 


—Some of them are injured or victims of work-related accidents, fired 
for that reason. Others are unemployed, caught tuberculosis, typhus, 
smallpox or even cholera brought by the poor Irish... 


—Yes, I'm aware of that... 
—Their only consolation is laudanum... 
—The lauda...? 


—Laudanum. It's opium... the drug that's being produced in large quan- 
tities in India by the British East India Company. This company sells this 
plague throughout the Empire and even elsewhere. 


—And... Is this drug authorized? 


—No! But it's tolerated by the Government because this company is very 
powerful. It buys off MPs and the whole Government in London. This 
drug is smuggled into England, and sold to the general public by apoth- 
ecaries who make huge profits from it. 


—RHow terrible! How can the Queen accept all this? 


—My dear sir, she agrees to wage war on China to force that country to 
smoke her drug... She let the Irish starve rather than provide relief, even 
though they re supposed to be her own subjects... So, please don't talk to 
me about the Monarchy. The Republic alone is desirable! 


—But this hotel? 


—This hotel is not old, he explained. It was inaugurated in 1836, and for 
several years it was in great fashion. Famous opera singers, fortune's 
favorites, blood-drinking usurers; the entire wealthy bourgeoisie flocked 
with delight to the very spot you're standing. And then other, newer ho- 
tels stole the show and the clientele... So, for the last five years, from one 
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lapse to the next, we have been renting only to the poor. I advise you to 
keep your door double locked. Some tenants, driven by necessity and 
destitution, can be dangerous. You seem to be a good boy. 


—I try to be... Ihave a dog... Can I keep him in my room? 
—Yes, but it'll be fifteen cents more. 
—All right, then! 


He opened a room and let me in. The furnishings was rudimen- 
tary. In one corner, a bed with an old mattress. A chair. A wooden table 
with a broken leg resting on a crate. On the table, an earthenware bowl 
and a large empty jug. 


—Voila! You're at home! Room 222. It's easy to remember! I'll put some 
sheets on your bed and fill the jug with drinking water. Sheets are for the 
week. The chamber pot room is over there! I'll have one chamber pot 
placed under your bed! When it's full, you empty it into one of the other 
pots, in the room over there! 


H6tel Rasco, Montreal, XX Century. Priv.Coll. 
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Chapter 38 
A hotel full of scoundrels and vermin 


The hotel was a veritable nest of vermin and scoundrels. I let 
Malou in, who found the place most suitable. He took a tour of the prop- 
erty, sniffing the thousands of odors which no doubt brought to his mind 
a wide range of foods and beings. Once he’d finished the examination, 
he retired in a quiet corner. A few minutes later, I went out with him to 
buy something to eat at a local grocery store. The neighborhood was one 
of the oldest in the city. 


When I return, in the evening, I passed the open rooms, which 
the trembling flame of my tallow candle filled with wretched ghosts. Cu- 
rious eyes clung to my fleeting shadow. 


—RHey! You! Come and see here? 


I quickened my pace to escape the embrace of those distressed 
looks and cries for help. The few gas spouts against the walls of the cor- 
ridor allowed me to make out the grimacing faces of poverty. I'd never 
realized until then how hideous and repulsive deep misery can be. 


—Do you have some small change? I need some Laudanum to cure my- 
self. Iam sick, sick to death! 


The next day, after a night spent in vain tracking down for lice 
and bedbugs, I set out to find a job, hoping for more success than in the 
search for parasites. I still had more than enough to live on, but I dreaded 
finding myself destitute like those poor human beings reduced to the last 
beggary. I'd have nothing left but my youth and my health, but I knew 
that these two privileges were as ephemeral and fragile as roses. 


My ultimate goal was to find my beloved Rémi and his family. 
In the weeks that followed, I learned that, among these poor people who 
lived in our Noah's Ark, almost all of them came from the countryside 
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where they had fled overcrowded farms. 


I arrived one day in my hotel, when a blond child, with blue eyes 
sunk deep into their sockets, came out into the corridor and called out to 
me: 


—Hey ! Hey! 
I turned around : 

—What do you want, sweetie? 
—Dia diout?! My... mom... mourir! 
I retraced my steps. 
—What? Your mommy died? 

—Yes! That's it! 


I entered the... stinking room... Nauseating! I involuntarily 
kicked a large cardboard box. Four panic-stricken cockroaches scurried 
away, full speed, and disappeared into a crack into the disjointed base- 
board. In the poor mother's gaunt face, big blue eyes, wide open, seemed 
to invade her famished cheeks. She was lying under a pile of clothes. I 
touched her forehead... frozen with death. Her hands were already rigid. 


—Mama... caressed... often... my hair... She asked me... kissing her... to 
comfort her... Today... She didn't ask for anything... I thought... she's 
sleeping... But sleeping too long... I wanted to wake her up... with a kiss... 
She was very cold... I covered her... all our clothes... to warm her... But 
she remained cold... Then, I thought she was dead. I tried... tried... No- 
tified the receptionist... He wouldn't listen... 


” e Hello! in Irish Gaelic. "mourir" = dying. [Author's Note] 
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I went downstairs to the front desk to ask for help. The man on 
duty told me that I had to wait until the next morning, as it was too late 
this evening. The dump truck for the collection of corpses wouldn’t come 
until dawn. That night I took the poor child to my bed. 


—How could I let this little girl sleep next to her dead mother? | thought. 


The next day, gaunt body was picked up. The cart already con- 
tained three layers of corpses. It was very sad to see the sorrow of the 
poor child’s grief when she saw her mother leave for the municipal 
morgue; the last stop before the mass grave. As if by chance, that same 
day, I heard of a charity organization that took in abandoned children. 


—You know, said the one-eyed receptionist. Children have little value 
these days. Children born out of wedlock are called "children of sin." As 
if it were their fault. Some of these little ones become "hidden children", 
raised in the countryside, in secret. 


—That's a terrible thig. And we believe ourselves to be good Christians! 


—You’re right. But there is a charity association in the Rue Saint-Nico- 
las called La Société-Saint-Vincent-de-Paul. 


—What’s it for? 


—They take in all abandoned children and raise them through alms col- 
lected by their chaplains. 


—That's what I need. 

—They care of the poor without worrying about their religion, as do 
some other sects and religions that only take care of their co-religion- 
ist’s.. 


—TI'm going to see them this afternoon! 
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Chapter 39 
A brave but not foolhardy customer 


My diligent search for my cousin Rémi and for a job led me to 
explore the unusual streets of Montreal, witch filled me with wonder. Not 
a week went by without discovering a new surprise that amazed me. One 
day, it was a violinist strumming romantic tunes on his instrument. 


—RHow about that! A fiddler! I'm going to stop for a moment to listen to 
him! 


—Come along now! Step right up, ladies and gentlemen! shouted a barrel 
organ player a little further on, turning his crank on the frivolous tunes 
of Paris. Come and listen to the songs of the Tout-Paris! 


It was so beautiful! One Sunday afternoon, a tightrope walker 
was dancing on a cable above Rue-Saint-Paul, while his acolytes, mov- 
ing through the crowd of onlookers, collected pennies and nickels. They 
shouted: 


—Give a penny or a piastre! It doesn't matter, just give something. This 
artist doesn’t live on "love and fresh water". Be generous! He risks his 
life to distract you! Be very generous! 


A little rascal who allowed himself to beg in the crowd without 
belonging to the group was rudely shaken by the collar. One Saturday, a 
puppeteer set up shop on the sidewalk to make people laugh. And while 
the Guignol was beating up the policeman, his companions tried to pick 
people’s pockets and steal spectators’ wallets. 


In the midst of the passers-by, young newspaper vendors were 
circulating. They shouted: 


—Le Monde! Le Monde! Fresh news! 
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Others shouted: 
—The Gazette! Montreal Gazette! 


We also glimpsed, as in Quebec City, all sorts of peddlers adver- 
tising what they were selling, guenillous**, commissioners”!, always in a 
hurry, who ran from morning till night, on foot or on horseback. One day, 
I saw a very tall one pass by, equipped with a potato masher*™. The poor 
boy ran out of breath under the jeers and mocks of passers-by. But, 
you’ve got to work hard for a living! 


Thanks to my boyish clothes, I’d been able to get a job as a 
waiter, in a tavern on the Place-d'Armes. P been working for about a 
month when a notable event occurred. One bad-weather evening, a rather 
modest but broad-shouldered customer, with impressive muscles, came 
to our establishment. A deep, nasty scar deformed his cheek, probably 
made by some vicious cutlass in a dark alley of our great city. His pot- 
holed nose indicated that he hadn't just been giving blows. 


We, the waiters, knew the vices and virtues of each and every 
drinker. One was rather "constipated with the tipping" as my tavern 
owner used to say; the other had a joyful and generous drunkenness... or 
angry. It was obvious that this individual had a sullen, angry drunken- 
ness, and that he easily attacked the waiters after the fifth glass. 


—Tabarouette! I often thought. J hope he never comes to one of my ta- 
bles! 


Unfortunately, a little over a month after his first visit, he came 
to my section after staring at me insistently. As soon as he raised his 
hand, brandishing four gnarled fingers, one of which had only two pha- 
langes, I served him his first four beers as quickly as I could. A simple 
"appetizer" for his arid throat. Every thirty minutes, he went to make 


50 7 
eRagpickers. 
5l Commissionaires, couriers, or couriers. 


52 eor pestle for mortar. In fact, a wooden leg. 
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room in the adjoining room, the chamber pot room. 


As I laid a third round of four glasses in front of him, he began 
to stare at my arms, legs, and shoulders with an air that he meant to be 
contemptuous. He then looked at his own arms, feigning immense admi- 
ration. Then he placed his arm close to mine and burst into a drunken 
loud laugh: 


—Hey ! You, you’re a real lumberjack, ah! ah! ah! 
—No! Pantoute! | said, half frightened. I'm a beer waiter! 


—Me, sacrifice! I thought you were a lumberjack, with your big arms 
and creature legs. Ah! Ah! Ah! 


His comments, intended to be insulting and provocative, did not 
move me, because big arms never aroused my admiration. Bullies and 
morons generally place an excessive emphasis on physical strength, 
which they are proud to possess or want to acquire. Unfortunately, his 
comments, which I found not offensive in themselves, ended up exasper- 
ating me, as the way he uttered them was outrageous. It's all in the man- 
ner and intention! 


Pacifists have a pervert effect on aggressive morons. With the 
help of alcohol, the drunkard became more and more hostile to my lack 
of reaction. He began to provoke me, hoping for an easy victory that 
would flatter his pride. 


—Me, I'll show you what a real man is! Look at my arms... They're bigger 
than your legs. 


Hoping to calm him down, I agreed with him: 
— You're right, your arms are bigger than my legs. 


But it was in vain, he wanted his minute of glory with someone 
weaker than himself, and he was going to get it no matter what. He was 
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looking for some childish compensation for his failed life. My conces- 
sions and my apparent weakness encouraged him to attack me. As I said, 
nothing is worse than debonair pacifists to face bullies. 


—Come over here, my little fifi™®. Me, I'm going to knock you down. 
Come on, little twerp! You look like a creature! 


So, not having enough muscle, I put my brain to work. That’s 
the lot of us, women! I began to speak loudly; very loudly, so that eve- 
ryone, staff, and customers alike, could witness the humiliation of this 
idiot. There was in that room Jerome Sanschagrin, a sort of Hercules, 
gentle as a lamb, as real strong men usually are, those who don’t have to 
prove to themselves that they are so. He was sitting at a table, quietly 
enjoying his beer, without saying a word. So, I began to speak very 
loudly, but with all the appearance of calm. 


—What have you against me? I'm not provoking you, me! I’m just serv- 
ing you, that's all! You're harassing me! What for? 


The insolent man remained for a moment speechless, mute, sur- 
prised by the force of my voice. But he soon regained his snarling tone: 


—Hey you! You're so arrogant, little fifi! I'm going to shut your dirty 
face, me! 


Furious, I began to shout, gesturing wildly: 


—Why are you so angry with me? Is it because I'm not as strong as you? 
You want to prove your mettle on the cheap! If you really want to show 
your mettle... If you're really brave, try knocking over Jéréme San- 
schagrin! 


And so saying, I went up to Jerome and laid my hand on his 
enormous shoulder, hoping to rouse him from his drunken torpor. The 


53 Fifi: effeminate boy. 
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latter raised his head with a bewildered air. 
—What's the matter? What's going on here? 


—There's a man over there, who wants to beat you up. I'll bet a fiver that 
you're going to make him eat a good beating! Who wants to bet a fiver 
on Jerome? 


After two seconds of hesitation, a few hands went up, then eve- 
ryone wanted to bet for Jerome, just by looking at his bull's muscles. 


—Come on, come and measure yourself against Jéréme Sanschagrin! 
It's time to prove your mettle. Come and make us some money! 


The result confirmed my expectations. The bittern leaned back 
in his chair, bowing his head. Every muscle in his face, which, under the 
effect of anger and hatred, had been cocked with a gun trigger, now re- 
laxed with fear, and his features began to hang from his limp drunken 
face. 


—So, you’re chickening out ?... After all, you're not that brave! 


—Bloody hell! He spat, glaring at me from underneath. He didn't do an- 
ything bad to me! 


—He didn't do anything bad to you, and I didn't do anything to you ei- 
ther. Okay, now that's enough. Pay for your beers and go. You owe one 
piastre and twenty-three pennies. 


The stranger pulled out a crumpled $2 bill, handed it to me with 
a bow of his head, and I gave him back 77 cents. He pocketed the change 
without looking at it, put on his toque and jacket, and, with a sideways 
glance, made his way to the double doors with a baffle, made so that the 
intoxicated customers would not hurt the sight of passers-by by their des- 
olate appearance. Before he disappeared, I said to him: 


—And thank you for the five cents you paid for each of the twenty people 
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who bet against you. 
I turned to the other customers and shouted: 
—It gives you two free beers. 
He never returned to our tavern on the Place d'Armes. But I must 


admit that I was very proud to have my gray wolf by my side when I got 
home that night. 


Place d’Armes, Montreal, around the end of the XIX Century. 


Priv.Coll. 
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Chapter 40 
The Axe Duel. 


On another occasion, a customer who thought he was free-riding 
on the number of beers consumed, disputed the final bill. I know that 
some tavern owners cheat on numbers. It's all the easier when customers 
have lost their minds after gulping down a staggering amount of beer. 


My customer, therefore, claimed to have drunk ten glasses, when 
he had consumed sixteen. I was going to have to make up the shortfall 
myself, because the bartender would be charging me for all sixteen 
drinks. 


—Do what you can, but you've taken sixteen bottles from me and you're 
paying me for that number! the bartender told me. 


So, I refused to accept the customer's dishonest demand, even to 
avoid his fake anger. The idea of injustice has always revolted me. There- 
fore, I persisted in demanding my money; so, the man, surly and frus- 
trated, soon came to insult me, thinking that he could get away with it in 
case we came to blows. He was unaware that Malou, lying behind the 
counter, eyes closed, seemed to be asleep but was religiously listening to 
my tone of voice. 


To the customer's great surprise, I was the one who provoked 
him: 


— You are insulting me, so it’s my right to claim reparation. 
—What's this simpleton whining about? 


—Yes, you insulted me. We're going to fight, and since I have the choice 
of weapons. I want us to fight with an axe. 


Saying that, I drew my hatchet from of a rag. I heard "Oh/" and 
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"Ah!" The customers couldn't believe their eyes and ears. Some doubtless 
took me for a half-madman, or at least a braggart who was trying to show 
off, and who was doubtless going to lose his arrogance and courage as 
soon as the cheater would get up to come to blows. The entire audience 
was very captivated by the unprecedented turn of events. At last, a thrill- 
ing spectacle would distract these inveterate drinkers, and chase away for 
a moment the boredom which was devouring their lives. 


For my part, I was also well aware that duels were forbidden by 
law, and that the survivor would be imprisoned and hanged for murder. 
My father had told me that, in the days of New France, duelists were 
strangled and hanged. Since I expected to be the survivor, I did not want 
to end up with a hemp tie, because the English criminal justice system, 
was very expeditious, and hanged evildoers for far less than that. 


Pleasantly impressed by the narrowness of my shoulders, as well 
as by the thinness of my arms and legs, which had lost the muscularity 
acquired from the oars and the throwing of the axe, the customer imme- 
diately accepted the challenge, which he could not refuse on pain of rid- 
icule. All he asked for was an axe. Convinced at last that this was no 
boast or bragging on my part, the customers began to push aside the large 
wooden tables to clear a space in the center. 


—Before I go and get another axe, and split your skull, I'd like to have a 
little shooting contest with you, I said. That way, you'll know who you've 
agreed to fight with. 


The man tured a little pale, wondering apprehensively if he’d 
made a mistake in accepting the challenge. I passed him my axe and in- 
vited him to throw it four yards away, in the center of the oak door. The 
customer got into position, but before throwing the axe, he stared at me 
for several seconds, then his eyes landed on the axe. The man seemed to 
hesitate as to which course he should take. I myself began to turn pale, 
knowing that the drunkard could easily pounce on me and kill me with a 
single gesture. 


All the customers held their breath. I had made a mistake by 
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giving him this dangerous weapon. It was then that three or four custom- 
ers took a pistol out of their clothes, and the tavern-keeper shouted: 


—Co6lline, don't be stupid, Jean-Paul Prudhomme! You'd be dead be- 
fore Alexis! 


—Criss! What on earth are you thinking? I'm not capable of treachery, 
the man replied, setting his top hat on a table. 


Fear of punishment is the only thing that makes scoundrels think. 
He bent down, took a long aim at the target, and threw the axe with con- 
siderable force. The gun missed the door but struck the doorframe with 
force, then fell to the floor with a deafening crash. 


I picked up the hatchet, took my shooting position, aimed care- 
fully, for it had been weeks since I’d last practiced... and whaaam! With 
a rattlesnake whistle, the hatchet came and slammed into the middle of 
the door. Everyone was stunned at first, then after a few seconds, ap- 
plauded and shouted bravo! 


—Jean-Paul Prudhomme, if that was your face, you'd already be in hell. 
I advise you to say your last prayers or apologize for your insults, 
shouted the tavern keeper to the provocateur, whose face betrayed des- 
peration and fear. 


The individual paid for his sixteen beers, then immediately left 
the premises without uttering a word. 


—Alexis, concluded the boss. You're going to end up making me lose all 
my customers, by dint of ridiculing idiots. It’s imperative that you charge 
for drinks with each and every order. It’ll keep you out of trouble! 


Thanks to my successes against these rambunctious, everyone 
regarded me with respect ever since. All those who, until then, had 
looked at me with a touch of condescension for my unimpressive build, 
showed me friendship. 
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Since my first altercation with a customer, I’ve made it a habit 
of always coming to work in Malou’s company. Before that event, he’d 
come in from time to time. I made him lie down behind the counter, and 
one day, when a thief came to claim the tavern-keeper's box, supporting 
his claim with a very convincing pistol, he sprang at my call, and seized 
the menacing arm of the assailant. This led to his arrest. 
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Chapter 41 
The Messenger of Paradise 


This feat definitively made Malou a household name. From then 
on, everyone in the Place-d'Armes neighborhood saw us as amazing. As 
a result of our fame, other tavern-keepers made me some very interesting 
offers. To keep us in his service, my boss was forced to double my 
weekly wage, and even add a small fee and two meals for the vigilant 
surveillance of my gray wolf. 


—Malou, you're a very lucky dog. You work while sleeping, without even 
realizing it, | often told him. 


My daily work didn’t stop me from looking for my beloved Rémi 
and actively taking care of the poor from Hotel Rasco. I visited every 
parish priests, and the vicar on duty searched the official registers to see 
if there was a new parishioner by the name of Rémi Bernier or Ildefonse 
de Ladurantaye. Inevitably, he would shake his head and say: 


—Sorry, young man. They don't live here! 


I’d spot the hotel’s needy and report them to the charitable or- 
ganization. Government assistance was non-existent. What little help 
there was for the sick and poor came only from private sources. The of- 
fice manager of the Société-Saint-Vincent-de-Paul explained to me that 
he wanted to organize a big annual city-wide collection, shortly before 
Christmas. He hoped this would help the poor to get through the difficult 
Christmas season without too much suffering. 


—It would be better to beg in the richer neighborhoods only, | said spon- 
taneously, one day. 


—My dear, I am sorry to disappoint you. But you should know that the 
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poor give proportionately more than the rich. I experienced this in Paris. 


I promised to help him collect donations™. He had a specific ac- 
cent that was very difficult to understand, and he made no effort to artic- 
ulate carefully. After he left, I always asked the secretary what he had 
said. 


—Monsieur Legentil is French. But it's true that his regional accent is 
not easy to grasp. 


In fact, I quickly got used to the different varieties of French ac- 
cents, to the point where I was able to recognize where they came from. 


—Well, you're from the Gaspé Peninsula... from Quebec City, from Aca- 
dia, the Eastern Townships, Marseille, Paris... 


One chilly autumn evening, my boss, Jules Gaudreault, told me 
that his brother Alphonse was about to die after a long illness, and that 
he wanted to organize "an evening of prayers and messages" to prepare 
for his arrival "on the other side". I went there, because I wanted to show 
my interest and compassion for this boss I liked. 


His brother lived in a poor suburb, with unpaved streets and rec- 
tangular wooden houses with no stucco, stone or mortar siding; one of 
those houses that characterized the working classes dwellings before 
1852. The Municipality of Montreal banned those houses after the great 
fire of 1852, to allow only brick cladding and flat roofs of zinc or fire- 
proof gravel. 


We were very warmly welcomed with a light meal, as some of 
us had come from very far away: from Bytown* to the west and Trois- 
Riviéres to the east. Many neighbours and friends had insisted on being 


7 eThis annual December quest still exists today. It took the name Guignolée without us knowing 


why. The beggars sing a song in front of the door in order to stimulate the generosity of the people. 


>> eThe forest village of Bytown was renamed Ottawa seven years later, in 1857, to become the 


federal capital of Canada. 
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present for the last appointment, for many wanted to entrust some urgent 
mission to the dying man. He was lying behind a heavy velvet curtain 
that served as a secluded isoloir. His body, corrupted by tuberculosis, 
remained highly contagious. 


Like all of us, Alphonse had gone through life walking on tiptoe 
to avoid cholera, typhus, and other even more horrible diseases. But life 
itself being a deadly disease, he had inadvertently contracted tuberculo- 
sis, which he had neglected to keep an eye on. This illness had granted 
him a much longer agony. But despite this grace period, death had finally 
taken the liberty to invite itself into his home. 


The crowd of visitors stood in the main room of the house. One 
after the other, we came to stand in front of the thick velvet screen, to 
charge Alphonse with our recommendations, which I could hear very 
distinctly, because I had the involuntary privilege of sitting near the door. 


—Bonjour Alphonse Gaudreault. It's Jean-Pierre Duval... I hear you’re 
not feeling well, right? hesitated a solicitor. 


—Bonjour Jean-Pierre Duval... The doctor told me that I'm leaving in 
the morning... If you have ... anything to say... to your wife...? 


—I’d like you to tell my poor Symphorienne that the children are doing 
well. Our sow Lucie has given birth to a beautiful litter of piglets... But 
the dairy cow hardly makes any milk... And perhaps my Symphorienne 
could arrange with the Good Lord to cure our cow... 


—Yes, I'll talk to him about it... You suffered a lot, hey, when your Sym- 
phorienne left? 


—Yes, well. Believe me, it’s a tough blow... And besides that... if she 
could get me a job in the forest for the winter... Because, according to 


what I've been told, the work will be scarce this winter! 


—You can count on me, my Jean-Pierre! 
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Each entrusted Alphonse with communicating with the souls 
who had been a part of his life. One wanted to send a simple little mes- 
sage of love; another wanted the dying man to intercede with "whom it 
may concern" to heal a sick person, or with Saint-Anthony-of-Padua to 
find a lost object, punish a guilty person, obtain Justice... or even get a 
free pass. 


This vigil was both memorable and heartbreaking for me. Al- 
phonse did indeed leave this world in the early morning, but accompa- 
nied, at least as far as the door, by all his friends and neighbors. It must 
have been hard for him to fly to Paradise, so heavily was he laden with 
all the requests and recommendations, so important to each and every 
poor mortal who were waiting their turn to take charge of the errands of 
their fellow human beings. For Miss Death is always there, in a corner of 
a sick person's room, like a spider watching a fly fluttering near its trap 
web. And if the unfortunate man recovers, Miss Death smiles because 
she knows that it is only a postponement. Sooner or later, she will win. 
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Chapter 42 
Aggression 


Anxious to help the poor people at the Hotel Rasco who were 
plagued by phthisis, I often visited the Montreal office of the Société 
Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, which was located on Rue-Saint-Nicolas. Here, 
dedicated people took in abandoned children, just as they had done with 
the Irish girl whose mother had died of hunger and misery: 


—I know we'll never be able to replace your mom, but here you'll have 
three daddies and five mommies, said the manager, holding her hand. 


We didn't yet realize that having too many moms and dads could 
bring danger. The doctors, who knew little more than their patients in the 
medical field, amputated arms and legs, cut open chests and bellies with- 
out much concern for cleanliness, extracted with blacksmith's pliers a 
tooth for 15 sous, and two for 25 sous, and inserted into the diseased 
throats pills, as bad as gall and as foul-smelling as dung. Everything was 
so costly that the poor women of the Hétel Rasco and the other "courts 
of miracles" of Montreal had to give birth alone, because they couldn’t 
afford to pay a piastre and fifty cents to bring in a midwife, or even "a 
thirty-sous"** for a home visit. It was necessary to flee the country as 
quickly as possible, for poverty and misfortune prowled like hungry 
wolves in search of easy prey. All because the colonial Government for- 
bade us to develop our manufacturing industry to force French-Canadi- 
ans to exile. 


My life in Montreal was always full of the unexpected. It was 
not uncommon for our tavern maids to ask me to walk her home, with 


5° «Un "trente-sous". = 25 cents coin. When the Canadian dollar was created, the '30-sous' was 
equivalent to a quarter dollar. As a result, the 25cent coin is still called un trente-sous. 
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my dog and my axe that had earned me a most enviable reputation. 
—Would you mind, Alexis? 
—Of course not. It would be a pleasure, Elodie! 


I actually suspected that some of them were courting me and in- 
tentionally bringing me back to their home, even if such boldness wasn't 
common in those days. I always dressed as a boy to keep my job as a 
tavern waiter, and then I’d started my stay in Montreal in men's clothing, 
and it was becoming difficult to consider changing too abruptly without 
shocking those around me. 


I often had to travel at night through poorly lit streets, either to 
get home from work or to track down my beloved cousin Rémi. I took 
advantage of all my free days to launch incessant forays into the many 
parishes in the Montreal suburbs or into the surrounding villages; in vain. 
All these parishes were rapidly swelling with thousands of poor people, 
from the overpopulated countryside, who came in search of hypothetical 
job in the big city. As a result, night-time travel remained dangerous and 
fraught with pitfalls, especially at a time of economic slump*’. Every- 
thing was going wrong in Canada and the number of assaults on the 
streets of our two major cities had multiplied. In order to avoid running 
into scoundrels, I often changed my itinerary to get back to my hotel, 
especially after my violent altercations with the quarrelsome patrons of 
my tavern. 


Street lighting left much to be desired, and despite my skill with 
axe and knife, as well as, occasionally, the presence of my wolfhound, I 
preferred to avoid bad encounters, which were always dangerous. A stab 
wound is quickly made. Doctors and surgeons had the unfortunate habit 


ae eNapoleon's French Empire had been most favorable to us, Canadians. Thanks to the Continental 
Blockade imposed by France on England to prevent this country from buying its wood and raw 
materials in Europe, Canada had become England's major supplier. But that was now over. 
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of finishing off their patients more than treating them. 


—These quacks cure the sick by sending them to paradise, where dis- 
eases no longer exist, my boss joked with a laugh. 


One day, I’d left Malou at the tavern to ensure my boss’s safety. 
I was walking, always on the alert, in a dark alley in the center of town, 
when a scoundrel girded me from behind and slipped a dagger blade un- 
der my neck: 


—Give me your money, or you're dead, damn it! he shouted in a panicked 
voice that showed he was not a hardened thief. 


—I.ve got twenty shillings, but that's to buy bread for my children! | said, 
pretending to be paralyzed with fright to make him do some mistake. 


However, in my fear of being attacked, I had repeatedly re- 
hearsed the scene of the retaliation in my head, to the point that it had 
almost become a reflex. First, I had to reassure the thief by pretending I 
was going to give up my money, so that he would wait a little while be- 
fore killing me. Then, taking advantage of the delay, I reached into my 
coat pocket as if for my purse, as I pulled out my weapon, I delivered a 
heel strike in the thief's crotch to effectively distract his attention. I even 
imagined a touch of humor by saying: 


—Oh! I'm sorry, sir! Oh, how clumsy I am! I hope I haven't hurt you too 
much! 


At each rehearsal of these movements, I laughed to myself, im- 
agining the look on his face under my mockery. But I also knew that this 
wasn't a game and that most thieves would kill me in cold blood if I didn't 
neutralize him in a flash. Taking advantage of the surprise, I struck him 
on the head with the flat of my axe to put him out of action, take his 
dagger and disappear into the night. I didn't want him arrested because 
he was risking the rope for pickpocketing. 


On the occasion of this attack, everything went exactly as 
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planned. In two or three seconds —just long enough for me to recite my 
mocking tirade to him— my thief found himself lying unconscious on the 
dirt of the dark alley, while a huge bump was undoubtedly growing on 
his forehead. I pulled him over the raised wooden sidewalk to prevent 
him from being run over by a cart, and went on my way at a leisurely 
pace, after murmuring: 


—Sorry, little fella, next time, you'd better choose your victim! 


Intelligent courage means trying to prevent problems so you 
don't have to solve them, even if it means facing them courageously when 
necessary. All my life I’ve tried to live by this precept; especially in those 
times of economic stagnation that created poverty. For poverty gives 
birth to petty thieves, just as love gives birth to children and poets. The 
rich, on the other hand, prefer to steal in times of economic prosperity; 
The spoils are more abundant. 


Some days, I even considered buying one of those famous two- 
wheeled draisines, a few of which could be seen in our great city of Mon- 
treal. They attracted the envious glances of passers-by. But all these "bi- 
cycles" were too expensive for my limited means. 
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Chapter 43 
Ghosts 


It was during one of those nights in the famous winter of 1849- 
1850 that, this time escorted by Malou, I accompanied home Jocelyne 
Ducharme, a cleaning lady who worked at the tavern. I had in vain visited 
two Conseils de Fabrique™ to ask if they didn’t have among their flock 
a man named Rémi Bernier. On the way back, I was walking along a 
cemetery at the corner of Rue-Saint-Pierre and Rue-Saint-Jacques, not 
far from the Bastion-de-la-Paroisse, when, looking distractedly over the 
wall, I saw two white ghosts. One of them was gesticulating wildly over 
a grave. The other seemed curiously to be rummaging through a tomb. 
The full moon shone very distinctly upon them. 


I'm not in the habit of naively believing in ghosts, but this one 
was frantically shaking his white sheet, no doubt to frighten passers-by. 


—I suppose some souls, bored in the Afterlife, sometimes want to distract 
themselves, | thought as I quickened my pace. Idleness always breeds 
bad behavior... These returnees seek to have fun from time to time by 
teasing humans... I don't blame them. 


Reassured by the presence of my grey-wolf, I was nevertheless 
curious to see if Camarde*® itself was about to appear and try to frighten 
me, I who did not shy away from fear. 


—What's going on, here? 


I hid in a bush that crowned the perimeter wall. At most fifteen 


meters from the old stone wall, the two ghosts, dressed in their traditional 


58 @Each parish was governed by a Conseil-de-Fabrique. They kept the Civil Status Registers. 
59 @Camarde = nickname of Dame Death in the mid-nineteenth century. [Author's Note] 
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white sheets, were busy pulling a corpse out of a grave. 
—What? Impossible! 

With one hand, I rubbed my eyes, while with the other, I 
squeezed the neck of my faithful Malou, who was growling softly. And 
the strangest thing of all was that one of the two ghosts commented in a 


low voice: 


—Well? Are you going to help me or not? said the one who must have 
been the leader. 


—TI'm doing my best. Stop drooling and grumbling, dammit! 


—Watch out, you idiot! Shouted the one who was supposed to be the 
leader. 


—TI twisted my ankle, and I have an ingrown toenail that hurts, the ghost 
helper defended himself. 


I was surprised to hear that a disembodied being like a ghost 
could suffer from an ingrown toenail. But nothing is impossible in the 
Under-World, the World of Shadows. 

—This one’s for you, and the next one’s for me, said the chief. 


Perhaps I had caught God and the devil sharing souls. 


—Sapregué! Hurry up, Pierrot, said the ghost helper. She is dressed and 
decorated with jewels like a mummified Egyptian princess. 


—Torrieu ... She would have been surprised before her death if she could 
have imagined that her tomb would be opened like a pharaoh's sarcoph- 


agus, the other added with a laugh. 


—Weil... Let's undress her completely! 
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I didn't want to see or hear any more. For the first time in my 
life, I ran off at full speed, followed by Malou, who wondered what fly 
had bitten me. 


The next day I told my employer, the tavern-keeper, of this 
strange sight. I thought he was going to take me for or suggest to me that 
I had been the victim of a hallucination. To my surprise, this was not the 
case. 


—Yes I know. They are medical school students, he whispered simply, 
as 1f the event were commonplace. They steal freshly buried corpses and 
sell them for practical dissection work. This allows them to pay for their 
studies! 


—What? Is that true? 


—That's right! Medical students need to practice the art of dissecting 
human bodies, so there is a lot of trafficking in cadavers. The rich are 
willing to pay several dollars for their practical work, so the poor stu- 
dents dig up the dead to use or sell. It allows them to pay for their own 
education. 


—But what do Montreal's municipal police do? 


—Nothing! According to the law, the theft of a corpse for the purpose of 
dissection is punishable only by a symbolic fine of 25 to 50 cents”. 


—What? Is that all?... That's unbelievable! 


—Yes, absolutely. On the other hand, students are forced to completely 
strip the stolen corpses, if they do not want to be sentenced to long prison 


a eThe last robbery of a corpse in Canada took place in 1883. After that, a new law made the theft 
of corpses, with or without clothing, a serious crime. To find the price of the fine in 2007 Canadian 
dollars, multiply these numbers by 25; between $6.25 and $12.50, which is ten times less than a 
simple speeding ticket. 
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terms for stealing jewelry or clothing. 
—To top it all off! 


—That's why they take off every single stocking, every earring. And so 
they don't risk anything... They dress up as ghosts to scare off curious 
passers-by. 


—Oh! The ruffians! Montrealers are... 


—It's not just Montreal students. It is a custom that is practiced through- 
out North America and Europe. In London, it's worse. Some traffickers 
kill passers-by at night to sell their corpses to Medical Students. 
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Chapter 44 
Jocelyne Ducharme 


—Alexis, will you come for a walk with me on Sunday afternoon? 


With Jocelyne Ducharme, I loved to visit the old city of Mon- 
treal, whose fortifications had been demolished, but which preserved its 
ancient character. I liked this colleague and appreciated her kindness and 
historical knowledge. I've always great admiration for cultured people. 
But I was careful not to reveal my secret to her, so as not to complicate 
our relationship. She drove me everywhere and sometimes took my hand. 
I let her do it because she wanted to show her affection for me. It flattered 
me, but I wondered what she’d think if she found out I was a girl. 


—Jocelyne, you’re a sweetheart, and if I were really the man of your life, 
you re the one I’d choose! I once told her. 


She’d looked at me with eyes full of concern. I liked to play with 
fire too much, and run the risk of revealing all the clues to make people 
guess that I had a secret. 

—Why do you say that, Alexis? You seem to have a secret! 
—Maybe I do! 

—Do you like men better? 

—What I know is that I could never have children with a woman! 


—It's sad because I want children, she said. 


—lIn that case, be careful not to let the slightest attachment to me grow 
inside you. You'll regret it! 


—You’re very strange sometimes, Alexis. 
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She was a nice girl, and of course I didn't want her to suffer un- 
necessarily. She used to take me to the villages all over Montreal Island 
where I could consult the Parish Councils to ask if they had any parish- 
ioners named Rémi Bernier or Ildefonse de La Durantaye. Three times, 
I had high hopes that made my heart beat violently, but, in the end, they 
were only namesakes. Each time, my disappointment threw me into 
deeper despair. 


The lovely Jocelyne Ducharme, whose name is so apt, showed 
me around the beautiful brand-new Notre-Dame cathedral, opposite 
Place d'Armes, built, she said, according to the plans of Notre-Dame de 
Paris. 


—It was just completed twenty years ago. 
—It's totally new. 


—lIn terms of size, this church is the second largest in the Americas, she 
explained. 


One evening, we were walking past a ruined building when a 
crowd of young men came up armed with sticks, and waving green- 
white-red and blue-white-red tricolor flags®!. They sang the Marseillaise 
and the anthem of the Patriots of 1837. Jocelyn heaved a sigh of de- 
spondency. 


—What are you sighing about? | asked. 
—AlIl these young people are Sons of Liberty. They are fighting to ensure 


that Canada's English-speaking minority respects the rules of democ- 
racy. 


6! @The Italian flag was created by the French as a sister-flag to the French tricolor when northern 
Italy was liberated by French Army from Austrian occupation. Both flags were thus considered rev- 


olutionary flags. 
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—But these ruins? What do they have to do with this history? 


—There was an attempted Orangist coup. The Government of Canada®, 
that is, these ruins, was set on fire by Orangist extremists. 


—Ah? 


—As a result, this provoked the agitation of the French-speaking Fils de 
la Liberté who want a real democracy. A street battle ensued. Eventually, 
the Orangemen fled. 


It often snowed, but it was never hareskins™ as at Riviére-aux- 
Rats. The rain and cold made me appreciate the relative comfort of the 
tavern, my workplace, especially when compared to the cold in the Hotel 
Rasco, where the temperature of the rooms could, on some days, drop to 
7 or 8° C. 


The Saint-Vincent de Paul Conference had taken up to bring hot 
soup several times a week to Irish refugees and poor Canadians. One day, 
when I saw the manager of the hotel threw out an Irish family who could 
no longer pay their rent, I took them in my bedroom. These people were 
supposed to stay only a few days, but they lingered, to the point where I 
no longer felt at home. I couldn't throw them out in the middle of winter, 
and because of that, I was completely alienated in my own privacy. 


I slept on the bed with the mother, who was too poor and needy 
to afford the luxury of a more personal refuge, but who was nevertheless 
reluctant to sleep near someone she thought was a man. I soon won her 
trust; and with good reason. The four children tried to find some rest on 
the creaking floor. These children, who were beginning to speak French, 
told me one day that, before leaving Ireland, they had lived for four 
months in the fields, in ditches, because the country’s Anglo-Protestant 


© eit was the Marché Sainte-Anne building that served as the Government House when Montreal 
was the capital of the Colony of Canada. The Orangemen were anti-French and anti-Papist 
Protestant extremists who claimed to derive their racist traditions from William of Orange. 
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63 eHareskins = large snowflakes. 
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landlords of that county had burned down or demolished their home to 
force them into exile. And so, they added: 


—The floor of your bedroom is much more comfortable than the grass 
of the fields, the water of the ditches, and the pebbles and stones of the 
paths! Take my word for it! 


Fleas, bedbugs and lice weren’t the only ones to enjoy this co- 
habitation. 
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Chapter 45 
Finally, my beloved Rémi 


Despite my constant searching, I couldn’t find the slightest trace 
of the handsome Rémi or of my uncle's family. They had probably emi- 
grated. I couldn't blame them. This human hemorrhage was due to in- 
competence of our government to keep our people at home, and to the 
British colonial power which forbade economic development in its colo- 
nies in order to sell off its own production to us. One day in February or 
March, I had to go to a suburb to visit a sick old couple who had been 
warmly recommended to me by Monsieur Gustave Larouche, sub-direc- 
tor of the Saint-Vincent-de-Paul Conference. 


Under my arm, wrapped in newspaper, I held a substantial loaf of 
bread cut in half, which embraced two generous slices of bacon, with 
which I was going to be able to restore some strength to these wretches. 


I was walking down the street, whose snow had been packed down 
by a"plow" after the previous week's storm, to make it easier for vehicles 
on skates to glide along and for horses not to avoid "stalling" up to their 
bellies. The plough was a large triangle of massive beams pulled by a 
powerful crew of large Percheron horses. At the moment of my passage 
through this place, the plough was levelling an adjacent street, and I 
could clearly hear the cracking of the whips of the municipal carters and 
their exclamations: 


—Ho... Dial... 


Suddenly, I passed a beggar crouching in the snow, all bundled up 
in motley navy-blue clothes. I recognized an old jacket with white straps, 
of the kind used by seminarians as a uniform, and which my brother 
Francois wore in his last vacation. Seminars gave their old used coats to 
the Saint-Vincent-de-Paul Society, and the tramps of our cities became 
increasingly recognizable by these uniforms, which began a second, 
more temporal "career." I didn’t have any "pennies" to give him alms, 
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but I gratified him with a kind, compassionate smile. 


—Thank you, the man replied, looking me in the eye. God will repay 
you! 


I didn't know how to take his remark. Did he mean that my smile 
had comforted him, or that God would punish me for not giving him an- 
ything but a smile? Dissatisfied with my behavior, I retraced my steps to 
ask him: 

—You're probably very hungry? 
—Yes! he replied. 

Talking to him, I noticed the sparkle in his eyes and the brown 
locks under the rim of the grey tuque. And I suddenly understood the 
subconscious reason why I’d turned back to ask him that question; I 


wanted to know if it wasn't Rémi. 


—I'll give you some bread and bacon, | said, unwrapping my food. I’m 
looking for a person. Do you know Rémi Bernier? 


The young man looked at me suspiciously. 
—TI know a Rémi Bernier!... But he’s gone to the States. 
—When? 
—Last fall! 
—Was his uncle's named Ildefonsus? 
—Yes, he was! 
—And you say he went to the States? 
—Yes! Last fall! 
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—That's too bad. He's a relative of mine and I'm looking for his family. 
I come from Riviére-aux-Rats, near Quebec City. 


He looked at me intently, plucked a few icicles that his warm 
breath had formed around his mouth in his moustache and his red beard, 
and murmured: 


—I'm Rémi Bernier, and I came to you two years ago. Do you remember? 


I couldn't believe it. I was literally ecstatic, over the moon... at 
the height of happiness. I’d found him, at last! I took him with me back 
to my hotel. He seemed so big and so strong. The receptionist looked at 
me suspiciously. I reassured him by renting him a second bedroom for 
the week and Rémi told me their terrible story, their descent into hell: 


He had left Quebec City in 1848 with his uncle Ildefonse's fam- 
ily. It was said that job to be less scarce in Montreal. They had coura- 
geously marched to Trois-Riviéres, then on to Montreal, where they ar- 
rived in June. But Montreal's Eldorado was just a mirage. Jobs were 
scarce and wages didn't even allow for a living. 


In desperation, the parents decided to emigrate, to continue south 
with their children, taking advantage of the fine summer weather. They 
all took the stagecoach to Montpellier. All except Rémi, who preferred 
to stay in the country to try again; but his obstinacy was not crowned 
with success; so much so that he waited until the following spring to take 
the road to exile. 


As I listened to him, my heart leapt in my chest. I hid my feelings 
for my poor Rémi as best I could, and I took great care of him. Within a 
few weeks, he recovered. His youth took over. He gained back a few 
kilos and, at 6'6" , grew taller and more handsome than the young man I 
had admired at Riviere-aux-Rats. Soon his eyes revived and shone as be- 
fore. 


After getting him back on his feet, my second goal was to find 
him a gainful employment, because work of any kind provides dignity 
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and nobility. 


—Weill, 1 said, now we must both contribute to the well-being of all. 
You've got to find a job to make a living! 


We also decided to give ourselves a few moments of leisure and 
strolling. On my day off, I would swap my men's clothes for a girl's dress 
to please him. We spent our Sundays sightseeing downtown and strolling 
along the docks and the banks of the Saint-Laurent, listening to the fid- 
dlers. In the port, all these Sunday virtuosos were trying to earn a few 
pennies by welcoming with their frenzied rhythms the immigrants who 
disembarked by the thousands of tall ships from Europe. 


I was happy because I thought that the man of my life would 
never leave me again. I held him by the hand and dreamed of holding 
him by the heart. He would eat with me in my room and wisely return to 
his own when the day was over. Several evenings, I was tormented by 
the desire to keep him, especially on cold nights, when the mercury was 
settling chillily at the foot of the thermometer. 


My brave Malou, who kept a close eye on me, didn’t seem to 
appreciate all these familiarities with Rémi. This newcomer was un- 
doubtedly stealing some of my love for him. When I kissed Rémi good 
night, as we used to do in my family, my gray wolf tried to slip his big 
head between us. Rémi would say with some amusement: 


—Your dog is jealous, Alexie! I'm sure he's jealous. 
—wNo, no! 


I sometimes suggested that we get married, but Rémi was my 
wild mustang who refused to be tamed: 


—We're not going to put that straitjacket around our necks for the rest 
of our days. We are still far too young! 


But I hadn't said my last word. He eventually found a job in a 
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shoe factory. As for me, I kept my job as a "waiter" at the tavern. 


With two salaries, we had just enough to start a family and I kept 
the idea of getting married in the back of my mind. One day, when I had 
let myself be kissed more than was reasonable, I gently pushed him away, 
whispering with a gentle smile: 


—No, my Rémi! There are things that are only done in marriage... Maybe 
you want us to get married? 


My mother would have been so proud to hear me say that. It was 
this sweet ruse that led him to give up his beloved freedom for me. His 
resolve and cherished liberty melted like lard in the frying pan. Finally, 
an appointment was made with the vicar Sanschagrin of our parish to 
celebrate our marriage. Of course, I didn’t dare ask my parish priest at 
Riviére-aux-Rats for a certificate of good character, as a reference. Con- 
sequently, I had to gain the trust of my current parish priest by volunteer- 
ing for work, in order to obtain his consent. Finally, he agreed to marry 
us. 


—I now pronounce you married, in the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, Father Sanschagrin said at last, on a very sunny day. 


And by this summary but magical formula, we were united for 
better and for worse. But I was sure there would be no "worse". The cer- 
emony was as simple as possible. A poor man’s wedding. In order not to 
reveal my secret, which would have cost me my job, I couldn’t invite my 
colleagues from the tavern. So, it was Rémi's friends, a few tramps, who 
served as witnesses and guests. All our wedding clothes were rented from 
a second-hand shop on Rue-Notre-Dame. My big Rémi looked magnifi- 
cent in his large tailcoated jacket and top hat that made him look like a 
giant from a children's legend. The shopkeeper gave us a good discount, 
as the pants were torn and the hat stained. Still, he had a hard time dress- 
ing my man with his six feet, five inches and broad shoulders. I felt so 
small next to him and so happy. 


Even Malou celebrated our wedding. He feasted on a large 
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marrow bone, while we enjoyed a good Stewed Pig's Feet™ and meat 


pies, all prepared by a real cook from the restaurant next door. Never 
before had the rooms of the Rasco been bathed in such an aroma. Several 
hungry tenants came to beg for a meal. In the end, we shared so much 
with the unfortunate people of the Hotel Rasco that we were still hungry 
after having eaten everything, at the end of our "banquet". What a day! 
Cockroaches and bedbugs have probably made it a real feast of it. I'm 
sure their cockroach-great-grandchildren have heard about this banquet 
and its bouquet. By lack of funds, we made our love nest in two rooms 
of the Hotel Rasco. The mattresses had to be changed and the floors had 
to be scrubbed clean from top to bottom to remove the pests and para- 
sites. At least almost all of them. 


I decided to share our happiness with our parents. I wrote them 
a long letter in which I tried to make amends for my escapade: 


—Dear parents, I am writing to you from Montreal to ask your for- 
giveness for my flight. 


It was a lost cause. They never received it. I found out long af- 
terwards. Perhaps they could have forgiven me from Heaven! We were 
very poor but very happy. Our new life began like this; as hard as my 
parents', but beautiful despite the obstacles. Happiness is in your head. 
You just have to keep it there. And to do this, you sometimes have to 
cover your ears with your hands, close your eyes and squeeze your lips 
tightly to prevent your happiness from escaping. We are certainly poor 
when it comes to money, but very rich in love, an advantage that the poor 
can afford, and my only regret is that I wasted all the time I spent before 
loving Rémi. 


I wish you this great happiness as well. 


6 @Un ragoit de Pattes de Cochon. Meat pies : tourtiéres 
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BOOK II 


Chapter 1 
We'll be Coureurs-de-bois®. 


In the late winter of 1851, Montreal's maple trees were showing 
some signs of spring resurrection. Their tiny buds, thirsty for life, swelled 
greedily with sap at every caress of the sun, while the last snowbanks, 
soiled with earth and dead leaves, tried to discreetly disappear into the 
parched grass. My husband and I had just been married before God and 
before the good Abbé Sanschagrin. As a result, the new delights of con- 
jugal voluptuousness concealed the misery in which we were striving to 
survive. But, too much pleasure dulls the senses and satiates the mind. 
Soon, like an islet cleared by the tide, the crest of my dismay and confu- 
sion began to emerge from this ocean of delights: 


—Listen, Rémi! Here, in this Hotel Rasco, where only vermin thrive, we 
will find it difficult to raise a healthy "brood" of children. If we are un- 
fortunate enough to lose our jobs, we will end up on the streets, just like 
you after your uncle left. 


—Why are we so sad, Alexie? Don't let yourself be overwhelmed! If you 
want us to leave, I’m ready! With you I'd go to the end of the world! 


What an angel, this Rémi! The two musical notes that served as 
his name grumbled in my heart like a chorus of love. My man was so 


6 @ Also called Voyageurs. 
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handsome, so tall, and so strong! 


Since my arrival from Riviére-aux-Rats, I had been working in 
a tavern with my dog Malou, my Alaskan gray wolf-malamute mix. I’d 
served the beer and Malou would keep an eye on the customers out of 
the corner of his ear, dozing nonchalantly in the fumes of drunkenness. I 
would have swapped places with him. Some of the tipsy customers 
would, no doubt, have been more friendly if they had been confronted 
with the ungrateful physiognomy of my malamute. But, as my mother 
often muttered to me (without having been invited, she seemed to have 
definitively taken up permanent residence in my teenager’s head to scold 
me at the slightest whimsical thought): "Don't dream, Alexie! That's the 
way the world is. Nothing will change to please you!" 


It was for this very reason that I remained carefully dressed in 
boys’ clothes, because women were admitted only to clean in those un- 
godly places, where males let their imaginations wander in ethyl ecstasy. 
This artificial paradise (similar to the English Bengal opium) made men 
forget in what a mess was soaking their miserable life as humble subjects 
of Queen Victoria. 


Life in Montreal was too distressing for us to continue living in 
this dear country of our childhood. Like hundreds of thousands of 
French-Canadians, my husband's parents had already emigrated to the 
United States, whose thirty-one states were covered with textile factories, 
thanks to the cotton grown and picked for free by slaves in the Deep 
South.® 


—British law prohibits us from creating industries that compete with 
England’s manufactures, a journalist from the daily LA MINERVE told me. 
I had met him by chance at the Montreal office of the Société Saint- 


6° Between 1860 and 1900, the net emigration of French Canadians to New England was around 
325,000 (total population of Lower-Canada in 1851: 890,000). The vast majority fled poverty and 
unemployment, as their colonial state did not allow them to open factories. Encouraging Franco- 
phones to emigrate south was intended to prevent them from Franchising the West. 
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Vincent de Paul. That's why Canada is so poor and England so rich. 


This reminded me of a comment by Monsieur Légaré, a bour- 
geois of Quebec, who, despite his name, had impressed me with his 
sound judgment. Even though, on that occasion, I had only half believed 
him. 


—RHow can they do this to us? 


—Of course, young man! The Americans weren’t able to develop their 
economy until they drove their colonizers out of their country. We need 
to do the same to create "good manufactures and good jobs" and, thus, 
stay here in our country! 


I asked Abbé Fleury, the vicar of our parish for confirmation, 
who liked to talk about hot political subjects. He began to touch the but- 
tons of his camail, as he did when criticizing the London Government. 
Religions have never been models of democracy and speech freedom. 
Abbé Fleury knew very well that he was risking his position and his 
peace of mind. Without being slavish. his superior, Mgr. Bourget, col- 
laborated with the colonial authorities, from whom he received a fat pen- 
sion, and without qualms excommunicated all those who sided too 
openly against the English. 


Abbé Fleury confirmed to me that England itself was in the midst 
of the Industrial Revolution, having got its hands on the entire Indian 
textile industry®’. London wanted to produce for the whole Empire and, 
for this uncharitable purpose, forbade the manufacturing development of 
our Canada as well as of all the countries of the British Empire. Its re- 
strictive laws forced us to confine ourselves to producing only the raw 
materials they needed: timber, wheat, and furs®*. How could we create 
jobs under such despotic conditions? 


§7 Until then, the East Indies had been the most industrialized region in the world. 


88 tron Act, Wool Act, Sugar Act, that also applied in Canada. The Currency Act prohibited the 
introduction of paper money into the colonies for the purpose of blocking their development. 
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—Do you think independence would be our solution? | asked him in a 
low voice, following with my eyes a sparrow that had flown into the 
presbytery’s entrance hall as if to spy on us. 


—Yes! Iam convinced of it... provided we proclaim the republic. 


The Republic? I didn't know yet what lay under that mysterious 
name. But I suspected that it would not pass easily through our persecu- 
tors’ gullets, at least not as easily as the pudding-a-dog, herring saur or 
the toad-in-the-hole they were fond of. 


—Republic equals democracy, my dear Monsieur! Abbé Fleury ex- 
claimed with conviction and even a touch of exaltation, brandishing his 
gold-ringed forefinger skywards as if to bestow a sacramental blessing. 


—But yet, Vicar John Reggan told me that England is a model of democ- 
racy. It is governed by a Parliament, and Queen Victoria has no absolute 
power,... according to him! 


—Abbé Reggan is a naive man! I’m very surprised coming from an Irish- 
man! They are usually more perceptive! The London Parliament is en- 
tirely controlled by big finance and the banks which care little about the 
welfare of British citizens, let alone us Canadians! This has got to 
change! Their elected representatives and senators are nothing but the 
corrupt lackeys of mercantile corporations! 


Abbé Fleury lit up like a sprig of tinder; and, when he uttered the 
words "big finance and banks," he made a grimace that spoke volumes 
about his aversion to "these vermin", as he called them. In fact, 35 years 
later, I realized that Louis Riel's Republic didn’t survive either®, even 
though it advocated only the purest democracy. I can speak from experi- 
ence, having participated in his final battle in the West. 


® eCanadian Prime Minister John A. Macdonald's paid agitators in the West (such as Lawrence 
Clarke) who encouraged Louis Riel to revolt, and at the same time prepared the Canadian army 
invasion. (Read /885, Metis Rebellion or Government Conspiracy? by Don McLean, ISBN 0-919143-17-2,243 
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The vicar caught his breath, and as soon as he had gathered 
enough air and stroked the buttons of his camail once more to firm up his 
wary soul, he gave his final thrust: 


—London is nothing but a plutocracy! 


This mysterious verdict, solemnly pronounced by a clergyman 
with a terrible grin of bitterness, seemed to me an indelible blight. 


A few days later, in the tavern, a customer who was still lucid 
mentioned in my presence the British East India Company”, whose 
Montreal office was located on rue-Saint-Nicholas. 


Without telling my boss, I went there. I wanted to know under 
what conditions I could work in the Indies, whose name alone fascinated 
me. Was it as far away as people claimed? Here in my own country, I 
was just a miserable colonized person; but elsewhere, on those shores 
undoubtedly as distant as the vault of heaven, I could perhaps become a 
proud colonizer, brandishing the Union Jack to teach Humanity the only 
path to Civilization. I suspected that the multitude of English immigrants 
who rode in carriages on our Laurentian shores would not have left their 
beloved homeland if they had prospered there. The representative spoke 
French. He explained to me that this was an English company and that I 
had to learn to speak English to get hired. In fact, the British Army was 
recruiting hard, because the native soldiers of India, the Sepoys, were 
beginning to rebel against the British East India Company, the sole and 
true owner of the entire Indian subcontinent. It was foreseen that the 
Company's private army would have to hand over (or to sell) this colony 
to the nation. 


—Why, then, are these natives so discontented? 


—I believe that they reproach the Company for ill-treating them”. 


” eB.ELC. 


a e After this preliminary agitation, the Sepoys' Insurrection broke out seven years later, in 1857. 
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—And... Are they really... Abused? J asked, staring him straight in the 
eye to read between the lines of his eyelids. 


—Yes... but... You mustn't say it too loudly, murmured the clerk, mod- 
estly lowering his gaze to his register, as if to confess an unmentionable 
sin. 


—Are you English yourself? 
—No! Iam a Scottish Highlander. 


I was dressed as a boy that day because I had to go to work af- 
terwards. The Scotsman examined my body constitution, pouted, and 
suggested that I put on a little weight, for although the English recruiters 
would not require me to speak English in order to shed my blood for 
England, he doubted that I was robust enough to lead the hard life of a 
soldier. It must be said that throughout the nineteenth century, as I was 
able to see later, Queen Victoria was very hungry for human lives to feed 
her innumerable wars of aggression”. Seeing that I was disappointed at 
not being able to risk my life for Her gracious Majesty, the clerk of the 
B.E.I.C. was very complacent in suggesting that I seek employment with 
the Hudson's Bay Company instead, where it was necessary, on the con- 
trary, to express oneself in French. 


—Where are the Canadian offices of this company? 


He explained to me that once a year, in the spring, a large fair 
was held to hire "voyageurs" or "coureurs-de-bois" in Lachine, a town 
located south in Montreal’s Island. I promised to go there and took my 
leave, thanking him warmly for his wise and sage advice. 


is eAmong them two Opium Wars, against China, to force it to buy its drugs, the Boer War against 
South Africa which had just discovered diamonds and gold, the 3 wars against the Maratha Empire, 
the war against the Burmese, the Crimean War, the wars against the Sikhs, the famous war against 
the mutinous sepoys and the massacres that followed, the War against the Zulus, and many others=. 
London's merchant lobbies had been unleashed since, bled dry by the Revolution and by Napoleon, 
France aspired only to peace. 
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By a surprising coincidence, the Lachine Fair opened two days 
later. | went there with my husband. Huge warehouses of furs had been 
erected on these sites by the various fur companies. It was there that, 
during the first fifteen or twenty days of May, a huge recruitment session 
was organized for "coureurs-de-bois" also called "voyageurs". The fur 
companies needed several thousand strong, courageous, French-speak- 
ing and daring young men to transport tons of barter junk produced in 
England to the West, and bring back hundreds of tons of expensive furs. 
Everything was done for these recruiting days. The Company wanted to 
attract, seduce, hook, bewitch, hypnotize, convince, and lead young 
French Canadians into exile as voyageurs and coureurs-de-bois in the 
service of a company. 


Thanks to the unusual largesse of the extremely wealthy trading 
companies that, exceptionally unleashed, on those days, the strings of 
their lavish purses, everyone was feasting. A crowd of veteran voyageurs 
and old trappers, survivors crippled by rheumatism and poverty, stealth- 
ily knighted as recruiters for a day. They found themselves specially 
charged with soliciting the youngsters, and entice them with tales of their 
marvelous adventures, real or fictional. They complacently uncovered to 
us the most horrible scars in the most intimate places, that would have 
made me blush with embarrassment if I hadn’t feared to pass for a little 
nature. All these authentic veterans were improvising tales of fabulous 
odysseys, from their careers. With consummate skill, they always mixed 
in fascinating anecdotes, sprinkled with a touch of marvelous, without 
forgetting a dash of danger. In Montreal, we used to say jokingly, smiling 
an indulgent grin, that the "voyageurs" had never seen little wolves. Be- 
cause, what’s all this about? Nothing guaranteed! All those scars had no 
certificate of authenticity! 


For other, more modest heroes of the day, bivouacs were like 
summer camps, meals like picnics with delicious, finger-licking food, 
and finally the trip itself a river cruise in the middle of constantly re- 
newed landscapes that flashed before their eyes like the illuminated en- 
gravings of a Sunday missal. To feed copiously on game with delicate 
flesh, it was enough to fire a single musket shot at a guess; Moorhens, 
grouses, or wild ducks were so cooperative that they would almost lined 
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up to allow us to kill them two at a time with the same projectile. In ten 
minute hunting, enough provisions were accumulated to last a week. 
Thanks to the great persuasive power of the alcohol that the companies 
supplied to their heart's content at these lively fairs, all these tales took 
on the appearance of tales from the Thousand and One Nights. 


In the minds of young people, a taste for adventure awakened 
like a wildflower, as well as the desire to free themselves from the pater- 
nal tutelage, which then lasted for a very long time. The daring young 
man would amaze those around him when he returned, laden with bags 
of Pieces of Eight, made of fine silver. This fortune would also allow him 
to be admired by everyone, and especially by the most beautiful candi- 
dates for love-passion. He, who, up to now, had been ignored, would 
become an estimable party which girls would feverishly snatch from 
each other. A highly motivating fantasy in the mind of a shy young man! 


To obtain all this glory, all these adventures, all this happiness, 
it was enough to sign at the bottom of the page, or, failing that, if you 
didn’t know how to write, to make a tiny cross in the margin of the pledge 
in the presence of two witnesses. It was ridiculously easy. The Company 
even provided the witnesses! Wealth and Glory embraced these boys like 
tender young girls, whose big black eyes of timid houris were always 
respectfully lowered. It was an irresistible dream for these awkward teen- 
agers They had come from the depths of the Beauce, the distant Gaspé 
Peninsula and the verdant Eastern Townships, where young girls showed 
no natural inclination towards the docility, nor, a fortiori, towards that 
canonical resignation which the Holy Roman Catholic Church advo- 
cated. 


I, for my part, was naturally suspicious, and as I clutched in my 
hesitant hand the goose quill pen, a drop of ink stained my paper. I could 
well guess that this journey would not be a piece of cake. I had learned 
that the British army recruiters used the same traps in Scotland and Ire- 
land, that they did not hesitate to intoxicate young people into signing 
up. But despite these warnings from my wary brain, nothing in the world 
could have prevented me from initialing my commitment, for I was one 
of those young people who believe themselves to be invulnerable, 
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destined for eternal happiness and unfailing health, no matter what their 
behavior. My courage was nothing but unconsciousness. 


—That's why it's always the young who are put in the front battleline 
when the cunning old lords decide to start wars to increase their personal 
fortunes tenfold, the vicar Fleury whispered to me two days later, watch- 
ing the carved oak door from an angle so that a rogue draught would steal 
his venomous words and deliver them to the ears of his suspicious and 
vindictive superiors. 


Many young people, subjected to the fur traders’ propaganda, 
bent over their enlistment sheets, and traced with a clumsy gesture the 
cross on which they were to be crucified. A real notary, who didn't look 
like much so as not to frighten the young victims, would then retrieve the 
contract and then note down their names and addresses after having the 
two witnesses sign it. But most of the youngsters regretted it as soon as 
they had sobered up, and tried with tears to have their names removed 
from the unfortunate list of entries. Face with these tearful whiners, the 
Fur Trading Companies now had the Law, the Militia and the Municipal 
Guard on their side, and they categorically refused to let us repay the 
salary advance they had so generously given us. Some had already inad- 
vertently spent it. The aristocratic shareholders of London, who had in- 
vested considerable sums in this festival of swindling recruitment, were 
not shaken by the crocodile tears of these young Canadians, who repre- 
sented only a herd to be exploited. Only the caress of beaver pelts could 
move the hearts of these greedy aristocrats. 


So, I signed with my most beautiful signature (exis de La 
Ourantaye, my maiden name in the masculine. Behind me, Rémi was 
silently waiting to sign his own contract. The recruiter, who spoke French 


with a strong rolling Scottish accent, looked at me with some suspicion 
and even a little contempt. 
—Do you know how to read and write? 


—Yes! 
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—Who taught you? 
—My brother. 
He gauged my narrow shoulders with some disdain. 
—My muscles are there! | said, pointing my index finger at my forehead. 


The recruiter rolled his eyes, and the notary retrieved his quill 
with which I had just signed. This done, he took out the sign-book and 
placed it safely on his knees, then said with an evil and provocative air: 


—Well! When you come back from the Pays-d'en-Haut, if you are lucky 
enough to come back, you will have the muscles in the right place in your 
arms and legs. And there, he grimaced, pointing his big, gnarled index 
finger at my head, there, you'll have modesty. 


—Tabarnouche! I didn't get a sense of modesty when I listened to your 
veterans tell us about their adventures! 


He glared at me as he stood up like a spring with an evil and 
menacing air. 


—Come on Malou! Let’s go! I said, smiling, before turning on my heels. 


Once again, my good Alaskan wolf-malamute, calmed the sud- 
den anger of the two recruiters by its mere presence. Rémi, who was 
watching the scene, could not intervene at the risk of losing his chance 
to travel with me. It's crazy how arrogant some paper-pushers can be- 
come when faced with weakness! I left smiling defiantly, while Rémi 
signed his contract of employment under the eyes of the exasperated re- 
cruiting agent: 


—That little fool, I hope he'll be unhappy! he whispered between his 
chipped teeth. 


Without a word, my man swept across his face with a big, defiant 
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smile that left the recruiter baffled. But, seeing my husband's stature, he 
didn’t dare ask him why. 


On my manager's recommendations, we had to buy a rifle. A 
friend had several. He gave us a price that seemed reasonable to me. 


—This one is an American Revolutionary War Charleville made under 
French license in the United States under the name Springfield, model 
1777. 


I took it in my hands: 


—He weighs less than six pounds and is 6 feet tall with his bayonet, he 
added. 


—Ah! It does have a bayonet, I said. 


—Yes! It can always be useful. It really is the rifle of the American Rev- 
olution. It has a flintlock plate, i.e. a stone mechanism. 


—And how does it work? 1 asked. 


—Easy! You see that box of paper cartridges. Each small paper bag con- 
tains a lead bullet and the right amount of powder to shoot it. You tear 
the cartridge with your teeth, pour a little powder into the bassinet, and 
then cover the bassinet by closing the battery. You pour the rest of the 
powder into the barrel as well as the lead bullet, and finally, you stuff 
the paper of the cartridge in the barrel to hold it all together. 


—It's not complicated, I say wryly. 


—Not at all! After that, you pack the whole thing at the bottom of the 
barrel with the rod that is there, and which also serves as a swab to clean 
the barrel core. And all you have to do is raise the hammer and then the 
trigger, pointing the barrel in the direction of your enemy... And you 
don't have any enemies! 
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—At least, ifhe’s had the courtesy to wait until I’ve finished loading. 


—Yes, you're right. You’ve got to move fast! Seasoned shooters only 
need 15 seconds to reload this rifle. And you've practically got the best 
rifle of our time, as long as you know how to keep your flint dry. 


So we each had a rifle, but I prudently decided to keep my bladed 
weapons as well. 


Abbé Fleury (shown above), knew very well that he was risking his position and his peacefulness 
by telling me that "his superior, Mgr. Bourget collaborated with the English colonial authorities, 
from whom he received a large pension, and without qualms excommunicated all the recalcitrant 

French Canadian who took side too openly against the British and in favor of the American Revo- 

lution." 
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Chapter 2 


Goodbye Montreal! 
(May 4, 1850) 


On the morning of May 4, the immaculate blue of the Lachine 
sky was a harbinger of an exceptional spring day. Three herons from a 
nearby islet chased each other endlessly, chirping with joy to greet the 
arrival of the good season. They had so much to say to each other that 
they were all talking at once. On the banks of the Great River, hundreds 
of women and children wept and waved their hands sadly. The first de- 
partures from Lachine were a huge event. Many Montrealers came to 
witness this unusual spectacle, which for them marked the end of the 
interminable winter and the opening of the Saint-Laurent to navigation 
after the ice break-up. Farther ahead of me, my beloved Rémi's short 
hair’ anchored my gaze in a beneficent sense of security. Flags fluttered 
joyfully. Still, my happiness was not unmixed. In a corner of my heart, a 
faint gloom of melancholy lay in wait. I had painfully torn myself away 
with pain from my dear Malou’s lips. I had warmly recommended him 
to the tavern-keeper. As I walked away, he let out a little moan which 
had blown this veil of melancholy over my happiness. My heart was also 
burning to leave for these distant shores my poor abandoned homeland, 
which France had even scorned to take back from England after having 
brought that country to its knees”. 


I was 18, my parents thought I was in Montreal or Quebec City, 
and I was going to roam up and down. over hill and dale, the heart of this 
gigantic continent. My signature didn't bind me for more than a single 
trip, but, without knowing it, I was leaving for... 50 long years; sorry!... 


B eHe just had a haircut for our wedding. 


74 © At the end of the American Revolution, during the Treaties of Paris and Versailles, in 1783. 
Louis XVI had not only armed the Insurgents but provided a squadron of 20,000 sailors and a land 
army of 8,000 infantry that had brought about the surrender of the British Army at Yorktown. Yet 
the government of Louis XVI neglected to demand the return of Canada to France so that the Amer- 
icans would not believe that New France was again a threat.. 
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50 short years! 


Some of my companions were only away for the season, others 
forever; without knowing it, of course. It's better not to know what the 
future has in store for us. Once seated in our overloaded canoes, we 
couldn’t get too much excited, for fear of puncturing the delicate birch 
hull and take on water. 


—En avant! Forward! shouted the expedition leader, raising his oar ver- 
tically. 


—Adieu, Canada and the Canadians! cried a voyageur, with tears in his 
eyes. 


Our 15 canoes were freed by the anchor-men who stood on the 
shoals and held them captive. The rowers began to pick up the pace, in 
rhythm. At the guide's call, the crews let out a triple hurrah before break- 
ing into a cadenced chant that allowed the oars to be adjusted on each 
other. 


The new voyageurs or coureurs-de-bois set off with heavy 
hearts. By the time I returned, Canada would have changed considerably, 
enlarged by several more provinces. In fact, it was Canada that joined me 
in the West, not me who returned. 


The canoes glided out to sea, while the sobs of mothers and 
wives on the shore floated in the light breeze. Most of us had managed 
to lower our grief by draining a few more drinks, but some wept openly 
weeping as they watched their mother's hands caressing the breeze. Soon, 
however, the distance and the sea spray washed away the tears from the 
rowers’ childish cheeks. 


Most of the voyageurs had signed their contracts of entry, their 
minds bewitched by the deceitful spell of alcohol, in which the fur com- 
pany had generously immersed us. Now we had to pay with our own 
lives; leave our families for months, and maybe never come back. For 
the dangers incurred in this expedition meant that many of us would 
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never again see the beautiful Saint-Laurent Valley, cradle of our beloved 
francophone civilization in America. 


Despite the grief of my companions, and the sadness of leaving my 
good dog Malou behind, I managed to convince myself that I was happy, 
for I wished to believe that I would be back in the autumn. This absence 
and this expedition would make me forget poverty, illness, hunger, po- 
litical frustrations, exploitation of the poor people by the riche and pow- 
erful, who thought they were blessed by God because they were rich, 
when in fact they were just cunning minds, skilled at taking advantage of 
their fellow human beings and quite indifferent about the misery of oth- 
ers. 


I saw myself as the butterfly that, one day, sheds its cumbersome 
caterpillar fleece to better court the wildflowers and continue its bushy 
wanderings. A duck followed by her six ducklings crossed peacefully in 
front of us. Our "Devant" (Front guide) raised his oar high for a moment 
to immobilize the expedition and not throw confusion into this peaceful 
family. 


All those I’ve loved, came to parade across the horizon of my 
memory: my parents who remained in Chicoutimi, my brothers and sis- 
ters, as well as the mysterious blacksmith from Baie-des-Ha!-Ha!, the 
very one my parents had assigned to me as my husband, and who had 
been the cause of my desperate escape. When would I see them again? 
Luckily, I didn't know the answer was so definitive: never! When I re- 
turn, at the turn of the 20" century, my parents will be gone for ever, as 
would half of my brothers and sisters. I'll find a country and a family that 
will be total strangers to me. My nephews, nieces and their children will 
never have heard of me. But for now, I was delighted, because I had the 
privilege of not knowing the successive setbacks that would punctuate 
my life, and the final shipwreck that awaited me with patience and pleas- 
ures, as it does await all humans. 


Around my neck, a green scarf. Some people chose it in a different 
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color and preferred to wear it around their head in place of a toque”, to 
tame their shoulder-length hair and absorb the abundant sweat that was 
already beading. 


Like my fellow voyageurs, I was dressed in a predominantly red 
tartan plaid shirt, a wool toque, also red. My legs were covered with 
mitasses, deerskin leggings”, and my feet with moccasins of a similar 
leather, very soft, very supple, without socks. Braies left my upper legs 
bare. Luckily, no one, except my husband, knew I was a woman, a real 
woman! The fringed ends of my arrow belt fell to the left”’. Our freshly 
washed clothes would serve as our "skin" for months. 


From this woolen belt hung on the hip a deerskin fire-bag, dec- 
orated with brightly colored rassades. In it [had piled up tinder, flint and 
marcasite. I also had an otter-skin bag-for-pétun”’, which I had stuffed 
with black tobacco for my pipe. At the bottom, in the tobacco itself, lay 
all my loose change from disparate sources. 


Our sash also held either a waterproof powder horn with a woven 
wool shoulder strap, or, in my case, a bag of paper cartridges for my 
musket. I also carried a scalping knife, or, if you prefer, a meat cleaver, 
a razor-sharp hatchet, and a wooden bowl with its hanging cord. The 
hatchet was the same one that I’d used to put to flight a bear in the Sag- 
uenay Fjord, and to impress just as strongly an indelicate customer in my 
Montreal tavern. Each rower had his axe or musket resting in front of 
him, or wedged between two "pieces of merchandise." 


The collective equipment of each canoe included a kettle for tea, 
one or more sponges for scooping between the oilcloth-wrapped bundles, 
a frying pan, a cauldron, a hatchet, an awl for piercing, spare pieces of 
birch bark for repairing the hull, bundles of ouatapi” to sew them to- 
gether, and 5kg of spruce gum for sealing them. For there was no simply 


® eCalled La Tuque. 

76 eSome of the mittasses were made of thick canvas. 

77 The arrow belt or ceinture fléchée was so called because it featured knitted arrowheads: >>> 
78 @Petun = tobacco. Pétuner = to smoke. 


79 Fine red spruce roots. 
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"patching up" the damage. 


Priv.Coll. 
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Chapitre 3 
En route for the Red River ! 


Our brigade consisted of 15 canoes, including 11 canots-de- 
Maistre®®, 3 canots-du-Nord*! which were to remain in Rupert's Land 
(another name for the Pays-d'en-Haut), and a canot-batard®. Another bri- 
gade that was going to Michilimackinac, the capital of the western voya- 
geurs, consisted of 40 de Maistre's canoes. These boats were so huge that 
they had to turn back when they reached the head of the Great Lakes 
(Thunder Bay). Their draught did not allow them to tackle the furious 
rapids to the North. 


One by one, all these expeditions left Lachine and Montreal, 
bound for Michillimackinac, Baie-Verte, Grand-Portage, Prairie-du- 
Chien, Portage-la-Prairie, Notre-Dame-du-Detroit... 


Other brigades headed up the Richelieu River and down the Hud- 
son River and then the Belle-Riviére*®, in order to brave the impetuous 
current of the Missouri River for the American Fur Company. Still oth- 
ers, including ourselves, took the shortcut of the Riviére-des-Outaouais 
(Ottawa River) shortcut into the Pays-d'en-Haut, particularly towards 
Red River in Rupert's Land. 


Between the stern clamp of our de-Maistre canoe and the fore 
clamp* decorated with an Indian's head, 10 men of the crew rowed with 
ardor: the two "bouts"®*, assisted by six or eight lateral oarsmen called 


8° @Maistre's canoe, named after Louis Maistre, of Trois-Riviéres. It was about 11 meters long. It 
was also known as the Canots-de-Montreal. They could carry up to 4,500 kg of cargo and 8 or 10 
crewmen. 

8! The Canots-du-Nord (or Northern Canoe) was a boat about 7.5 m long. It was carrying about 
2,500 kg. It was manned by 5 or 6 men. 

® eFor short journeys, the bastard-canoe, also called the "half-canoe", was ridden by 4 or 5 men. It 
was of course smaller than the other two models. 

83 The Ohio River. 

84 @Fore-clamp = Bow. Stern-clamp = stern. 

85 @ Bout means end. The two "bouts" guides were the Fore-clamp guide at the Bow, and the Stern- 
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les milieux (the mids). The bouts, (i.e. the front guide and the sterns), 
were better paid than the midfielders, for with their longer oars they were 
responsible for steering the canoe through the rapids and keeping a close 
eye on the reefs and floating logs. These two helmsmen got along won- 
derfully, and had to act in concert, as one man, at the slightest command. 
It was a matter of life and death for us. 


Interpreters also remained above the basket in terms of salary. 
For my part, I was a simple rower. Like the other environments, I had a 
very short oar, barely 60 cm. The blade itself was only 7.5 cm wide. 


In addition to the crew, four of our eleven de-Maistre canoes car- 
ried a passenger. Ours was the expedition’s chief, a tall, busty Scotchman 
of 40, who, as the leader of our brigade, draped himself in the pompous 
title of "bourgeois." His name was Donald MacDonald, he wore a dark 
grey suit with a patent top hat on his head. In fact, paradoxically, he was 
the only one in our canoe who did not wear the tartan shirt, which had 
become, in a way, a social class symbol. He was on his way to a trading 
post in the Pays-d'en-Haut, where he was to take up the position of factor 
for the Company. 


Another canoe carried a little Grey Nun, who was not crowned 
with a bourgeois top hat, but with a soft little nun’s cornet; Sister Joan of 
Arc. She was on her way to a lost mission in the Petit-Nord**. A qualified 
nurse and teacher, she had generously sacrificed the only life she had 
been given for the benefit of her fellow human beings. 


Two other canoes carried one accountant each. They went on 
their way to the trading posts to check the books. Their names were Jean- 
Francois d'Arcy and Théophile Landry. 


In all, therefore, our brigade numbered 148 souls. When you 
think that dozens of fur expeditions of voyageurs left Montreal at the 
beginning of May, and that even the American expeditions used French- 


clamp guide at the stern. 
86 @Le Petit-Nord (The Little-North) stretched as far as Hudson Bay. 
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Canadians for their privileged contacts with the Indians and especially 
because the Chinouk, the language of the fur trade, was our Canadian 
French language enriched with a few Indian words, it’s easy to imagine 
the universal importance of Montreal as the capital of the fur trade, 
which, since the English occupation of Canada, had completely con- 
quered New England in this field®’. 


87 eIn time, English words gradually infiltrated Chinouk, and by the time I left the West at the end 
of the century, this technical language would consist of about a quarter of English words. At the end 
of the Seven Years' War, all the New England fur companies moved to Montreal, in the former New 
France, leaving New England with the fishery as its only industry. 
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Chapter 4 
Rowing like mad 


Driven by curiosity —and perhaps also by ambition— I managed 
to find out that the bouts earned 250 pelues*®, and we, the middlemen, 
200 for a three-month travel, not to mention a premium of 70 kg of mer- 
chandise per voyageur, which could be resold to the highest bidder. 


—Why not become a guide or interpreter? | said to myself naively, when 
I learned that these two functions also enjoyed a premium that placed 
them hierarchically above regular rowers. 


I’d simply forgotten that to be an interpreter you had to speak an 
Indian language, and to establish myself as a guide, I had to make a career 
of this terrible profession, long enough to know every reefs and every the 
rapids. Perhaps it would be better for me to explore the caulker's trade, 
which consisted of sewing the bark and coating it with gum; or else as a 
cook, a singing master, or even a hunter whose task was to improve the 
ordinary at every stage. But I was still talking without knowing. The rap- 
ids and especially the "portages" would soon convince me to look else- 
where for my path and my destiny. 


— You'll get your pay when you get back! Just like in the merchant navy! 
—That’s to prevent desertions! my neighbor said with a sneer. And, in 
addition, the company keeps the wages of the dead if it isn’t claimed soon 
enough. 


—Damned thieves! someone grumbled. 


I had managed, as best I could, to squeeze my legs into the spaces 


es Une pelue = skin, hides, pelt. Each hide was estimated at roughly one U.S. dollar. To find the 
current equivalent, we need to multiply by 25. Americans still slang their dollar is slang buck. 
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between the cubic bundles of goods, the packs weighing 41lkg (90 
pounds) each, encumbered with muskets, ammunition, woolen blankets, 
provisions, drink in small barrels, and all manner of odd and ends, not to 
mention mail. There were even two pigs, five chickens, and a rooster 
who obstinately persisted in crowing every morning at daybreak, even 
though we’d long since broken camp. 


The passengers were squeezed in between the oarsmen, at the 
canoe’s center of gravity. My musket was in front of me, reflecting in 
my eyes the glare of the morning sun off the flintlock plate. I changed its 
position. I had firmly tied the bayonet to prevent it from unlocking and 
slipping into the water. My husband, seated further away, towered others 
by a good head. He was a beautiful piece of a man. Shipowners tended 
to choose medium-sized or small rowers, who were more efficient in 
terms of space and food consumption. It was more economical for the 
Fur Company. My Rémi was about 1.95 m tall. The many fur companies, 
large and small, recruited so many coureurs-de-bois® that they were 
obliged to hire the tallest, like Rémi Bernier, or the less robust, like my- 
self. I gave an impression of weakness with my narrow shoulders and 
wiry body. As a result, we weren’t considered very profitable employees. 
We were only hired because there wasn't enough choice that day. 


Only "the Bourgeois", Scotsman Donald MacDonald, head of 
the expedition, was almost as tall as my Rémi. But he had the irreplace- 
able talent of speaking both French and English, the language of the Lon- 
don directors of the Company and that of the voyageurs and coureurs- 
de-bois , the real actors of the fur trade. 


Right from the start, each choirmaster chose a song for his own 


*° eThe terms "Voyageurs" and "coureurs-de-bois" can be considered synonymous. Some historians 
have seen a difference between them (Voyageurs were working for a fur company; coureurs-de-bois 
were independent fur traders). Others have judged that the coureurs-de-bois of the French Regime 
became the voyageurs of the English Regime. Still others thought that the voyageurs worked in 
groups, while the coureurs-de-bois were rather solitary. Opinions are diverse and varied, so I have 
used the two expressions synonymously. The prestige of the voyageurs was such that the NASA 
gave this name to one of its shuttles. 
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boat, which was quite fast for the small lége canoes”’, slower with the 
heavily laden canots-de-Maistre. The repetitive songs contributed to the 
automatism of our gesture. We didn't even have to think about the lyrics. 
Our mouths repeated what the song-master intoned, and our oars struck 
the water, while our minds could roam freely in the wilds of our thoughts, 
through shimmering lakes or rippling valleys. 


Les voyageurs. (Priv. Coll.) 


me eLége = allége, alége or sometimes lightly. Canoe of light structure. 
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Chapitre 5 
The Saint Patroness of the Voyageurs 


An hour or two after leaving Lachine, our canoe brigade docked 
at the tip of the island of Montreal, where stood the pretty church of 
Sainte-Anne-du-Bout-de-I'lle', the great patroness of the Voyageurs. 


This place of worship marked the mouth of the Ottawa River. 
Here halted successively all the brigades which were heading for the 
Pays-d'en-Haut, for the Great Lakes, or even the Illinois, as well as cer- 
tain brigades which were going up the Richelieu towards the countries of 
the Ohio River and the Missouri. 


—Virgin Mary, save us from accidents and death! repeated the coureurs- 
de-bois, without any conviction because they thought they were invul- 
nerable. 


The mortality rate was very high in this profession, and divine 
protection was not useless. In any case, it gave believers a certain assur- 
ance of spirit, an assertiveness. 


By the time we arrive at Sainte-Anne, an imposing brigade of 40 
canoes-de-Maistre was receding before our eyes, on their way to 
Michillimackinac, one of the two capitals of the Pays-d'en-Haut, along 
with Pembina. We, for our part, said a long prayer, burned a few /anterns 
and placed our offerings in a trunk, to be used to say masses for the de- 
ceased members of our army of exiles. We, the voyageurs, were deeply 
aware of the esprit de corps that bound us together, this powerful soli- 
darity between us. These few soils” in this trunk represented for us an 
insurance of Eternal Life. Even the Protestant bourgeois avoided depart- 
ing from this tradition; perhaps out of superstition, or out of respect for 
papist beliefs. In any case, I noticed that our bourgeois, Donald 


*! eIn Sainte-Anne-de-Bellevue. The church is still standing, but stone has replaced wood. 
» eSoils = sols, coins, pennies. 


McDonald, gave a large sum of money (a golden guinea) and prayed with 
conviction. 


The priest celebrated Mass and told us the traditional story that 
led to the construction of this chapel: 


—This was around 1711. One winter, a local parish priest, Fr. Breslay, 
fell from his sleigh onto the treacherous ice of the great St. Lawrence 
River. His horse returned to the village alone. Fearing for his life, the 
priest sought the intervention of St. Anne, and, as a token of gratitude, 
promised to build a chapel in his devotion. No sooner had he finished his 
prayer than the parishioners, alerted by the horse, went in search and 
rescued him. 


After meditating on the power of beliefs, our brigade moved res- 
olutely into the Lac-des-Deux-Montagnes, and then into the Riviére-des- 
Outaouais (Ottawa River), which was 1,271 km™, which would take us 
very close to Lake Huron. 


The Bourgeois, official leader of the expedition, and the two ac- 
countants, wore leather clothing, but we, voyageurs, had to avoid animal 
skins, because thick leather, wet from perspiration, rain, and river water, 
becomes too heavy. In addition, it shrinks and hardens as it dries. We 
preferred linen or cotton fabrics. Our tuque and sash were made of wool. 
Only our mittens and moccasins were sometimes made of light and very 
supple leather. 


” eBut we only covered half of it before entering the Mattaoua. 
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Chapter 6 
First problems 


The great Riviére-des-Outaouais, royal road to Hudson's Bay 
and to Rivigre Rouge, swallowed us up like a big muskellunge would 
have swallowed a fly**. Under the intense exercise, my arms, unaccus- 
tomed to this superhuman effort —in fact, since my escapade from 
Chicoutimi a year earlier— began to protest with throbbing pains. I was 
already in pain. While waiting for my second breath, I tried to forget the 
fatigue by concentrating my anxious mind on the mechanical movements 
punctuated by the chants. 


—Alexis, row farther away from the canoe, tabarnouche! You'll going to 
scratch the bark!°> shouted the helmsman. 


They had an agile eye, these two "bouts" to whom we owed blind 
and absolute obedience. The headband —or tuque— held back our hair, 
which was worm quite long down to the shoulders. It also wiped away 
the sweat that might burn our eyes in the constant efforts we made to 
handle our oars, made of linden or cedar, the most flexible and resistant 
of all woods. 


——At the end of the day, you will mark your oar with a sign or a number. 
If you drown or smash on a rock, your oar will be planted on your grave 
with a wooden cross. 

—Who’s going to come here and pray for us?" someone asked. 


——Dragonflies! a rower sneered. 


——Keep your small bag of seal blubber handy to butter your face and 


4 @Riviére-des-Outaouais pike (Esox masquinongy) nicknamed the freshwater shark or tiger for 
its spectacular fights 
°° eNear the hull, the water resistance is less great. 
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hands. Black flies and mosquitoes won't be long in coming to pester you. 


Despite the long hair that lashed tirelessly at the nape of our 
necks like a horse's tail, it wasn't long before the black flies got caught in 
our hair. Our bodies, still clean in those first hours of effort, were already 
beginning to bathe in moisture and sweat. For months, of course, we’d 
have neither the taste nor the time to wash, for we’d left before dawn, 
and in the evening, exhausted, we fell asleep as soon as our heads 
touched the bare ground. There was no question of cleaning or grooming. 
In any case, as I’ve said elsewhere, bodily cleanliness didn’t overly 
bother us at that time. 


Every 40 or 50 kilometers, the annoying hum of a sawmill tar- 
nished the peaceful silence of Nature, usually barely disturbed by the 
gentle rustle of the water and the caresses of our oars on the silvery wave. 
The logs, harnessed in rafts, moored to the shores, only reluctantly 
obeyed their intrepid draymen armed with peavies and shod log turner. 
The latter, who taunted death for a living, nimbly leaped onto the rolling 
logs, knowing that their lives were no more important than those of the 
voyageurs whose canoe sent them a double row of friendly smiles. 


— Don't give up, tabarnac! 


Our first obstacle was the Rapide-de-Carillon’®. The cargo had 
to be unloaded, "portagées" (carried) for several hundred meters and re- 
loaded further on. The next day came the Rapide-de-la-Chute-a- 
Blondeau. 


In the days that followed, after a long veering to the west, the 
outlet of a lake (which was in fact only a widening of the Riviére-des- 
Outaouais) would turn into a narrow rocky corridor where the waters be- 
came as angry as a herd of buffalo pursued by hunters. This was the 
Sault-de-la-Chaudiére, formerly known as Le Long-Sault: 


a eToday disappeared under the waters of the Carillon hydroelectric dam jostled to make their 
way. The Saut-de-la-Chaudieére, formerly known as Le Long-Sault. 
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—Right here, my friends, began our guide, who, as I later realized, was 
fond of informing us in his moments of intermittent idleness. Here, ex- 
actly 190 years ago, on May 1", 1660, one of our valiant ancestors sac- 
rificed himself to save New France... 


Then, after a pause, no doubt intended to amplify the effect pro- 
duced by letting our curiosity ripen in silence, he continued: 


—Ville-Marie (Montreal in this time), still had only 300 or 400 inhabit- 
ants. However, we learned that 600 to 700 Iroquois warriors were about 
to attack Montreal by way of the Ottawa River; right here. So, a French- 
man named Adam Dollard, Sieur des Ormeaux, decided to go and am- 
bush the Iroquois, right here at Long Sault. With sixteen Frenchmen and 
forty Hurons, he came to these places, my friends. 


—And what has happened, guide?" asked one of us, too impatient. 

—It's coming, it's coming... Here, he said, holding out his hand, he found 
an old Algonquin palisade all decorated with bindweed. The French 
moved in. Soon the Iroquois canoes arrived. They launch a mass assault 


but failed. Then the Iroquois began to lay siege to the French fort. At- 
tacks multiplied; to no avail. 


—Fortunately! 


—The 16 Frenchmen and 6 Huron chiefs who had remained loyal to 
them,... 


—Where were the other Hurons? 


—They had deserted to join the Iroquois, who promised to leave them 
alive and free. Finally, the attackers decided to launch the final assault... 


—The final assault? 


—Yes, the final assault..." A furious hand-to-hand fight ensued, and the 
last five Frenchmen were captured. They died under torture and were 
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then eaten, as the Iroquois wanted to feast on the courage of these brave 
men, and also to avenge the 80 killed in their ranks. The Huron deserters 
who had switched sides suffered the same fate, contrary to their prom- 
ises. 


Each of us had time to meditate in silence on this desperate re- 
sistance. 


41kg each 


Voyageurs and coureurs-de-bois' packs (41kg each), 
filled with merchandise on the way west, and fur on the way 
back east, were wrapped in waterproof oilcloth. 
Alexie carried only one during her portages, 
and Rémi three. (Priv. Coll.) 
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Chapitre 7 
Destitute people’s brawls 


The next day, our brigade was rowing peacefully near the 
Bytown lumber yards, when discordant howls alarmed the voyageurs, 
and extinguished the various rhythmic songs which blossomed in each 
bark canoe to blend into a dissonant bouquet. These vociferations poured 
down from the top of the steep cliff which at this point formed the south- 
ern shore. One person stood up, waving his arms, and shouted at us: 


—Come on, fellow voyageurs! Come ashore! There's a bunch of Irish 
Shiners out to get us. Come and help us, there are only about fifty of us 
and more than a hundred of them! 


—Tabarnouche! Let's go help them! Everyone get ready! shouted the 
guides of each boat. 


The canoes were brought to anchor on the shore. Each guide 
quickly selected a man —the least robust— who jumped onto the shoal to 
immobilize his boat, as an anchor would have done. Of course, I was 
chosen, and that saved me a lot of trouble, because we had to fight with 
our fists, without weapons, the very weapons that level the playing field 
between the weak and the strong. Our Bourgeois also jumped to the 
ground, shouting: 


—I'm going there too! We Scots still have some old debt to settle with the 
Trish! 


And he yelled in English as he clenched his fist at the Shiners: 


—Remember Vinegar Hill?" 


97 @Shiner is pronounced chaineur. The word shiner is the English spelling of the Canadian-French 
word chéneux whose [€] is distorted by diphthongization [éi]. Chéneux was the French nickname 
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The arrival of the coureurs-de-bois tipped the scales of victory 
in favour of the French-Canadian lumberjacks, led by a giant named Jos 
Montferrand*’, —a proud colossus even taller and more vigorous than 
my husband— they put the Shiners to flight. Dozens of wounded were 
on both sides. Our Grey Nun had a lot to do, to bind up our bruises. 


Montferrand was a hero in the Outaouais region, and he will re- 
main so, for a long time to come. The Shiners fled at full speed, pursued 
by the coureurs-de-bois. 


—They had attacked them by surprise, Sister Joan of Arc explained to 
me. 


—But what are these Shiners? 


—It was poor Irish who had been imported by the English authorities to 
build the Rideau Canal between Ottawa and Lake Ontario at low cost”. 
When the canal was completed in 1832, the Irish were simply kicked out, 
and they quite naturally sought to take over the work of the French Ca- 
nadians. It is a competition which really serves the English industrialists, 
because the Irish are willing to work for starving wages. So, fights break 
out all over the region to exclude each other from the labor market, and 
this makes everyone a victim of this emulation towards poverty wages. 


—These are battles between poor proletarian Catholics, while the 
Protestants reap the benefits? 


for the Irish lumberjacks who felled oak trees on the banks of the Ottawa River. In 1798, during an 
Irish revolt against the British, the latter sent their Scottish regiments against the Irish Catholics, 
who carried out a massacre. In 1804, Irish political convicts revolted in Australia and were shot by 
militiamen, usually Scots. Both "battles" share the same name. The Irish were imported in Canada 
as cheap-labor to prevent the Quebec workforce from obtaining wage increases. 

°8 @1 later learned that Jos Montferrand (aka Joseph Favre) died in his bed at an advanced age despite 
assassination attempts by the Shiners. Joseph Montferrand is equivalent to the Grand Ferré in France, 
during the Hundred Years War. 

9 eThe Rideau Canal, between Ottawa and the Great Lakes, was intended to provide a rapid re- 
sponse from the British army to the south in the event of an American attack. Bytown (named after 
Lieutenant-Colonel John By) is the former name of the City of Ottawa. 
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—Yes, that's exactly it. Only the financiers make big profits from it. 
—The top hats worn by their bosses seem to be a symbol of authority. 


—It certainly is! 


Representation of a 41** packs using 
a strap on the forehead. Priv.Coll. 
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Chapter 8 
Portage incident 


Every evening, when the day was turning to night, after an ex- 
hausting day, the brigade commander decided on the time and place to 
bivouac. He’d choose a secluded spot, approach the shore, and when the 
canoes were out of the current, the oarsmen would jump into the water 
on a shallow bottom. 


—We're going ashore! Bring the canoes to a standstill! Secure the boats! 


While one of us was being used as an anchor, the others began 
to disembark the passengers: the Grey Nun, the two accountants and the 
Bourgeois. A voyageur took one of the passengers on his shoulders and 
led him to dry land to prevent him from getting his feet wet. 


As for the nun, a man would take her in his arms and set her 
down on the bank. Quite embarrassed the first time, she exclaimed, her 
cheeks red as poppies, as she gave her R's a long, Montreal-style roll: 


—Scrrrupulous women wouldn't be comfortable here! 


On the third evening, an unexpected event occurred. It marked 
my life with a memory that is still cherished to me, even today, now that 
I’m an old woman and sense the shady Camarde watching me out of the 
corner of her eye. I know that all other memories will one day abandon 
my weakened mind, and be blown away like dead leaves by some winter 
wind, plunging my younger years into total oblivion. This one, I am sure, 
will faithfully survive to the end of the road. 


On the evening of this third stage, after sixteen hours of exhaust- 
ing rowing, we dismounted and set foot on land. It was my turn to carry 
the Bourgeois on my back and drop him off on the shore. It has to be said 
that the said Bourgeois, the Scotsman Donald MacDonald, leader of the 
expedition, was quite a piece of a man weighing 110 kg and standing 
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over 1.88m height. On his own, he was equivalent to almost three bun- 
dles of merchandise! whereas I was content, at least at the beginning 
of the expedition, with only one pack at a time. I was just a 45" girl, thin 
as a thread and narrow of shoulder, and the Bourgeois looked at me ap- 
prehensively when I called out to him: 


—Bouregeois, it's my turn to disembark you! 
& ly Jy 


Hearing this, everyone probably wanted to smile, except for 
him... and myself. He replied in his accent that gently dented the 'R's: 


—Perhaps you'd rather wear the nun,... rather... Alexis! 
—It's not my turn today, Bourgeois! Get on my shoulders! 


And, without further hesitation, I offered him my narrow back 
so that he could straddle my frail shoulders and try to sit down. He did 
so, not without trepidation, and I suppose that the sight of this huge man 
on my delicate shoulders must have seemed rather grotesque, with his 
broad protruding thighs overhanging above the void, for I saw a few 
smiles lighting up several faces and glances slipping away. 


Judging by the pain and silent lamentations of my poor body, the 
Bourgeois really did weigh twice too heavy for my stature. I struggled to 
take a few faltering steps. I could guess him in a panic, as he swayed at 
the top of that rickety mast, like a moss in his crow's nest. He lifted his 
big feet, adorned with moccasins embroidered with multicolored beads, 
as high as he could, so as not to let them soak in the flowing water of the 
river. Above us, a blue jay uttered its hoarse double cry that seemed 
mocking: 


—LIPRidic-ulous! £241 Gro-tesque! SPL Far-cical!£ SI 


100 eEach standard pack weighed 40.7 kg. We rounded up to 41kg. Each parcel was wrapped in 


oilcloth. 
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—Oh! Stupid bird! | thought. 


All of a sudden, what everyone had predicted (even the blue jay) 
happened. My foot stumbled on a rocky unevenness in the riverbed, and 
"kaboom!", my Bourgeois fell in the water, head over toes, with a re- 
sounding "splash!" I still remember his large moccasins, embroidered 
with colorful rassades, which floated like derisory waterlilies. The un- 
dertow swept him for at least three meters before he was able to regain 
his footing and stand up. 


He emerged at the surface, totally enraged, and, with a violent 
gesture, replaced at the top of his head his top hat which had been cow- 
ardly trying to slip away along the water, no doubt to escape his wrath. 
The giant was soaked from head to toe. Some of his long coppery hair 
was sticking to his face streaked with crimson spots. Overcome with 
emotion, he began to vociferate grimacing interjections and unintelligi- 
ble slurs in Gaelic, English, and even French. Thank God, no one under- 
stood a word of his gibberish except himself. 


After pivoting on his heels, he looked for me through his damp, 
curly hair, spotted me and walked towards me, clenching his fists, his 
face crossed by a menacing sneer. I saw that I was going to have to swal- 
low his humiliation through his blows. I prepared myself psychologi- 
cally. I hoped at least that he wouldn’t hurt me too much and that I 
wouldn’t be unfit to make the enormous effort necessary to row all day, 
to "portage" for hours the packs and heavy canoes, and finally to load and 
unload the boats. The Bourgeois was literally foaming with anger. 


—I apologize, Bourgeois, | stammered, in the vain hope of appeasing his 
rage. 


—Tabarnac ! Jobby ! Bludy cheil ! Ah am gonnae kill ye !... xxx Tabar- 
nac!... xxx... Je vais te tuer!... xxx 


He uttered and chanted his litany of insults with such conviction 
that I stiffened in anticipation of the hail of punches and blows that was 
bound to fall on my poor head. In the panic that clouded my mind, my 
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unsubmissive hands made the gesture of grabbing my axe to retaliate, or 
perhaps even my Charlesville musket, whose steel-shod oak butt would 
undoubtedly have long tempered the anger of the fellow’s irritation. Both 
weapons lay there, within reach of my hands. But my mind got the better 
of my hand. I couldn’t defend myself against an unarmed man with such 
formidable weapons. The razor-sharp blade of my axe would have sent 
him to the Celtic paradise of Avallon with a single gesture. 


He stumbled as he approached the uneven bottom of the riv- 
erbed, fists clenched, jaw convulsed of humiliation and irritation. | men- 
tally prepared myself to be knocked out by that ox, but refused to close 
my eyes so as not to appear too frightened, although fear devoured my 
stomach. 


Suddenly, the menacing sight of the enormous Bourgeois was 
unexpectedly obliterated by an impressive build. Rémi, my steely-mus- 
cled husband had just slipped between the two of us to face the Scotsman: 


—Calm down, Bourgeois! whispered Rémi in a soft but firm voice. Calm 
down, for crying out loud! You’re about to do something regrettable?... 
Violence is not part of our contract! Calm down, for Heaven's sakel... 
This boy didn't do it on purpose and apologized! It's an accident, sti! 
Calm down, Bourgeois, please! 


Coming within one foot of Remi, Donald MacDonald stopped. 
His face, at first distorted with rage, suddenly relaxed. My Rémi re- 
mained motionless, hands open on each side of his body in a non-threat- 
ening, impassive attitude, an impenetrable barrier between the slobbering 
Bourgeois who was no longer gesticulating, and myself, frozen in terror. 


The two colossuses stared at each other for two or three seconds, 
their faces inexpressive. Then the Bourgeois murmured: 


—You're right, Rémi, it was an accident. There's no need to make a big 
deal out of it. I accept your apology, Alexis. But don't do it again, or I'll 
get angry. Thank you Rémi for bringing me to my senses before I did 
something stupid unfairly. 
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The incident was miraculously over. I was whole, in one piece, 
and in my mind, I thanked God... and Rémi! The important thing was 
that the Bourgeois hadn’t lost face, and that no had guessed that I was a 
woman. It's amazing how you can discover the virtues of compromise 
when you're forced to it! All in all, I gained a privilege: the Bourgeois 
henceforth refused to take me on as his porter to disembark. 


My beloved Rémi, shortly after his wedding haircut 
and before leaving Montreal in 1850. 
Photo taken in Montreal, in Dame Fletcher Studio. Priv.Coll. 
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Chapter 9 
At the stopover 


When the passengers were finally disembarked, it was time to 
take care pf the packs. Each 41" piece was stacked on the shore. Canoes 
de Maistre could carry 4% tons of cargo, not counting the crew and pas- 
sengers. 


The boats themselves, empty but wet, weighed between 275 and 
350**. At least four men had to carry them. And so as not to scratch their 
delicate "skin" on the sharp crystalline rocks or the spikes of broken 
branches, they had to be entirely emptied and turned over before being 
gently placed in the soft grass like newborn babies. 


Our packs, bundles, barrels, and other luggage were piled up at 
the water's edge all night. They were wrapped in oilcloth and therefore 
were unaffected by the rain, which, in any case, was unlikely to fall that 
night. 


On land, everyone was busy according to his own specific func- 
tion. The hunters from the various canoes moved off to try to find out 
some game and invite it to our meal. Others gathered kindling to make a 
fire. The cooks prepared their cauldrons. The caulkers checked their hulls 
and repaired the damage by blinding waterways. The Grey Nun treated 
some minor or malignant wounds. The two accountants and the Bour- 
geois calmly stowed their blankets, coats, and oilskins under the tents 
we'd set up for them. 


Our chef threw several kilos of peas into a huge pot, added a 
multitude of slices of bacon and let the stew simmer until the whole thing 
became a thick purée... of the tastiest kind. Soon, a delicious and irresist- 
ible aroma came to annoy our quivering nostrils. We were literally starv- 
ing. Saliva flooded our tormented and exhausted mouths. By the way, 
voyageurs were big eaters. No one was picky. Our cook prepared a dou- 
ble meal: the evening meal called "supper", and the "brunch" the next 
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morming. Because we only had two big meals a day, to accumulate 
enough energy to work like crazy for 16 to 18 hours straight. 


It was 9:00 p.m. As I passed by my great Rémi, I smiled at him 
as I whispered softly: 


—Thank you, my husband. Without you, I’d have eaten a hell of a beat- 
ing. He'd have broken me into a million pieces! 


—You're welcome, my wife, he replied, returning my smile. You can 
count on me anytime anywhere. 


—Thank you, my love! 
—I was ready to smash his face! 
—Luckily, everything turned out fine! 


—We, "bacon-eaters", are looked down upon by everyone, by the Bour- 
geois, by the accountants, by the "winterers'®"... 


I was so happy. 
—What do you mean by "winterers"? 


—It’s those who stay all year round in the Pays-d'en-Haut. We are "ba- 
con eaters" because we eat it at every meal. 


—And what do the "winterers" eat? 


—Pemmican. It's buffalo meat mixed with fat. 


101 The "bacon-eaters" were les "mangeurs-de-lard." They ate (thick) pea-soup with bacon and 
returned to Quebec every year. The winterers were "les hivernants" who fed mainly on pemmican 
and stayed in the Pays-d’en-Haut (mainly Manitoba and North-Dakota...) 
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—lIs-it good? 


—Apparently not, at least not at first. Then you get used to it. Anyway, 
there's nothing else! 


As soon as the wooden bowl was emptied, it was refilled and 
emptied several times, all the rowers, without exception, rolled up, ex- 
hausted, in their woolen blankets or three-quarter hooded coats —which 
somewhat looked a bit like the frock-coat of my brother Frangois at the 
Seminary of Quebec— and fell asleep like masses, without even feeling 
the multiple bites from the mosquitoes and black flies that rushed in to 
take their turn in the feeding frenzy. 


Myriads of mannes swirled around us. They were the noctur- 
nal manna of the fish, and perhaps also the manes, the souls of the cou- 
reurs-de-bois who died at work along these treacherous streams. 


Only the four passengers kept vigil by the fire, staying in the 
smoke_as long as they could to scare away the voracious insects, before 
retiring to their respective tents. 


For my part, I was still reeling from the emotional and senti- 
mental shock of my Rémi’s intervention, which had saved me a lot of 
trouble. He was lying down under a maple tree a little further away. I 
would have loved to go near him, but there was no room and I couldn’t 
risk being unmasked. 


Les mannes, magnified 1000 times Priv.Coll. 


~ 


102 @Mannes = mayflies or ephemeroptera (called "mannes" in French Canada) are an order of in- 
sects (subclass Pterygotes, section Paleoptera). 
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Chapter 10 
Nights under the stars 


In our camp, only passengers were allowed the rudimentary 
comfort of a tent. Some of us slept under the overturned canoes, espe- 
cially when rain threatened. A waxed tarpaulin was then stretched over 
several canoes, to enlarge our shelters. But the mosquitoes and black 
flies, which had pestered us all day, continued to fight well into the night 
for their evening meal. Untiring, these persecutors persistently tried to 
penetrate our thick, dirty hair and died there, trapped in this deathtrap, 
just a few centimeters from their coveted goal: the tender skin of our 
neck. 


In the dark of night, as the moon played with its sharp horns in 
the shimmering waters of the Riviére-des-Outaouais, I could hear the 
loud voice of the Bourgeois telling a few anecdotes of his past. His mo- 
notonous voice recounted, in hesitant and sometimes approximate 
French, the history of his family in Upper Scotland: 


—You know, I say I'm a Protestant. In reality, I can tell you right here, I 
am a Roman Catholic, and my whole family was Catholic. But I didn't 
want the Test Act! to prevent me from becoming a factor in the Com- 
pany. So, I said I was a Presbyterian. Half a century after the terrible 
battle of Culloden which broke the backs of my Highlander people, and 
after suffering the "Tillibulleros" that flourished all over the country... 


—What's that lillib? 
—Vexatious songs against Catholics! 


So, after the terrible massacres at Culloden, the Anglo-Protestant 


103 eThe Test Act, which turned English Catholics into sub-humans, had been repealed 21 years 


earlier by the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1829, but the discriminatory attitude persisted throughout 
the Empire until the middle od the 20° century. 
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lords of Scotland, who unduly claimed to be the rightful owners of our 
Scottish land, decided to get rid of their Catholic populations and clans... 


—What is a clan? asked a voice. 


—It's a tribe ... and the Catholic clans were impervious to the Protestant 
religion, which enraged our fanatical king... So, the king decided to de- 
stroy the clans and expel the people. The pretext for this ethnic cleans- 
ing! was therefore economic, but the root cause was religious. 


—Economical? one of the accountants wondered. 


—Yes! They said they wanted to replace farming and farmers with Che- 
viot sheep breeding. The possession of the land by the British aristocracy 
was not symbolic, and the expulsion of the population was legally justi- 
fied by the king, who had plotted the crime. The weeping, shouting, revolt 
and rioting were bloodily suppressed by regiments such as the Black 
Watch or the Royal Scots Fusiliers, whose ranks were, in spite of their 
name, composed almost exclusively of Irishmen who remembered their 
own insurrection, itself bloodily crushed at Vinegar Hill, but this time by 
troops... Scottish. 


—Ah! So that's why you shouted something about Vinegar Hill and 
clenched your fist at the Irish? 


—Yes, that's why... Our two Celtic minorities, controlled and manipu- 
lated, thus found themselves at the turn of history in a dramatic face-off 
confrontation for the benefit of the colonizer, and thought of nothing but 
revenge for each other like hate-filled brothers. The sharp British Gov- 
ernment thus ingeniously neutralized our two peoples oppressed by itself. 


—RHow was the expulsion of the populations of the Highlands ? asked an 
accountant. 


104 @The term ethnic cleansing is modern. The phrase in the original text was: "the pretext for the 


expulsion of our race..." 
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—It wasn't complicated. First, the English agent of the local lord came 
to a village with the sheriff and a Presbyterian minister. The latter two 
acted as interpreters, for the seigneur generally did not venture to get his 
hands dirty, and the agent spoke only English. Deportation Orders!® Jist- 
ing the names of the victims were officially distributed to the population. 
In broken Gaelic, the sheriff made a speech advising those who intended 
to oppose their forcible deportation, that the English troops were on a 
war footing and that the consequences could be incalculable to their fam- 
ilies and themselves. Then the pastor would take over. He explained to 
them that it was God Himself who had placed the Duke or Countess at 
the head of this region, and that to oppose their Will was a mortal sin 
that condemned them mercilessly to the flames of eternal Hell. 


—And where were all these people going? 


—To the coast, where they were deported free of charge to Canada, Aus- 
tralia or the United States. King George's army came here to recruit 
hundreds of thousands of men for its forty Highland regiments which 
consumed a lot of human lives because they were always placed in the 
front line... 


—What if people refused to leave their homes? 


—Well! The Writ of Eviction-Deportation was always followed by the 
burning of the houses in the village... The peasants wept... Most of the 
inhabitants accepted with fatalism to be dispossessed of their dear native 
land... Some old men, however, did not want to leave the land of their 
childhood, and... let themselves die... in front of their burnt-down house, 
in the field,... amidst the few pieces of furniture they had managed to pull 
out of the flames... I apologize for being so emotional... 


— ...moved... corrected an accountant. That’s the way it goes! Com- 
pletely normal! 


105 Eviction warrants: Summons of Removal or Writs of Eviction. 
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That evening, fatigue and sleep combined to spare me the con- 
tinuation of these horrors. Poor Celts! I thought of the Irish refugees from 
Montreal who had also been expelled from their homes in Ireland by their 
Orange lords. Definitely, the Victorian Empire was built on abomina- 
tions! I sank into a deep torpor. It was late and I knew the alarm would 
go off early; well before daybreak. I fell asleep on the hardened ground, 
under the stars; like the others, wrapped in my navy-blue hood and wool- 
len blanket. 
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Chapter 11 
A simple day's work 


In the morning, of course, the guide rang the alarm "before the 
first bar of the day," as dawn was then called. We were supposed to leave 
around three o'clock. We had to get out of our most charming dreams. 
For my part, I had been lucky enough to be saved five or six times by my 
Rémi. I thanked him with a secret kiss, very, very hot. But I had to aban- 
don all my fantasies as soon as possible, open my eyes and plunge back 
into the harsh reality by spraying my face with a few handfuls of fresh 
water from the Riviére-des-Outaouais. 


While the passengers, who had had little sleep, were preparing 
peacefully, their faces glum and their eyes still swollen with sleep (I 
could imagine this in the half-light of dawn), the oarsmen were busy un- 
der the imperative orders of the guides. We had just begun to dry off from 
the previous day, when we had to plunge back into the cold river water 
to reload the canoes to the brim. 


We rowed for two or three hours, and then stopped for brunch 
about six o'clock. Since we only had two meals a day, and the next one 
was often at about 9:00 p.m., we were served the copious bacon brunch 
prepared the day before. Then, it was time to set off again. 


—Alexis, row farther away from the canoe." Moéddit tabarnouche! 
You're going to scratch the bark! shouted Paul Mélancon again, our "rud- 
der" who was also supervising the individual work of each rowers. 


Everyone had to make an equal effort. It was, of course, less tir- 
ing to row close to the hull. Every 60 or 90 minutes, depending on the 
difficulty of the current or terrain, the guide of the first canoe raised his 
oar for the break, and the convoy moved closer to a shore. If you couldn't 
hold on to a branch or rope, a rower would jump into the water and an- 
chor the boat with his feet. No one, except "the anchor", would get off. 
Some were smoking a pipe, snuffed or chewed a pinch of tobacco; it was 
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the "pipée". For fifteen minutes, we could stretch our ankylosed arms and 
stiff legs. 


Others took the opportunity to relieve themselves of a more 
down-to-earth need. They stood up, and without bothering to turn 
around, urinated into the breeze. Only the modest Grey Nun averted her 
eyes. As for me, I gained a solid reputation for modesty and discretion 
by keeping away from the canoe during the breaks, while my compan- 
ions stuffed their plaster or clay pipes with stinking black petun. I soon 
learned to avoid drinking more than necessary, before setting off, to 
avoid finding myself in a crisis situation. They laughed at me, but as I 
had the wisdom to laugh with the pack, it never went very far. 


The midday meal, as light as a simple snack, was consumed on 
board, during a prolonged pipée. We contented ourselves with a few wild 
fruits or a piece of carefully dried buffalo meat. 


Rowing was exhausting, but, paradoxically, it wasn't as hard as 
always sitting still. The immobility was a real ordeal for us, beginners. 
And then, here too, the black flies and mosquitoes gave us no respite. 
These insects continuously harassed us, forming a small cloud around 
each voyageur, whose lack of hygiene made even more attractive. Only 
the passengers had time to chase them away. If our arms were to remain 
on the oar, our heads, covered in seal blubber in which insects stuck, was 
constantly wagging like the tail of a bovine, to keep the troublemakers at 
bay. Those who would have let them do so, would have had major prob- 
lems with infection, as these little black flies would come and lay their 
eggs in the slightest wound that would become suppurating. In just 20 
minutes, a tiny worm was born under the skin. 


—Those damn bugs! someone would sometimes cry out, out of patience. 
—There's no point whining, It's gonna be worse further, you'll freak out. 
All around us, lush green landscapes unfolded. The beautiful 


mixed forest literally covered the low-lying banks, cut, far and wide, by 
logging camps, from which we could hear the roar of sawmills. And for 
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a long time, we could hear these big mosquitoes in the rustle of the tu- 
multuous waters of the river. Always, in front of these wooden shacks, 
floated the rafts of tree trunks bound together and firmly moored to the 
bank. The "bouts" (the Bow and the Rudder guides) had to forget about 
the mosquitoes in order to concentrate their vigilance on the few drifting 
trunks that had managed to free themselves from the raft straijacket. 
These trunks were escaping dangerously in the current, hiding under the 
surface of the water like crocodiles on the prowl. They represented a 
mortal danger for us, because they could ram us, irreparably tear the frag- 
ile skin of our canoes, and sink us at the slightest confrontation. 


How many of our companions would drown in the event of a 
shipwreck or similar accident? An incalculable number, no doubt, be- 
cause many couldn't swim. From time to time, the two "bouts", our 
helmsmen, gave blows of the "helm", violent enough to avoid taking the 
full force of one of these drifting trunks on the move, drunk on their new- 
found freedom, which rushed straight ahead of them like teenagers on 
the run. 


Thus, the Riviére-des-Outaouais was the main artery for Can- 
ada’s only two major Canadian industries: fur, which we represented, 
and lumber. The French Canadians spent their winters in primitive 
lodges, upstream of these tributaries, in the depths of secluded logging 
camps, cutting logs that would float downstream when the ice broke up. 
The logs were then assembled into gigantic rafts of more than seven ar- 
pents!”®, which floated to the sawmills of the Riviére-des-Outaouais. 
Some even went as far as Montreal or Quebec City, led by reckless log 
drivers, heavily armed with iron-shod log turners and steel sapies. 


106 ein Quebec, one arpent-surface (acre) was equivalent to 3,419m’. Seven arpents therefore 


equaled almost 2.4 hectares. 
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Chapter 12 
The log drivers 


A few days later, our bivouac was set up near the confluence of 
the Riviere Gatineau, one of the many "drave" streams that flow into the 
Riviere-des-Outaouais. During the night, an inquisitive bear came to ex- 
amine more closely the source of these unusual scents, unknown to his 
sensitive nostrils. The smell we gave off was nothing like the delicate 
fragrance of wildflowers. A musket shot in the silent night convinced 
him to leave and let us recover our strength. The following week it was 
a sharp-eyed lynx, followed by a mountain lion, a solitary elk and a car- 
ibou with its languid female. 


At dawn, we were about to break camp, when a lumberjack ap- 
peared out of nowhere to tell us to stay put, for at any moment an ice 
logjam might break open in this river, sweeping away everything in its 
path, and put our lives in great peril. The log drivers were feverishly 
working to unlock the inextricable logjam. If we found ourselves in the 
path of the logs that were about to burst out of the mouth of the river like 
a herd of bison rampaging in the middle of a stampede, we risked a hor- 
rible death. 


Curious as usual, I made my way to the ice logjam along a nar- 
row "portage" trail that went up the tributary. Indeed, a huge, confusing 
tangle of interlacing logs, was blocking the way. The foreman had spot- 
ted the key to the logjam. He shouted in a thick English accent: 


—Who's going to blow up the key?... A volunteer?... One piastre... Two 
piastres... three... four... five... six piastres... 


No one moved. As money was not enough to motivate his troops, 
he moved on to insults: 


—Gangs of cowards, cowards... 
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—Go yourself, my tabarnac, shouted several log drivers, if you’re so 
brave. It's as much yours as it is ours! Show us how to do it, you nincom- 


poop! 


But the foreman refused to risk his own life. At last a furious 
Hercules threw a piece of wood at the foreman, which nearly killed him, 
and rushed to the key with a log-turner and a steel sapie'’’. He worked 
for a long time, tiny in the heap of tangled trunks bigger than he was, and 
I told myself that he’d perish as soon as he trigger the debacle and un- 
leashed the trunks, like those galley slaves who were sacrificed in the old 
days to blow up the last blocking slipway wedge holding a ship on its 
launch pad. 


Suddenly, I was warned that the canoes could not wait any 
longer, and that we had to leave. Reluctantly, I returned to my post, and 
our convoy set off. 


I have often thought about that man. He had let himself be forced 
by a cunning fellow who, in order to force him to risk his life in his place, 
had pretended to question his courage. It's such a common trick! Was he 
carried to his death by the herd of furious trunks, by the debacle he pro- 
voked? Certainly! Human life had so little value, then; especially the 
lives of others, when corporate interests were at stake, and the laws gave 
them no civil liability for the safety of their employ 


Sapie Logging cant-hook 


107 @A Jog-turner is a single-ended shod pole. A cant-hook is an iron-shod 
lever that resembles an ice axe with a single point. 
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Chapter 13 
Portage Hell 


Rowing from morning to night was certainly exhausting, espe- 
cially under the attacks of voracious insects. But I would soon realize 
that this was only a lesser inconvenience, compared to what we’d already 
begun to suffer: the rapids. In the life of a coureur-de-bois, portages were 
the equivalent of battles in a soldier’s harsh live. 


From the mouth of the Riviére-des-Outaouais to the Mattawa 
River, we had to face eighteen "portages" and as many "décharges" 
(dumps), Portages soon became my nightmare, as it is that of all voya- 
geurs. This is probably one of the decisive reasons that prompted me to 
become a winterer, i.e. to settle down permanently in the Pays-d'en-Haut, 
until the first railway line linked us to Quebec City. 


Arriving in front of a tumultuous rapid, all the canoes had to be 
unloaded with great care, and the 60 tons of merchandise piled on the 
bank. Unable to get the boat too close to the rocky shore, we had to get 
into the water, make the chain, and pass the pieces of cargo from one to 
the other after dropping off the passengers. 


We, rowers, were automatically assigned to this overwhelming 
work. Fortunately, the need created the organ, and our arms and shoul- 
ders grew muscular under the effect of these intensive efforts. But that 
was little consolation. 


My companions in misfortune had to put up with an additional 
disadvantage: the beard. That thick, coarse, bushy, impenetrable, bristly, 
was a veritable weed, a beard that Canadian society at the time would not 
tolerate in populated areas, so much so that bearded men might even be 
denied communion at Sunday mass. This beard, therefore, grew longer 
every day and filled with a hundred insects and a thousand parasites, 
which tried to infiltrate to the skin and suck the blood of the coureurs- 
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de-ois with the same greed as did the London shareholders of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. I was sometimes teased about my hairless face: 


—Alexis! You've got creature cheeks! 
Or: 
—Alexis, your cheeks are as soft as a sister's buttocks!" 


To which I replied, laughing and joking as I looked into the dis- 
tance at the canoe in which Sister Joan of Arc was sitting: 


—One might well believe that you went to see them, bro! It’s from my 
grandmother; her father had nuns’ skin on his cheeks! 


And my beardless chin was quickly forgotten in the explosion of 
hilarity. One day, Sister Joan of Arc heard people talking about her and 
wanted to know what we were saying. Everyone looked distracted and 
absent-minded, and the poor woman must have imagined the worst. 


But laughter and good humor were not our daily bread. We, row- 
ers, subjected to the rigorous discipline of the voyageurs, developed a 
dangerous aggressiveness within the group, and arguments and even 
quarrels often broke out. As a result, I sometimes had to intervene, at the 
risk of receiving black eyes, bruises, and bumps. On these occasions, 
volleys of swearing and blasphemy flew in all directions. At other times 
the quarrels escalated, and the malcontents would give each other mem- 
orable blows. But as soon as enough eyes were "black", teammates in- 
tervened to put an end to the fight. 


When all the merchandise was piled up on the riverbank, each 
pack had to be transported (we said portagé), upstream or downstream 
of the rapid. Portages ranged from a few hundred meters to many kilo- 
meters. In the latter case, we took more than 120 breaks every 500 me- 
ters. One can imagine the number of kilometers we had to cover, turning 
around at each 500 meters stage to pick up the other parcels and repack 
our pile 500 meters away. It took weeks. 
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We used an eight-centimeter-wide leather strap, stretched over 
our forehead, holding the first 41“* piece against our backs. Comrades 
would add a second pack; sometimes a third. Exceptionally, I've seen 
colossal men —like my husband Rémi-— lugging his four pieces along 
paths that were not very propitious. It was quite a sight that the passen- 
gers could peacefully feast on, with looks full of astonishment. My be- 
loved Rémi set off in small, rapid steps, arched under the enormous 
weight. And everyone admired him, except me who loved him. 


Hernias, sprains and fractures were frequent. Falls were ex- 
tremely dangerous. How many of these anonymous heroes have died of 
heart attacks, caused by superhuman exertion, under a blazing sun? In 
addition to this, before 1702, were the dangers of ambush by the Iro- 
quois'’, But, thank God, that was out of the question by this time in my 
life; even if thieves or wild animals did still forced us to travel armed. 


Most of our route was in the vicinity of the north bank’ of the 
Riviére-des-Outaouais. And even to by-pass the two largest islands, //e- 
du-Grand-Calumet and [le-des-Allumettes, the navigable channel was 
also the most northerly. The southern channel was usually barred by 
strenuous obstacles such as waterfalls and rapids. 


On their way back to Canada, two months later, the bacon-eaters 
could "jump" some rapids by canoes. It was risky, but much less strenu- 
ous. On the descents, we even had risk-contests... for fun. The bourgeois 
who ran the fur expedition were still obsessed with time, which, even 
more than today, represented money. All these so-called bourgeois were, 
in fact, nothing more than little people, colonized like us in their faraway 
Scotland. The English bosses had placed them above us, colonized too, 
to keep an eye over us and impose on us the harsh law of financiers. No 
one is more zealous in supervising the modest than others humble people, 
only too happy to be granted a few trifling privileges, and proud that they 


108s That the New England Fur Companies were inciting to disrupt the work of Canadian furriers. 


For example, the English governor of Albany (capital of New York State), Peter Schuyler, the 
largest furrier in the Thirteen English Colonies. 


me eToday, the river shoreline of the Province of Quebec. 
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are no longer the last ones in the scale of turpitude. Yet, these so-called 
"bourgeois" could also be dismissed at a simple snap of fingers, hence 
their rigor with subordinates and their resignation with hierarchical su- 


periors!”, 


When the rapid did not present too many pitfalls and threats, we 
partially unloaded the canoes, and only the passengers remained on board 
with a few packages. The place was called the landfill. After relieving 
the canoe, we walked through the water, with a rope, towing or holding 
the boat with a rope, a cable, as we said, for we, former Canadians, often 
came from the French provinces that bathed their sides in the Atlantic, 
and our tongues remained perfumed with blue-green algae and fresh 
spray, aromas that make us dream of distant shores. 


While some were pulling the rope, others were blundering, or, 
walking along the banks, half-way through the icy water, ‘hauled like 
oxen’, 


(Priv. Coll) 


"10 @]t was the same principle that governed the kapos in German camps, except that in Canada, each 


social level was stratified according to ethnic origin: French-Canadians, Scots and above them all, 
English capitalists. 
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Chapter 14 
La Pointe-au-Baptéme 


And then, one evening, the Ottawa River widens into Lac-des- 
Allumettes to give way to a large island that was later named Ile-des- 
Allumettes. It was there that a lumber industrialist, Mr. Eddy, had devel- 
oped a vast sawmill, as there were so many on our route and elsewhere. 


The following year, Eddy opened a match factory downstream 
using waste wood from his sawmill. He cut the waste into small sticks, 
at the end of which he placed a chemical that lit when rubbed by fric- 
tion. He built a factory just across the river from Bytown!!”. 

That evening, after a long day's work, the guide proclaimed a 
great event: 


—Tomorrow we're going to baptize the new 'bacon-eaters,' as we'll 
cross the demarcation line. We'll leave Canada and enter the Pays-d'en- 
FAaut. 


In fact, the very next afternoon, the brigade reached Pointe-au- 
Baptéme, a particularly beautiful sand spire!. Each crew silently pulled 
their emptied canoes across the fine sand, with great delicacy, for the 
bark was as frail as a butterfly's wing. 


While a flock of wild geese whipped and yelped the summer air 
just above our heads, each one pulled over very seriously in a straight 
line. We were on our knees, recollected like communicants receiving 
their First Holy Communion. Our guide poured water from the Pays- 


lll 


re eIn 1865, Bytown became the federal capital, under the name of Ottawa. As for the opposite 


shore, it became Hull and then Gatineau. 
113 


eAs Jean Chancel had just invented 45 years earlier. Eddy knew it. 


ePointe-au-Baptism is now located on the Ontario side of the Ottawa River, on the property of 
the Chalk River Nuclear Energy Laboratories. It can be clearly seen on the Google Earth website at 
46°02.38.45"North and 77°20'43.98" West. 
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d'en-Haut on our heads, with our own cedar bowl. Beside us, another 
guide was baptizing his own crew by sprinkling the neophytes with a 
sprig of thuja as an aspersorium (sprinkler). 


—I baptize you as "Man-of-the-North!!"4 


We received this water without sneering, proud to become Men- 
of-the-North. We were as radiant as a navigator crossing the equator for 
the first time, or a mountaineer planting his ice axe on the top of an inac- 
cessible mountain. I think I was as happy as when I answered "Yes J do!" 
to Father Sanschagrin when he asked me if "J would take Rémi Bernier 
as my husband." 


I had to repeat the following sentences religiously: 


—TI pledge not to let anyone cross this line without them complying with 
this ceremony! 


Then: 


—I pledge never to kiss the wife of a coureur-de-bois in the "Pays-d'en 
Haut", against her will! 


The last three words softened the promise a little. Each neophyte 
had to repeat these sacred oaths. For me it was very easy. I knew I would 
never be tempted. Then, together, a squad of veterans fired a salvo of a 
dozen musket shots into the air. After that, it was the "feast", i.e. the gen- 
eral tour. It was necessary to drink a glass of brandy at the expense of the 
Company. 


—Now, the guide replied. You have to prove that you are men... 


Oh! No! I turned terribly pale as I glanced at my husband in 


"4 @Les Pays-d’en-Haut = The Countries above or The Northern Countries. The Mounted Police 


created in the West was first called (1874) the North-West Mounted Police, then the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 
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dismay. After so much effort, I was going to be unmasked and sent back 
to Montreal! It was a nightmare. What a misfortune! But I was worried 
for nothing. They confused "proving that you’re a man" with "proving 
that you’re brave". We had to jump off a 152-metre-high granite cliff 
that stood on the other lakeside, Le-Rocher-d-l'Oiseau''*. It was the first 
elevation of the Canadian Shield in which we were going to enter. A 
pretty, but steep, path led up this cliff to reach the summit. 


On the way up, I admired the rock paintings of the ancient Native 
Americans, for these places were sacred to the natives. What a wonderful 
vantage point of the region! At the very bottom of the vertiginous preci- 
pice was the tumultuous Riviére-des-Outaouais, a river of uncommon 
depth on this 40“ stretch that it was called La Riviére Creuse!'®. 


The guide told us that once upon a time, an Amerindian baby, 
who had fallen from the top of the cliff, had been caught in flight and 
saved by an eagle. The name of the rock came from this legend. This 
event went very well for us. I was scared to death, but... Doesn't it take a 
lot of courage to overcome great fear? 


—You are men now! said Ephraim Dupont. I smiled amused. He mistook 
my smile for contentment as I imagined his surprise if he found out I was 
a girl. The Bourgeois, who had himself been baptized but who had de- 
clined to leap into the void, handed out, perhaps to make amends, a sec- 
ond glass of rum and a pipée of black tobacco. At the supreme moment, 
when I took to the skies, fully clothed, after commending my life to all 
the saints in heaven, a black-backed loon'!” happened to pass beneath 
me, suddenly swerved, no doubt thinking that I was trying to catch it. But 
I was far too tense with panic to try. My flight lasted several seconds that 
seemed endless. I was careful to keep an upright position. With amaze- 
ment, I saw the eddies of the river grow and the canoes lined up on the 
beach. Then came a shock and a great feeling of freshness. 
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u6 eLa Riviére Creuse = The Deep River. 


eThe Bird Rock. Today we would say on the Quebec shore. 


"7 eThe duck called the Huard Arctique or Arctic Loon is the Gavia Arctica. 
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The ordeal was over. Some of the voyageurs fished out, before 
they drowned, those who could not swim and who, naked as worms, were 
splashing in the cold water. 


—Why didn't you undress like the others? asked the elders. 
—The slap of water is worse on the skin than on the shirt! 
—Were you scared? 

—Pantoute! Not a bit! Are-you mad? | lied. 


Not a single one confessed his fright, for fear of appearing cow- 
ardly. Then, according to tradition, the neophytes crossed the river to an 
Algonquin village on the south side, where, said the veterans with 
rounded eyes of euphoria, the girls were very debonair. Even the veter- 
ans, the elders, whetted by the shot of brandy and the smell of gunpow- 
der, wanted to take part in the unbridled festivities, the rascals! When 
Sister Joan of Arc understood the reason for the delirious enthusiasm that 
took hold of the crews, she fell into prayer. Then, seeing that even the 
passengers were joining in the merry-go-round without even the slightest 
concern for the salvation of their souls, she sank entirely into the edifying 
reading of her breviary as into the purifying water of a baptismal font. 
For my part, I grasped my rifle with a firm hand and volunteered to guard 
the canoes and their precious cargoes. Some looked at me with admira- 
tion! What a sense of sacrifice! | looked modest. One, however, gave me 
a sideways glance which I judged suspicious. 


—There must be a sacrificial lamb, | said. I'm staying here with Rémi 
Bernier, to watch our canoes. Next time, you'll be the one to stay. If you 
want to take my place today, I'm going! 


His suspicions immediately vanished like a frightened wild 
duck. I called Rémi several times. 


—Noooo! How can you think Rémi Bernier wouldn't come with us, said 
another voyageur. Is it true, Rémi? 
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My husband cowardly turned a deaf ear. As I passed by him, I 
whispered to him sharply: 


—Aren't you afraid of mortal sins, you, my médédit fool? 


Suddenly struck by an even deeper deafness, my husband pre- 
tended not to hear the commentary and walked away like an immaterial 
ghost. I watched him go away for a moment with hopelessness, then 
shouted angrily: 


—Rémi Bernier, come over here, we'll keep the canoes and the merchan- 
dises! 


Struck completely deaf, he continued his slow, ghostly flight 
without answering. 


——Ah! The animal... The simpleton... so stupid! Just trying to destroy 
our lives. You'll pay for this! Cris! 


I was furious. I was getting very vulgar! I would have killed him, 
that treacherous bastard; that "St. Peter,” thrice felonious! I was so irri- 
tated that I swore I’d make him pay a hundredfold for the insult when we 
got to Red River. Then, mad with jealousy, and cursing the insults and 
eternal damnations in which I intended to add boiling oil to Lucifer’s 
flames, I set about repairing the boat. Beside me, the saintly Sister Joan 
of Arc had managed to extricate herself from earthly abominations to 
take refuge into the spiritual arms of her divine Spouse, and I could hear 
her repeat a psalm of David: 


"Give ear to my words, O Lord! 
Listen to my laments"3\" 


U8 Psalm V of King David intended to be forgiven for having Uri, a Hittite mercenary officer, 


murdered in order to steal his wife, the beautiful Bathsheba. 
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She repeated her verse several times as if she felt like she wasn't 
being heard... Neither does she. 


Ah! Rémi! I held a grudge against him for several days. But at 
each and every portage, when I saw him carrying around three or four of 
my heavy 41-kilo packs, with small, quick steps over steep portage trails, 
I felt that my grudge melted to the rhythm of his sweat and his “Han!” 
"Han!" "Han!" of suffering. After a dozen expiatory portages, I had for- 
given him everything... Almost everything! 


Rocher a I'Oiseau 


Google Paes 
cartographiques © 2024 Google Canada __Le mode sahriest pas d-spomble 
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Chapter 15 
Farewell, Canada! 


The next day we left Canada and entered the Pays-d'en-Haut. 
Legally, only the Hudson Bay watershed had been granted to the Hud- 
son's Bay Co. Not all of these waterways were part of it, as they flowed 
into the St. Lawrence River. But the impudent Company had succeeded 
in making it appear that Rupert's Land, another name for the Pays-d'en- 
Haut, also included these regions. 


From Pointe-au-Baptéme, the Riviere-des-Outaouais had carved 
its bed between high granite cliffs, forming an almost rectilinear trench 
for 40 km. We called it, as I mentioned earlier, the Riviére-Creuse (Deep 
River). It stretched from Lac-des-Allumettes to Rapide-des-Joachims. 


Our working days were never-ending. From dawn to dusk, we 
rowed like crazy, but that didn't stop us from feeling quite happy and 
privileged when we didn't have a portage. Who says happiness is simply 
the absence of unhappiness? I'm convinced of that, but you have to real- 
ize it to appreciate it. 


While we toiled like convicts, our passengers chirped like chil- 
dren in thousand admiring stridulations as they spotted above our heads 
warblers with blue, yellow, grey, azure, and golden robes!!®, which dap- 
pled the sky with their festival of colors. 


We had to maintain a fast-cruising pace of 45 strokes per minute, 
and often this wasn’t enough to face a stubborn wind, or even a more 
angry current, especially when one of the banks of the river came a little 
too close to the other. We had to push even harder, at the request of the 
two helmsmen. And then, the rhythm-master launched his voyageurs’ 


_ eRegional birds: The blue warbler is Dendroica caerulescens, the yellow is Dendroica pete- 


chia; the grey, the dendroica nigrescens, the azure, the dendroica cerulea and finally the golden- 
winged warbler, the vermivora chrysoptera. 
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songs, taken from a rich repertoire drawn from the French folklore of the 
time: answering-songs, of love, of the homeland, or, sometimes, even 
saucy, especially on canoes that didn’t carry ecclesiastical passengers. 
Time passed faster. 


We did not feel inferior to others in any way, even though the 
Hudson's Bay Company had sought to hierarchize ethnicities in order to 
create barriers from which they took advantage of. We knew that the 
Company's shareholders, directors, factors, clerks, and even Bourgeois 
could be easily replaced in their functions. We, alone, were capable of 
carrying out the fur trade without their help. Besides, despite my position 
at the bottom of our hierarchical scale, I earned three times more than a 
Montreal surgeon, and I knew that, in any case, all levels of society are 
populated by executors, submissive to their superiors. To prevent me 
from feeling disgraced by fate, my reasoning and reasonable mind pro- 
posed a thousand accommodations! 


After diabolical portages, ravenous insects, and ankylosing im- 
mobility, our worst enemy was the wind. There were even times when 
we had to travel by night, for La Vieille'’”® had blown all day to thwart 
our efforts, and had prevented us from travelling a sufficient distance. 


Throughout our working days, the irritating Riviére-des-Out- 
aouais tormented us with delight, by throwing inhuman portages in our 
path. The toughest ones of these were adorned with pretty names such as 
the Long-Sault, the Rapide-des-Chénes, the Rapide-du-Lac-des-Chats, 
the Rapide-des-Chenaux, Portage-du-Fort, Chutes-Chaudiére, Rocher- 
Fendu, Rapide-des-Joachims, La Cave and finally Les Erables. They 
were the fiercest. The other rapids could be reeled in using a rope (a cor- 
delle) or a shod pole, a 4- or 5-meter pike pole securely helmeted with a 
metal spike. This saved us from all those exhausting portages. And then 
after each rapid, we were treated to a modest glass of brandy! Little con- 
solation for our arms and legs, but solid compensation for our minds anx- 
ious to forget these miseries. This was not negligible. We found at least 


120 e(The Old Woman), A pejorative nickname for the wind, in our pictorial language. 
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a tiny advantage in these dreaded tortures. 


Everything, even the heavy canoes, had to be carried around the 
treacherous rapids that roared like packs of ferocious beasts, ready to de- 
stroy us at the slightest mistake. I've discovered that our muscles —I mean 
a woman’s muscles— can be just as powerful as men's, if you put them to 
work properly. Muscles behave like the brain; feelings of inferiority un- 
dermine and devastate them. 


The portage trails, which had been created in the past under the 
French regime, could be dangerous, steep, rocky, muddy, spongy, slip- 
pery, or cluttered, especially in the undergrowth. You’d sink to your 
knees, claw yourself at the enormous brambles, as big as navy cables. 
And the black flies and mosquitoes, always on the lookout for a good 
feast, took advantage of our busy arms, to come and overwhelm our eyes, 
ears, and noses. 

Harnessed like a galley slave in my leather strap, which bruised 
my forehead and broke my spine, I went from one break to the next, car- 
rying, at first, only a single piece of 41 kilograms. Thanks to these inhu- 
man exercises, I never suffered from vertebrae problems like many of 
women today!!. 


Everyone had to move a strictly equal number of packages, and 
those who carried them three at a time had, of course, completed their 
ordeal long before the others. They were able to lie in the sun to dry their 
clothes that were always wet. The first few times I was hounded by the 
Bourgeois, for I was always the last one to bear and suffer, while the 
others, toes fanning out, smoked their stinking petun like chimneys. 


My Rémi helped me a lot, discreetly. Perhaps he wanted to make 
up and be forgiven for the horrible "deafness" that struck him at Pointe- 
au-Baptéme! I decided to forgive him for most of his betrayal; but I kept 
a sealed copy of it on a shelf in my back memory. Even though this bad 
memory was covered in dust, I knew it was there and I could find it again 


121 eToday, that is, between 1900 and 1909. 
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if need be, after a few years of marriage, when I’d forgotten his sweat 
and his "Han!" "Han!" "Han!" of suffering. That's for sure! With his 
help, Rémi probably saved me from serious health problems, as some of 
the voyageurs of the other de-Maistre canoes had to suffer. Indeed, if the 
rapids led to drownings and loss of merchandise, the portages had their 
share of heart attacks, hernias, sprains and fractures. And in the evening, 
our dear Joan of Arc was very busy making up for all our misfortunes. 


When, on sad days, a voyageur died, his body was buried on the 
edge of the rapid, and his oar, identified with his name, was planted be- 
side the small wooden cross hastily made of two branches. When the 
wind or thieves removed the oar, the voyageur was forgotten, and lived 
on only in the hearts of his friends and family. My friend, if you have the 
opportunity to pass along these rapids, may you spare a thought for all 
those brave coureurs-de-bois, all those builders of Canada, buried on the 
banks! They’ll know it from the clouds, and this little attention will 
please them. Without a doubt. 


You’ll also notice, brother, that all these heroes, shattered by the 
rapids, have blossomed again, along these shores, in the buttercups, pink 
hawthorns, crimson poppies, purple colchicums, azure forget-me-nots, 
immaculate lilacs; in all those graceful flowers that enjoy your eyes, in 
all those delicate perfumes that delight your nostrils. 


As I write these words, in the twilight of my long life, I am sad- 
dened when I think of those discreet heroes, whose names are no longer 
inscribed anywhere, when only the names of those speculators, gropers, 
and bourgeois who let themselves be carried by history and on the shoul- 
ders of others, remain known to all Canadians. And I sing one of those 
songs that we used to sing in order not to cry, because women sing when 
they feel like crying, and only cry when they are happy. 


After our exhausting 16 or sometimes even 18-hour says, night 
came like a mother to cover us with its large black sheet studded with 
diamonds. The most beautiful canopy in the world. 


I no longer placed my dagger under the pillow, I stuck it in the 
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ground next to the axe, and my rifle on the other. I even taken care to 
pour a little gunpowder into the basin, even though I knew that despite 
the protection of the battery, the powder might be damp, therefore unus- 
able. 
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Chapter 16 
The manna 


I would have liked to sleep with my husband every night, like 
Bathsheba with King David. I would have loved to rest there, on the hard, 
rough earth, to feel against me his loving and protective body. I could 
hardly wait to make this dream come true, which most of my fellow 
women consider insipid or tedious in the long run. 


From the Riviére-des-Outaouais, we veered left into the Mat- 
taoua River. We followed it upstream to Riviére-d-la-Truite. It was con- 
nected to Lake Nipissing by the Portage-de-la-Vase'””. Here, we crossed 
the watershed (the continental divide) between the tributaries of the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes. 


The fifty kilometers of the Mattawa River were covered in two 
days. Abolished by the impetuous current that "rowed" for us, the fa- 
tigues quickly faded away, as we were in our prime. But the perverse 
rapids, jealous of our idleness and happiness, brought us back down to 
earth, forcing us to "portage" our enormous de-Maistre canoes, which 
seemed to weigh well over their 350‘2; not to mention the 4,500“© of 
freight. All in all, our brigade carried over 50 tons of trading goods. 


The black flies of the Canadian Shield proved to be as gluttonous 
and harassing as those of the St. Lawrence basin. Despite the thickness 
of our Scottish shirts, some of these more desperately voracious, man- 
aged to prick us through the thick tartan. 


As for me, I was wearing a kind of camisole woven of rough 
linen (to crush and hide my breasts), in case I leaned forward. It was by 
no means out of prudishness, but I wanted to avoid any risk of 


122 eLieu-dit, now the large city of North Bay, Ontario, population 53,000. 
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indiscretion that would have made my life even more complicated. 


If we needed stamina and endurance to go upstream, to go down- 
stream, dexterity and daring alone could get us out of trouble. The crew 
was then positioned in the canoe according to the descent speed. The 
guide of each boat was to locate the "thread of the water" (the water’s 
edge), and cling to it like a lifeline, especially in the most hazardous rap- 
ids. We were rowing slower, at less than 30 strokes per minute. The guide 
played the metronome, like a chief of the course (of the chiourme) in the 
royal galleys, or else he would have us sing a slow song. However, we 
had to row a little faster than the current, to keep the canoe steerable, and 
the "bouts" who were responsible for steering our boat, would sometimes 
inveigh against us with a thousand instructions: 


—Faster, tabarnouche... The steering no longer catches’? ... Slower, 
guys! We'll get to hell soon enough... Batoche! Keep up the pace! Odilon 
Thivierge'‘, give a slower rhythm and in a lower voice... It calms the 
panic... C6d6line! Stop chatting! There's no way to get along in this din! 


We had to sing in a low voice, in the bass, to be able to grasp the 
instructions which were already partially drowned out by the rapid’s diz- 
zying roar, by the banging of the oars against the edges, and the excla- 
mations of fright of the passengers. We all had the bitch!*5, but we had 
to tame her to remain useful and efficient. One evening, Sister Joan of 
Arc, who knew everything, told us that the Greek soldiers also sang in a 
deep voice before the battles, and played the flute!”®, so that the god Pan 
would spare them the danger of panic, and, consequently, the pain of 
death. How could a simple creature know all this? Listening to her in 
awe, I was proud to be a girl. She proved to me that girls could be better 
than boys. 


If danger was too great, the guide would suspend with a single 


"3 @Grab = to hook, to catch, to grasp. 

'24 @Our choirmaster. 

eTo have the bitch (avoir la chienne) = to be very afraid. 

"6 @From the flute of the god Pan, whose name gave rise to the word panic. 
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imperious word, the eternal discussions between voyageurs and passen- 
gers. The subjects of these incessant conversations were varied but quite 
recurrent. Most of the oarsmen would go on and on about their beloved 
girlfriends back home. They were so beautiful, so kind, so brave, so in- 
telligent, so patient, so pious, so everything... that my modesty forbade 
me from believing myself capable of playing such a prodigious role. 


I later realized that the very people who transformed their fian- 
cées into ideal women were the most eager to gallivanting at Pointe-au- 
Baptéme or at Fort William. Do you remember Eugene Levert from 
Trois-Riviéres, Gilles Couillard (the aptly named) from Riviére-du- 
Loup, and Ovide Turgeon from Quebec City, to name but a few? I can 
reveal this today without casting aspersions, because you have been dead 
for a long time and your bleached bones are slowly disintegrating on the 
banks of a tumultuous rapid in the Pays-d'en-Haut with a cross of 
branches and an oar stuck in the middle of the dandelion flowers that 
adorn your tumulus! Other spirits indulged in monologuing aloud about 
their family, their dog, their horse. The most popular anecdotes evoked 
memories of strong men, brave deeds or ghosts that made us shudder. In 
the evening, I always reserved a place next to my darling, because I 
seemed to sleep better there. I always wondered what other people 
thought of this apparently equivocal, shady and, perhaps, suspect friend- 
ship. I imagined Rémi taking me in his arms, and when I was there, my 
thoughts would become blurred as our campfire’s flames strove in vain 
to smoke out the voracious mosquitoes. 


The small flames tormented by the wind, fragile as butterfly 
wings, were a real challenge to the heavy curtain of darkness that didn’t 
dare engulf us totally as long as they survived. These flames made me 
think of that feeling of love that, despite the betrayal of Pointe-au-Bap- 
téme, inhabited me permanently, sustained me, enlightened my life and 
prevented despair from sinking and wasting away in the hell of this un- 
bearable (as well as extraordinary) journey. Later, when the fatigue and 
hardships of this expedition would be no more than just bad memories, 
it would be time to settle the score. 
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Chapter 17 
At last, the calm of the Great Lakes 


And then, one day, our hell turned into purgatory when our fif- 
teen canoes came out into the inland sea that is the Great Lakes. Our 
brigade rested for a full day at the confluence, which bore the kind name 
of La Prairie'”’ on account of its rush fields. The astonishing silence at 
first led us to believe that the problems had been solved for good. What 
a contrast! Birds of a thousand colors were singing gaily everywhere: 
goldfinches, red finches, blue jays, green herons, and indigo passer- 
ines!?8. A real rainbow of colors. An Arctic tern, eager to draw our atten- 
tion to itself, called out its heart-rending call: "Trieg! Trieg! Trieg! It 
seemed to be saying: "Hey! I'm here, too! I'm less colorful because 
Mother Nature only dressed me in white, but that doesn't stop me from 
being beautiful!" 


We now had to follow the north shore of Lake Huron and then 
Lake Superior to Fort William, the Gateway to the West. Firmly lashed 
along the starboard side, the mast, and the normally furled sail, were 
quickly hauled up and rigged. They would save us a lot of fatigue when 
the wind was right. Paradoxically, we soon discovered that the Great 
Lakes also had their pitfalls, so to speak. Fog rolled in frequently. On 
certain days, lukewarm air from the south would condense with the cool 
northern air cooled by the presence of the water!”*. The Grey Nun, our 
wellspring of knowledge, explained it to us with modesty, almost apolo- 
gizing for her erudition. 


—It’s the largest freshwater reserve in the world! she assured us. 


When the brigade leader, who knew a little meteorology, thought 


7 @"La Prairie" is now part of the French River Provincial Park in Ontario. 


eChardonneret jaune = carduelis tristis ; geai bleu = cyanocitta cristata ; héron vert = butorides 
virescens) ; roselin rouge = carpodacus purpureus ; passerin indigo = passerina cyanea. 
"29 @ Approximately 10°C in summer. 
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that the day would be restless, we got up even earlier, in the middle of 
the night, to avoid the storm or the thick fog. 


To avoid being assailed by the thunderstorms, we stayed as close 
as possible to the north shore of Georgian Bay, in order to take refuge 
ashore in case of squall. Hugging the coast also had the advantage of 
sheltering from the northerly wind, which was then blowing far over- 
head, as the northern shores were usually bordered by rocky cliffs that 
could reach 150 m sheer drop. 


—Over there, on our left, explained our guide, stretching out his arm to 
the south, appears the immense island of Manitoulin, of nearly 
2,800""". It is very beautiful, and its name comes from the fact that the 
Grand Manitou had reserved it for himself. Even before he created the 
rest of the world for humans, he had set this whole island aside to create 
his own little residential paradise, the selfish one! He left to men every- 
thing he didn't want for himself. 


—In Georgian Bay, and everywhere else in Lake Huron, added our 
helmsman, the most dangerous thing in the art of navigation was to ‘take 
the crossings," that is, to cut the large bays, which took us a long way 
from the shore. 


The danger then came from a frequent and sudden phenomenon: 
the violent wind abruptly died down, as the rain began to fall in showers. 
We put our fearlessness at half-mast and rowed until we broke the oars 
to take refuge on the coast. 


Indeed, nothing was more insidious to us than those innocuous 
drops of rain, the cool caress of which we liked to feel on our foreheads. 
These gentle droplets were always in danger of sinking, for our canoes 
were so laden that we were never far from the last drop, which, as the 
saying goes, causes the canoe to overflow. 


me e Manitoulin Island is twice the size of the French department of Martinique. 
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Then, when the rain had shed its last tear, the wind, which had 
had time to catch its breath, regained its vitality to inflate our sail and 
carry us safely. 


As was our custom, we embarked before dawn, when the wind 
took its daily rest, to stop in the early afternoon when it awoke. We in- 
sulted the wind for its perverse mood swings, as I have already said, by 
calling it "Mdédite Vieille," because old age and its blights seemed to us 
at that time to be mischievous. I have, of course, corrected my unjust 
judgment by reaching that venerable age that so frightens humans, even 
though old age and its embarrassments are preferable to the alternative. 
In retaliation, "the Old Woman" could be very vindictive. During his ter- 
rible rages, we used to pray together at the top of our voices and implore 
God, the Virgin and all the saints of paradise, hoping that none of them 
would turn a deaf ear, like Jesus dozing off during the storm, or Rémi at 
Pointe-au-Baptism. In the face of death, no one played the hero. 


During these famous storms, when we could not take refuge on 
the coast, we tried to keep the bows of the canoes at 45° from the waves. 
All those who did not row were frantically bailing with the sponges pro- 
vided for this purpose, for we could not have done so with our wooden 
bowls due to the lack of space between the bundles. 


Despite our strenuous efforts, one of our de-Maistre canoes took 
on too much water one day and capsized suddenly. The crew and the 
passenger struggled to survive, in the face of the mocking waves that 
competed for a ridiculous pool table with all these floating and drifting 
heads. 


—Keep rowing towards the coast, cris! Leave the wrecked castaways. 
They're going to blow us away. We'll be back on search with an empty 
canoe, shouted the guides. 


I knew how to swim, but my dear Rémi probably didn't. For 
once, I had a good reason to be superior to him. I dreamt for a moment 
of capsizing to allow myself to rescue him, to grab him in my arms and 
drag him to safety. A shout drove me out of my fantasy: 
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—Laurier Lafleur has stalled! He is going to drown! 
—Keep rowing, tabarnouche! shouted the guides. We'll rescue him later! 


Listening only to my audacity, I jumped into the water despite 
strict orders, at the risk of capsizing our own canoe. Laurier was floating 
between two waters. He had lost consciousness. I pulled him to the sur- 
face and struggled frantically against the double action of the wind and 
the current to bring him back to shore. But, I soon ran out of breath and 
effort. 


Finally, it was Rémi who dived in to lend me his arms. In fact, 
he was a better swimmer than I was. Second disappointment for my van- 
ity. I’l] never forget the wonderful sensation I felt when he held me close 
to him. Unforgettable! But I dare not describe my emotions to you. I wish 
he’d never let go of my embrace. For weeks, this wonderful tale of the 
Thousands and One Arabian Nights filled my sleep with recurring 
dreams, banishing without appeal the thorny disappointment of Pointe- 
au-Baptism behind the flowering bushes of my ever-unsatisfied need for 
affection. 


I often wondered if I was beautiful enough to be worthy of his 
love. At Riviére-aux-rats, my mother often explained that beauty was 
part of Providence's plan to populate the world with all species. The flow- 
ers, so beautiful and charming with their exquisite colors and delicate 
fragrances, attract bees who can thus carry pollen from one to the other 
and allow them to be fertilized. 


—Girls make themselves pretty, my elder brother had added, laughing 
embarrassedly, so that the boys can't resist and fall under their spell! 


—Wiill I still be beautiful enough when we get to Red River?" 


Anxiety plagued my mind and my morale when my thoughts be- 
came gangrenous with anguish. 
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Chapter 18 


Michilimackinac, 
capital of the Pays-d'en-Haut 


After several days of perilous navigation —under sail thanks to 
our removable guyed mast—, there appeared before our delighted eyes 
the fort of Michilimackinac, the French-speaking capital of the Pays- 
d'en-Haut, which would normally have been off our itinerary, at the 
mouth of Lake Michigan. But for some reason, we had to go there. When 
we weren’t using it, the mast was immediately replaced on the starboard 
side of the hull. 


In Michilimackinac, you could find Amerindians from a thou- 
sand nations, cunning traders on the lookout for juicy deals, missionaries 
passing through, possessed by the utopia of converting the whole world, 
and giving everyone the chance of eternal salvation, dilettante and boozer 
garrison soldiers, coureurs-de-bois on the move, indefatigable trappers, 
adventurers of all kinds (and often the worst) and explorers eager to dis- 
cover the universe. 


Around the post, on the island that looked like a large turtle shell 
from afar, the settlers, all French-speaking, practiced only subsistence 
agriculture, fruits, vegetables and wheat, for the local consumption of 
this large family. 


The fort, well stocked with doctors and priests, had attracted 
white women, who gradually settled and lived in this town, which thus 
became the first inland town on the continent. 


In 1763, there were 120 French families there. Most of them 
came from Canada, where they had fled from the British occupation. In 
1812, the Canadian Corps des Voyageurs defended Michilimackinac 
against the American invaders. These Francophones were resistant to any 
English discipline. Insubordinate, they paraded around with pipes in their 
mouths, their rations of bread and pork skewered to their bayonets, and 
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flowers in the barrel of their musket. But they fought like lions for Mich- 
ilimackinac. 


After Mackinac, and a few days back, it was Sault-Sainte-Marie 
and Isle-Parisienne, at the entrance to Lake Superior. Sailing went very 
smoothly along the northern shore of this gigantic lake. On most of the 
way, we enjoyed very favorable winds. The veterans said it was the first 
time they’d seen such mild conditions and radiant weather. As we 
weren’t rowing, we took the opportunity to fish and chat like cruising 
rentiers. It was during one of these days of forced leisure that one of the 
guides told us an anecdote that had happened to him the previous year. 


—I was carrying a missionary nun from the Community of the Sisters of 
St. Anne of Montreal as a passenger. This congregation had just been 
founded. 


—Do you mean a Grey Nun... like Sister Joan of Arc? 


—Yes! That's right... She courageously exiled herself to a mission in the 
Pays-d'en-Haut to teach the children of these remote regions to read and 
write. Their expeditions to distant missions were fraught with danger. 
Canoe trips and rapid jumps were not the least. 


— Yes! We know all about that, no pun intended! | said, smiling. 


—I know!... One day we were in a rapid, and a terrible one! We were all 
scared to death! Our canoe was dancing like a walnut shell, that's all I'm 
saying. But, woe! With each swerve in the violent eddies, the sister tried 
to get up as if to jump on the reefs. The more I shouted at her, "Sister, be 
quiet,... or we are lost! The more she let herself go to the panic, clinging 
to one side or the other. However, the Grey Nuns are used to being val- 
iant and courageous, and not to get upset during travels! And with that, 
she cried so hard that she made the river bigger! 


—You'd be exaggerating a little bit that it wouldn't surprise me," some- 
one said with a laugh. 
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—Finally, at the most dangerous moment, as we were about to get caught 
by the rough eddy and turn inside out like a pancake, I remembered 
something I'd heard as infallible for the Sisters when I was in Sorel. So 
I shouted loudly: "Sister, in the name of Obedience, don’t move!" The 
thunder would have struck her, and she couldn’t have "crashed" any 
harder. She stalled at the bottom of the canoe, flat on her back, and never 
lifted a finger. That's how we were able to survive. 


To sail, we needed a tail wind. The wind had to be astern, be- 
cause our keel-less canoe was easily deported and blown away by a 
crosswind. Waves were often very large; they had to be negotiated at an 
angle. We had to sink into them. If the canoe was cantilevered (over- 
hanging) over their rump for a single second, it would break cleanly and 
sink. 


After the stopover on the vast Isle-Royale, which occupied the 
entire bottom of Lac-Superior, closing off the great Baie-du-Tonnerre 
(Thunder Bay), the Fort William lookouts spotted us and the artillery 
immediately gave us the warmest welcome, while warning the popula- 
tion of our imminent arrival. The whole little town flocked to the quay, 
for this was truly the year's event. Fort William was a large wooden fort, 
dominated by Mont-Tonnerre. The docking took place to the sound of 
cannonade and welcome applause. 


This vast trading post had been built in 1803 under the name of 
Fort Kaministigoyeu at the mouth of the river of the same name, by the 
Montreal Northwest Company, when the establishment of Grand-Por- 
tage had passed between in the hands of the Americans, at the creation 
of the new frontier". 


The British Hudson's Bay Company paid very little for furs to 
Indian and French Métis trappers. On the other hand, the Canadian com- 
pany (North-West Co.), paid its Indian and Metis suppliers fairly. It was 
tough competition for the profits of the English company, in favour of 


‘3! eFrench Greater Louisiana had been sold to the United States for a pittance by a short-sighted 


Napoléon Bonaparte. 
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the Canadian Fur Company. Consequently, to eliminate Canadian com- 
petition, the Government of London intervened to dissolve the Canadian 
company and thus suppress this formidable competition. The customers 
lost, as did the employees and especially the trappers. Only London's 
wealthy schemers found something to their liking. 


A few years later, Fort Kaministigoyeu was renamed Fort Wil- 
liam'**. It was, for us coureurs-de-bois, a great crossroads of encounters, 
the meeting point of the brigades of bacon-eaters (les mangeurs-de-lard) 
arriving from Montreal, with the brigades of winterers (les hivernants) 
who lived permanently in the Pays-d'en-Haut in the service of the Com- 


pany. 


They winterers arrived at Fort William with small canoes-du- 
Nord laden with furs. They came with their small canoes du Nord to col- 
lect the money and the bartering junk merchandise brought by the big 
canots-de-Maistre from Montreal. This allowed us to make only one 
round trip per year because if we had had to go all the way to Red River 
in one go, we wouldn’t have been able to return to Montreal in a single 
season between two winters. 


'32 @ After William McGillivray, a director of the Company. 
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Chapter 19 
The Pleasures of Fort-William 


When we arrived in Fort-William'*, we were immediately re- 
warded with solid salary advances; the British Hudson's Bay Company 
knew that we would spend them on the spot, and that the fruits of our 
sufferings would fall entirely into their insatiable pockets. The rest of our 
salary would be paid on the return trip to avoid desertion. I was very 
surprised at the size of the fort, which contained more stores than most 
cities in Canada at that time, except Montreal and Quebec. Fort-William 
was intended to be impressive in order to highlight the wealth of the de- 
funct Montreal Northwest Company. The Hudson's Bay Company, the 
present owner, had continued in this direction. I was pleased to see that 
almost everyone spoke French at Fort William. It really was a French 
town, like Michilimackinac. 


Seeing all my companions drinking to excess, I decided to be- 
have even more cautiously and to keep a very watchful eye on my pet 
husband, who was in danger of succumbing once again to the sirens of 
concupiscence. Reanimated by anguish, his escapade at Pointe-au-Bap- 
téme began to burn in my heart again. My resentment was only com- 
pletely appeased when I heard him squawking, gasping for breath and 
agonizing under my own 4lkg packs. So, here in Fort-William, I stuck 
to his moccasins to the point that he seemed annoyed. 


—Alexie, you're so annoying! You're not letting me breathe! 
—My moodddit Rémi, I don't want you running around like a fool! We 


risk our lives every day, and you want to commit mortal sins! Are you 
crazy? Don't you know that you'd go straight to hell if you died... and 


33 eNow Thunder Bay, founded when Fort William and Port Arthur merged. 
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forever? Do you even know what eternity is? 


—No, and I want to know. I feel like I'm married to a nun! How many 
times do you want me to tell you that I love you and I don't want to horse 
around? 


—Well, then, if you don't want to do evil, why don't you want me to go 
with you? I'm going crazy here! 


—Well! Give me a break! I’m not your slave! 
—TI’m in charge of your soul, Rémi! Don’t forget! 


I was sinking into madness. I’ve often wondered if I was whether 
I was tormenting him out of jealousy or out of concern for his soul. I’ve 
never really been able or willing to answer that question honestly. I 
wielded Hell like my axe or my dagger, thinking I would scare my hus- 
band and force him into obedience. It reminded me of Father Gaucher, 
the parish priest in my native village of Trois-Pistoles. He used to do the 
same thing in his Sunday homilies. It was high time to set off again and 
leave this unbearable place. The meeting ended with a grand ball, enliv- 
ened by an orchestra of violins, flutes, fifes and bagpipes. The scarcity 
of women meant that the men didn’t hesitate to dance amongst them- 
selves, because it was mostly square dancing, and the dances had not yet 
become, as they are today, preliminaries to seduction. 


In any case, dancing with women was very badly regarded by 
parish priests who considered them as a major source of eternal perdition 
for men. On the other hand, dancing with men posed no problem of con- 
science; provided, of course, that they didn’t enjoy it too much! In this 
area, only women were a source of sin. That was clear and simple. The 
narrow-mindedness of the Victorian era had heavily distorted the rules 
of all religions. 


I had succeeded, along with several other bacon-eaters, in hav- 
ing us transferred to the canoes-du-Nord that were coming from Pembina 
and were going to return there. Luckily, many hivernants (winterers) had 
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decided to go all the way to Montreal and their places were available for 
us. We were, therefore, told that the remainder of our wages would be 
paid in beaver pelts in Pembina, the fur capital of the Red River, as Mich- 
ilimackinac was the fur capital of the Great Lakes and the Mid-West. 


The hour of departure finally sounded amidst the tears of some, 
but to my immense relief —I must say—, after a few days of anguish in 
the midst of the evil pleasures of Fort-William. My fearful vigilance, 
however, had not been faulted. We had to weigh anchor. Whew! 


Eight hundred meters south of the fort, under the imposing prom- 
ontory of Cap-au-Tonnerre, our expedition entered the Caministigo- 
yeu!*, whose delta formed three channels. To our left, three miles off the 
mouth of this river, the Isles Bienvenues!** were green, like a family of 


whales at rest. 


Most of the islands in the delta were covered with swamps and 
reeds. In one of these islands, cleared, a large herd of Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany cattle grazed peacefully. 


—The cattle swim across twice a day; they spent the night at the Com- 
pany's farm near the fort, the guide explained. 


Three kilometers upstream, a priest stood on the bank, greeting 
us and blessing us as we passed: 


—Hello, Voyageurs from Canada. Have a good trip! May God and St. 
Christopher bless and protect you! 


—Thank you, father! replied several oarsmen. 
The guide who seemed to know the area inside out —fortunately 


for us, by the way-— explained to us that it was Abbot Jean-Pierre Choneé, 
a Moselle native, and that he had been posted for two years in this place 


134 
135 


eIndian name who was later spelled Kaministiquia. 
eToday become, of course, Welcome Islands. 
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of exile. He had erected the Mission de l’Immaculée Conception on the 
banks of this stream!*°, 


—This mission consists of 30 to 35 beautiful wooden houses, as you can 
see! They are much more comfortable than the log cabins of settlers and 
trappers. I know this because I helped building them! 


—Who lives here? asked a coureur-de-bois. 


——These houses are intended for the local Amerindians. They’re sur- 
rounded by a well-tended garden and fields fenced in with stakes and 
poles, as the French Canadians do. 


I was overjoyed to have become a Hivernante. It was one more 
rank in the hierarchy of voyageurs in the Pays-d'en-Haut. But, in fact, I 
wasn’t quite one yet, because I hadn’t received the Baptism of the Win- 
terers, which was to be conferred upon me on the shores of Rainy 
Lake!3’. I was soon going to find out. 


My canoe-du-Nord was, as I mentioned earlier, about 7.5™ long. 
Five or six men maneuvered it with ease. As noted elsewhere, transfer- 
ring to small boats was essential beyond Lake Superior, as the rivers 
leading to Lake Winnipeg and the Riviere Rouge no longer had the 
draught of the big canoes de-Maistre. 


My shoulders and arms had become more muscular, and the skin 
of my face, baked and hardened by the sun and the weather, had taken 
on the fineness of leather, still oiled with seal fat. The only problem was 
culinary: from now on, I was going to have to get used to pemmican, and 
I was a little sorry for my previous title of bacon-eater that I had been 
wearing until then. 


'86 The dogma of the Immaculate Conception was not promulgated until 1854, but the expression 


was already current in 1850. The Jesuit Father Jean-Pierre Choné (1808-1878) was a native of 
Secourt in Moselle (France). He died on Manitoulin Island. In 1863 he published in American news- 
papers a Mémoire pour la Défense des Indians. 

'57 @ Lac-La-Pluie. 
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The first time I tasted this famous pemmican was on the very 
evening of our departure. The cook surpassed himself in his culinary art, 
for he dreaded the enless grimaces from the newcomers. Cooks worthy 
of the name fear this kind of silent criticism. So, with sublime skill, he 
prepared an absolutely delicious stew, strongly seasoned with salt and 
pepper. That day, the bland pemmican seemed as succulent as my grand- 
mother's pig's foot stew. 


—Tasty! all the newcomers commented laconically, fervently licking 
their fingers, the cleanliness of which was in no way scrupulous. 


—TI was told in Montreal that it was gross! commented one of us, less 
nuanced in his words. Well, me, I say it's good in méddit! 


Needless to say, the cook drank in all these words with relish. 
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Chapter 20 
Declarations of love to the moon 


As for my beautiful Rémi —handsome but so womanizer-— the 
happiness of my heart and the hope of my future, I was literally floating 
in bliss when resentment didn’t come to bury my happiness in its dis- 
tressing shroud of anger. I had been in great hurry to leave Fort William, 
that place of perdition. All the other wood-runners, who had become for 
a time skirt-chasers'*®, had lost in these narrow streets their entire wage- 
advance, hard-won by the sweat of their brow, to the greater benefit of 
the Fur Company, which levied its own taxes on commercial sex. 


From then on, I could once again enjoy the serenity of the cool 
nights, to lie beside him when everyone else had gone off to dreamland, 
and so I remained for long moments, eyes wide open and pupils dilated 
in the secret darkness, looking at the black mass of his body which radi- 
ated a beneficent warmth over me. 


—It’s so good! But we mustn’t get caught! | often said in a low voice. 
We'd be in treacle! 


I often thought that there was no village in the world, no being, 
so modest, so humble, so remote, that the silvery moon didn’t caress with 
its golden rays. Taking advantage of the anonymity of the night, I snug- 
gled up to him, and greedily breathed in his warm breath that bathed my 
face. Sometimes, taking as witnesses all those distant stars glittering like 
the eyes of young girls in love, I would whisper words to him that his 
ears might hear. I was bold because the danger of being unmasked tor- 
mented me, but I found in this fear a new pleasure; the pleasure of the 
forbidden thing. 


My declarations of love lasted a long time. The stars were the 


138 «The pun works better in French: the coureurs-de-bois had become coureurs de jupons. 
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unwitting witnesses, and the discreet moon sometimes hid behind a 
cloud. I finally fell asleep, carried away by fatigue. Sometimes I'd wake 
up again in the heart of darkness, to resume this dangerous game. I would 
search the dark eternity above us, and I would think that very few kings 
had the immense universe as their bed-sky; a night-blue vault, gigantic, 
studded with diamonds! What king could boast of having a crown of stars 
as beautiful as ours? But the dawn that I spied with fear, and harsh reality 
were quick to overturn my fantasies. 


From the sail of the Great Lakes, we were sadly back to 40 or 45 
strokes of oar per minute, as we sailed up the course of the Kaministigo- 
yeu which meandered through the boreal forest. The birds formed a 
hedge of honour for us with their various songs, which echoed our rhyth- 
mic melodies. Magical memories! 


But very often, the carriage would turn back into a pumpkin; a 
rapid or a décharge would remind us that we were coureurs-de-bois of 
the fur industry, and not Cinderellas in shoes of vair!*?. We had to unload 
the freight from the canoes, pile up the 41-kilo pieces, load them onto 
our battered backs, and with the quick steps of an opera dancer, from 500 
meters in 500 meters, with Han! Han! Han! of superhuman effort, to 
reach the head of the bubbling rapid. He growled beside us like a quar- 
relsome dog; but he ignored us, for he knew that he would get his fill of 
human lives only on the way back, when we would descend his furious 
rump. Even so, sometimes a voyageur died of exhaustion or a heart at- 
tack, and the torrent could thus rejoice in these unhoped-for feasts. 


Watching the tumultuous rapid with awe and respect, we could 
not fail to see the crowd of wooden crosses and oars that formed a horrific 
hedge to testify to his cruelty: 


—You see all those arrogant humans who thought they were more pow- 
erful than me. They tried to defy me and here they are! 


'8° «air is an old-fashioned masculine name for the white and grey fur of a squirrel called petit- 
gris. 
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From Fort William to Lac-la-Pluie (Rainy Lake) we had to as- 
cend thirty-five rapids, totaling some twenty kilometers of portage. Each 
portage averaged 600 meters of agony and bitterness. Some were hauled 
up by rope. At night, the coolness probably came from the cold fumes of 
Lake Superior, and I would come with delight to snuggle up to my Remi, 
hoping that no insomniac would notice it in some treacherous reflection 
of the moon. As for him, he always slept the sleep of the just, the rene- 
gade! 


Under the effect of exhaustion, the coureurs-de-bois increasingly 
quarreled over the most trivial matters. For my part, I was very careful 
not to provoke anyone so that I wouldn't have to solve the problem after- 
wards, especially knowing that Rémi would come to my aid and be un- 
fairly involved in my altercation. 


The crews showed me no particular aggression. On the contrary, 
I'd say, as I was obliged to limit myself to carrying one or two 4lkg- 
parcels at a time, because of my less robust constitution, I delayed the 
others who were carrying three or sometimes four. I certainly incurred 
the displeasure of the bourgeois who was always obsessed with time, but 
the oarsmen blessed me for providing them with subsidiary breaks. 


While we were camping at the head of a small portage, around a 
meter-high waterfall (about 5*" downstream from the mouth of the Rivi- 
ére-de-la-Prairie), the greediest among us were able to feast on the blue- 
berries that proliferated there. But beware of the runs, the mud butt. The 
next day was certainly a peak in the exhibitionism of the foufounes'” 
(without the slightest underwear) of those who had to take advantage of 
the time breaks to purge their intestines. The pikes and carps, which were 
abundant in this region, must still remember this. Everywhere, Labrador 
tea grew in abundance. 


At Portage-du-Milieu, our brigade crossed Continental Di- 
vide'*!. As a shrike flew past, whistling "Schaak! Schaak!", the guide 
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eFoufounes = buttocks. Bobette = boxer shorts. Labrador tea = Ledum palustre. 
eThe watershed. The elevation of this watershed is approximately 270™ above Lake Superior and 
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announced: 


—The waters of this region are divided into three watersheds: the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River basins, the Hudson Bay watershed, and 
the Mississippi River and the Gulf of Mexico via Lake Sainte-Croix. 


From then on, the rivers would flow down to Lake Winnipeg and 
Hudson Bay. We could look forward to less fatigue but more danger. 
These places were decorated with a magnificent plant called Le Sabot- 
de-la-Vierge!”, beautiful and rosy but... carnivorous! 


That evening we all slept dreamlessly, all except myself, who, 
for my delight, spoke softly in a whisper to Remi's lips. I murmured in 
light breaths, hoping to inspire in him a great love for myself and also... 
unfailing fidelity, at all times. O vain illusions! Suddenly I heard the 
strokes of oars, and through the moon’s reflection in the calm water, sev- 
eral canoes went by, manned by crews of a dozen shadows, who were 
speaking in an unknown language: 


—They might be thieves, | thought. 


At that moment, a sleeper started coughing and the ghost-boat 
almost capsized in surprise. They remained silent, and their outlines 
quickly faded into the night like an ephemeral mirage. Five minutes later, 
I was once again delirious with love, dreaming wildly instead of sleeping 
wisely, when I saw three large, silent canoes gliding across the water. 
They stopped in front of our piles of goods stacked up on the bank. I got 
up in haste and went to wake up our "Avant" to whisper in his ear: 


—There are bandits who steal our merchandise! 


—What?... Where? 


445™ above mean sea level. As you can see, Lake Superior is 192™ above sea level. But estimates 
from 1850 may vary from today's more accurate ones. 
'# In Latin Sarracenia purpurea, or Purple pitcher, a carnivorous plant. 
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He stood up, observed the silhouettes, grabbed his musket which 
he had kept loaded at night, lit the wick on an ember, and fired in their 
direction. The blast exploded in the darkness like a bomb, triggering the 
awakening of most voyageurs with their long litany of profanities, as well 
as a frantic flight of thieves. 


—Hey! Bloody thieves! I'm going to show you, sti, what we do to thieves 
like you! Tabarnac! 


Then the thieves jumped into their canoes and rowed desperately 
to huddle in the protective darkness, in order to escape the reprisals they 
foresaw. 


—They have stolen two pieces of merchandise, cried a voyageur. 


Followed by two or three men armed with their guns, I ran along 
the bank to overtake the fugitives. 


—Throw the stolen packs in the water or you're dead! I shouted in 
French. And as | said this, I tried to shoot over their heads, but in the 
stampede my powder had fallen from the plate. The blow didn't go off. I 
grabbed my neighbor's shoulder. 


—Shoot over their heads to scare them! 


The blast shook heaven and earth and the echo reverberated for 
a long time as if a regiment of infantry had targeted them. One of the 
bandits was heard to shout in broken French: 


—Voila! Voila vos packets. Ne shoutez pas! Hell! 


The two oilcloth-wrapped packs fell into the water of the Rivi- 
ére-des-Outaouais and a voyageur dived to bring them back to shore. The 
incident was closed. The thieves vanished into the night. 


But the sleep thus brutally disturbed took a long time to accept 
returning to lull the voyageurs, while the moon disappeared behind a 
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cloud, as if she, too, were trying to take some rest. 
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Chapter 21 
The Baptism of Rainy Lake 


Lac-La-Pluie (Rainy Lake) was 75*™ long and almost as wide, 
445*™ from Lake Superior by canoe route. Its shores were low, rocky, 
and sometimes marshy. In places, its shores rose into proud cliffs that 
blazed, in the rising sun, in flames 100 to 150 meters high. In this gigantic 
lake bathed a host of 500 islands huddled under their heavy forest mantle; 
A maze that was a real challenge for the uninitiated voyageur. Around 
3 p.m., a gust of wind surprised us, whipping its clear, warm water into 
perilous waves. Then the storm suddenly stopped, as soon as the wind 
had quenched his brief anger and forgotten his mood swing. 


As I had been told in Fort-William, I had to undergo a second 
christening ceremony at Rainy Lake, but this time the newcomers were 
baptized Hivernants. I was, in the memory of a coureur-de-bois, the first 
voyageur from the Saguenay. As a result, I choose a tree high up on a 
small hill to be transformed as a memorial to my humble self. Some com- 
panions, nimble as monkeys, climbed almost to the top to cut off all the 
branches except for the top. 


When they came back down, the tree looked like a huge totem 
pole, taller and bigger than a ship's mast. In the rough trunk I carved 
ALEXIE. A scholar pointed out that I had made a mistake with a wrong 
final letter, and that my "s" looked like an "e". 


—If you see an 'e, | said, to evade the problem, which was not a mistake, 
it is because you need to wet your throat. I offer everyone a glass of 
brandy. 


My decision was greeted with delirium and the mistake forgot- 
ten. My glass was added to the one offered by the Company. A few of 
the other newly "baptized" men, inspired by my example, also wanted to 
offer their round, but the Bourgeois refused, not wanting to risk an acci- 
dent on these insidious rivers. 
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As I was leaving, I caressed my totem with a smile, hoping that 
one day my toupee would take advantage of some naughty gust to graze 
the neighboring totem, that of my Rémi. 


—Hip! Hip! Hip! shouted the guide before disappearing at the river bend. 
—Hurrah! 


Three times, the cheers of the Winterers, and a volley of mus- 
ketry fired by a few, tore this corner of paradise from its serene tranquil- 
lity. For a few seconds, the birds kept a frightened silence. Some even 
fled, believing that the men were going to kill each other. I was so happy 
to be a true veteran. 


As we entered Riviere-la-Pluie (Rainy River), in the early after- 
noon, the delicious scent of balsamic poplars! welcomed us. The Rainy 
River meandered for 120‘. Not far from its mouth, Fort-Frances'4 
stood proudly on an eminence, just below the Grandes-Chutes. 


Like a peaceful shepherd, the wooden fort watched over a few 
cultivated fields of wheat, potatoes, turnips and carrots. Along this beau- 
tiful river was a rich vegetation of roses, honeysuckles, flowering con- 
volvulus and Jerusalem artichokes. 


All this exuberance blossomed in the midst of hundred-year-old 
elm, fir and oak groves. The Goldenrod'**, which provoked so many 
more or less dubious jokes among my comrades, tinted the whole area of 
vegetation with its bright sunny hues. 


'43 @In Latin Populus balsamifera. Riviére-la-Pluie is the outlet of Lac-la-Pluie. 

‘44 @ Artichokes of Jerusalem: Helianthus in Latin, now called topinambours in French. Fort Frances 
had replaced the old Fort Saint-Pierre built by Pierre Gaulthier de Varennes de La Vérendrye during 
the French regime. Francés was the first name of the wife of an Hudson Bay Company’s director. 
'45 @In French La Verge d’Or. In Latin Solidago canadensis. A yellow plant used by Indians against 
arthritic and rheumatic pain, aches and pains after exercise, pain following tendonitis, bursitis, 
strains, blows and bruises, cramps, neuralgia (trigeminal neuralgia and pain following shingles), 
fibromyalgia, high blood pressure disorders, exhaustion, anemia, overwork, liver failure, water re- 
tention... A golden plant! 
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Every night, lying next to Rémi, I watched the sparkling sky as. 
I'd take my man by the hand and we'd wander among these fabulous 
treasures across the celestial ocean, explorers lost in the cosmos, through 
the nuggets of stars, necklaces of constellation, and galactic nebulae of 
silver. We were alone, absolutely alone in the universe, like thieves, 
walled up in these useless treasures, like le Petit Prince. And then, sud- 
denly, a whiff of Pointe-au-Baptéme came to poison my mind. Patatras! 
Oops! Rage filled my heart with sorrow and vindictiveness. 


—That stupid nincompoop! He'll pay for this! 


And the blaze of anger kept me awake until the early morning 
that crept through the forest tangle. 


Riviére-la-Pluie was truly the most beautiful waterway on our 
entire route. And superlatives fail me to describe its perfection. Even the 
abandoned poles, which had served as the framework of tipis in an old 
deserted Native American camp, were artistically dressed in convolvulus 
blossom and honeysuckle. 


Suddenly, a sudden waterfall caused the watercourse to drop 
seven meters and so did our fascination with these natural beauties. Sev- 
eral tributaries came to lend a helping hand, and the Riviére-la-Pluie, 
hitherto peaceful, burst into the Rapide-du-Manitou™, like a young foal 
eager to make the most of its brief life as quickly as possible, before dy- 
ing and dissolving in the silvery waves of the gigantic Lac-des-Bois. 


6 @ Also called: Rapide-Long. Lac-des-Bois, today Lake of the Woods. 
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Chapter 22 
The Liquid Nebula: Lac-des-Bois. 


Lake of the Woods was a liquid nebula 100 km in diameter. King 
Midas must not have imagined a more complicated labyrinth in his Crete 
palace. You really had to be familiar with these places not to get lost 


among the 14,542 islands that inhabited this silvery ocean'4”. 


The Grey Nun, whose knowledge never faltered, never wavered, 
told us that this was the ancient bottom of the immense glacial lake Ag- 
assiz, a freshwater lake created by melting ice at the end of the last ice 
age. Heat and reverberation were so intimately combined here that pro- 
digious refraction gave to the low-lying rocks the appearance of vertigi- 
nous promontories; sublime mirages. All these landscapes filled me with 
charm and ambiguity in their complication. 


Our guide led us without the slightest hesitation to the north 
shore of Lac-des-Bois (Lake of the Woods). There, in a clump of trees 
decorated with voluble white honeysuckle flowers, lay the mouth of the 
Winnipeg River. This waterway began in the dangerous bubbling waters 
of Portage-du-Rat'*® and stretched for 225*"! When our guide told us 
that, I felt discouraged. Our destination, Pembina, still seemed so far 
away, So inaccessible! 


The very angry course of the Winnipeg River made life hard for 
us voyageurs with its many cataracts, including a graceful and majestic 


'47 @Lac-des-Bois can be seen on Google Hearth at the average coordinates of 49°03'28" North and 


94°52'36" West. It can be seen that, despite the boundary set at the 49" parallel, the Americans took 
over more than half of the lake. And furthermore, for the sake of border security, the islands have 
not been clearly marked. 

'48 @Where the town of Kenora now stands, formed much later by the KE (from Keewatin, a town 
absorbed at its founding), the NO (from Normand, another absorbed village), and finally the two 
letters RA (from Portage-du-Rat, which was the third town.) The town's name was changed because 
The Maple Leaf Flour Company refused to build its mill if it had to put the word rat on its flour 
sacks. It's understandable, even if the rats were muskrats and not our good old rats from the cities so 
disdained in Quebec City and Montreal. 
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somersault of 104 meters. 


We would have been in awe of the eddies, the foaming rapids, 
and the cascading waterfalls, if the shores of these natural beauties had 
not been punctuated by the mournful and agonizing oars of the many 
voyageurs buried there: "Beware, coureurs-de-bois! Don't be distracted 
by this diabolical beauty. Its harmonious sumptuousness is a death trap!" 


The guide told us that the Winnipeg River was full of sturgeon, 
pike, yellow perch, carp... And I can testify to their exceptional flavor, 
because thanks to these exquisitely fleshed fish, our huntsmen improved 
our ordinary on many occasions to the detriment of the bland pemmican. 


From Lac-la-Pluie to Bas-de-la-Riviére (the confluence of Lake 
Winnipeg), we crossed twenty-six portages and three décharges'; 
nearly 6‘ of intense labor in all, so an average of two hundred meters 
per portage. Overcoming so many sinister rapids and agonizing saults 


took us ten long days of exhausting combat. 


Courageously, our canoes began to negotiate the rapids, one after 
the other, without thinking of the mountain of exhausting efforts we had 
to do. It was an incessant struggle, for they followed one another with 
diabolical monotony. But only regularity was monotonous; The diffi- 
culty left nothing to routine. Several times a day, we fought against death, 
which sneered as it played dice with our lives. 


When you're young, you think you're immortal, until you see 
your comrades fall. As we get older, I now compare us to soldiers drawn 
up in battle under enemy fire. The projectiles whistle in their ears, and 
they begin to see their neighbors die. "Serrez les rangs!" "Close ranks!" 
the officers shout. 


For us, fur soldiers, who were fighting to maintain the social sta- 
tus of the Company's shareholders, the projectiles were all those black 


149 @ Also known as "décharges". Saults are small and medium-sized waterfalls. 
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snags of crystalline rock, which sometimes lifted their white foamy lips 
like greedy lips, to snatch us up. 


These reefs would suddenly appear in front of us in an attempt 
to destroy our fragile canoe, so that we could be left defenseless to these 
gulping eddies. I was so horrified by this expedition that I never wanted 
to return from Red River until the railway had replaced our perilous ca- 
noes. 
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Chapter 23 
Fatal Day 


The weather was so beautiful that I couldn’t have imagined mis- 
fortune lying in wait. The twenty-nine most dangerous rapids were at- 
tacked bravely and with great fearlessness. Three or four rapids were 
crossed by partial discharge, a few 41** packs were carried on men's 
backs along the portage road. Another quarter was covered by rope (a la 
cordelle). But the most irreducible rapids, half of them, those whose dead 
made a most frightful double hedge on the banks, had to be entirely por- 
taged. As a result, we only had minor incidents. The water was sponged 
out, and the scratches (by abrasion) that scarred the bark hulls were 
quickly blinded with gum by the caulker of each canoe. 


Finally, came the last one, the 26". It should have been fully por- 
taged, but we were tired, broken, exhausted —let's just say, disgusted— 
by these grueling ordeals that were breaking our necks and our spirits. 
And several voices suggested: 


—Let’s jump it! Let’s do it! On le saute! 


Was it out of weakness or conviction? The chief guide and the 
bourgeois, also torn by the imminent end of the ordeal, although their 
portages were not so tough as ours, they allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded to oar it down. 


In any case, it was the most terrible descent of the rapids of the 
whole expedition, because our "devant" (our bow guide), made a fatal 
mistake. Our canoe skimmed a rock too closely. This wasn’t fatal in it- 
self, because the water ingress was light. Before repairing, we would 
have time to go down the rapid, scooping it out with a sponge. 


Unfortunately, jostled by the impact, our guide lost his shorter 
oar which he used to steer the bow. He then perpetrated an irresponsible 
act of reckless panic. He abandoned the canoe by jumping onto the 
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nearest rock. The crew was stunned and bewildered. 


Cries of rage and others of horror erupted from the foam. Seeing 
the helmsman flee, Paul Mélancon, our "rudder", who, like me, had just 
been crowned Hivernant, abandoned his post himself. Then all the oth- 
ers, like rats trying to escape from a sinking ship, began to jump on the 
rocks, including the bourgeois. 


My courageous Rémi and his neighbour Adrien Lafleur, uncon- 
cerned about the fleeing ones, rushed forward, one towards the fore!™” 
and the other towards the stern, with their oar. No one had realized that 
Rémi and Adrien were sacrificing themselves, and they themselves, pre- 
occupied with saving the merchandise, had perhaps not realized in the 
turmoil that their sacrifice was pointless. 


I myself, spotting a black rock roaring as it tore through the 
foam, I leapt over the boat’s edge and rushed with all my strength to land 
on the rocky point, which lacerated my hands and feet through my moc- 
casins. I turned round, full of despair, only to see the boat, caught by the 
furious current, spinning, whirling like a bass-wood propeller. 


Rémi and Adrien were clinging desperately to the claws of the 
canoe, on which were painted the heads of Indians wearing eagle feath- 
ers. I uttered a cry of despair after jumping onto the shore to which my 
rock was almost attached. 


rr rrr weeees 


But our two young men persisted in trying to save the boat with 
its cargo. They were faithful and loyal. I shouted again until my my vocal 
cords were torn to shreds, to dominate the roars of the raging water, but 
Rémi, like a cowboy clinging to the mane of a rampaging mustang, per- 
sistently tried to tame his overcrowded canoe. Then, soon, I saw the boat 
disappear into the eddies. 


150 eThe bow. 
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The river foamed with rage, exposing the black fangs of its jaw 
ready to crush my poor Rémi and his companion in misfortune. Mighty 
eddies, startling swirls of foam, immense jets of angry water sprang up, 
and the light sparkled in a thousand colors through the prisms of spray. 


I ran downstream along the portage path. I was crying without 
worrying about hiding my tears. To hell with the bad tongues! Over there, 
in the distance, I could see the end of the rapid. The exhausted water was 
finally calming down, like an exorcised demon-possessed. Oh God, may 
my husband's frail birch-bark canoe do it too! 


But it was obvious that we would not have that happiness. The 
furious swift would not let his prey escape. A huge wave rose up over 
these mortal reefs veiled in foam, to break the canoe in his hand. I saw 
Rémi's arm emerge from the iridescent fumes and then disappear. I ran 
weeping, blinded by the tears that flooded my eyes, mingled on my face 
with the blood of my lacerated hands; My feet were also bleeding through 
my tattered moccasins. 


Adrien reappeared just as he hit a last rock. I rushed to the edge 
of the water, soothed at least, and jumped into the foam-stained ripples 
to fish him out, hoping that my Rémi would be there. But not! Adrien's 
blood was pouring out of a forehead wound. The body had drifted into a 
shallow dead-water cove. Weeping, I pulled his upper body onto a flat 
rock, sweeping away my eyes, which melted into burning, painful drops. 


The horrific wound on Adrien's head indicated that the skull had 
been smashed-in by a reef. He coughed weakly and vomited blood. 


—You are safe, Adrien! The sister will look after you, to take care of 
your injury! Rest! Try to get some sleep! | whispered, full of bad faith, 
monitoring the surface of the water to find my man. 


My eyes clouded with tears (for death is like the sun, it’s hard to 


look it in the face), I called for help, and soon the crew arrived. The other 
boats had moored a hundred meters below. 
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With Adrien at last in good hands, I ran for a long time like a 
madwoman along the shore, trying to find my poor Rémi. The Grey Nun 
later told me later that Adrien should not have been left to sleep, because 
if the seriously wounded stop fighting, their spirits rush away to flee to 
heaven where they think they’Il find happiness and peace. 


As for my Rémi, he was lost body and soul. The search lasted all 
evening, in vain. I was desperate. It was a cruel fate. For the first time in 
my life, I had suffered so much, in my raw flesh, and no experience of 
this kind had yet strengthened my heart and tempered my soul. We 
camped on the spot to search for Rémi and bury Adrien. I was in a daze. 
My eyes had no more tears to shed. I made two crosses from branches, 
and on Adrian’s burial mound I planted the two oars on which were en- 
graved with fire their respective names: Rémi Bernier from Cap-Saint- 
Ignace and Adrien Lafleur from Sainte-Anne-de-La-Pocatiére. 1 wish I 
could have been buried too. 


The bourgeois, for his part, couldn’t shake off his all-consuming 
anger. He had lost his personal belongings, especially his dear top hat, 
shiny and shimmering like the social class to which he so desperately 
aspired. This headgear made him feel so much that having left his prole- 
tarian status! He rightly and lengthily admonished the helmsman for 
abandoning his post and causing panic, and condemned him to the loss 
of the additional salary attached to his position as guide. I feared that he 
would remember the day I had forced him to take a bath, because Rémi 
was no longer there to keep him in the spirit of benevolent compromise. 


Around the double tomb, a long prayer was recited in a very loud 
voice to dominate the tumult. My long sobs kept taking my breath away. 
Everyone looked at me askance when I tried to raise my voice to say 
these prayers, because deep hiccups kept breaking my voice. Most peo- 
ple come and go, in and out of our lives without causing us much pain, 
but some leave footprints in our hearts that burn for a long time. I knew 
that his would never heal. 


With axes, the crew cut down a few tree trunks to assemble a raft 
large enough to carry the baggage of the destroyed canoe. The bourgeois, 
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who feared so much losing his job and his social status as postmaster in 
the Pays-d’en-Haut, forced us to attempt to recover the merchandise, 
even at the risk of our lives. I saw that he was ready to fight for his career 
to the last coureur-de-bois. We only found five or six pieces of 41‘ and 
a barrel of powder, some linen cloths and a few gardening and carpentry 
tools. I thought sadly of the poor piglet who had also drowned in his cage. 


The last descent, to Bas-de-la-Riviére, at the entrance to Lake 
Winnipeg, was made in a short time. The world now seemed empty and 
uninteresting. In this cruel West, I would need time, a lot of time, to tame 
my suffering. I, too, shall learn to entrust my dramas and misfortunes to 
the good care of derision, because that way they won’t bite so deeply into 
sensitive souls. 
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Chapter 24 
Finally, Red River! 


Lake Winnipeg was 930" from Lake Superior, following the 
winding wake of our canoes. At Bas-de-la-Riviére our brigade split. A 
few canoes and the raft pushed north to deliver the barter goods to several 
posts on Lake Winnipeg, the Saskatchewan River, and the Assiniboine 
River, taking the Portage-la-Prairie shortcut. Some canoes went to sup- 
ply the posts of the Petit-Nord, which included Hudson’s Bay and James 
Bay, as well as northern Lake Superior. 


Baie-de-la-Traverse'*! was a gulf that had to be crossed to reach 
the mouth of the Riviére Rouge. 


Our brigade encamped that evening on the south shore of Lake 
Winnipeg, bordered in places by beaches of sand, white and fine as tal- 
cum powder. I sobbed silently all night, in the secrecy of the darkness. 
Even the moon was anxious to respect my sorrow by hiding behind a 
cloud. 


The mouth of the Red River was very swampy, "all the more so, 
we were told, because there had been heavy rains just before we ar- 
rived." Both banks of the Red River appeared, at first, to be densely for- 
ested. Around every bend, we could see the houses of the French Métis 
of Riviére Rouge. They followed one another as far as La Fourche! 
where Fort Garry, also called Fort-d'en-Haut, stood. 


At the hourly breaks, I climbed the very high bank to admire the 
"Prairie-planche'**" which, beyond the curtain of the forest, stretched as 


'S! @Now Traverse Bay. A traverse: Usually, the canoe brigades followed the coast closely in order 


to take refuge on land in bad weather. When a bay or gulf was deep, the brigade did not go all the 
way to the bottom; it cut across to shorten, taking the risk of moving away from the coast. This 
was called a traverse, une traverse. 

'52 @ Winnipeg today. 

'S3 @Or Prairie-plate. Name given by the French to the flattest prairie. 
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far as the eye could see, flat, level, and seldom intersected by a few 
groves of willows or poplars. 


Sometimes French-Métis would pass by with their Red River 
carts. These vehicles were a bit like ours in the St. Lawrence Valley, but 
they were made of wood, without a single piece of metal. The French- 
Métis were dressed in moose hide pants highly decorated with multicol- 
ored flowers, five-pointed stars, fleurs-de-lis, and various leaves. I later 
saw that these "embroideries" were made up of tiny beads or small shells 
sewn into the leather. 


The girls adorned with brightly colored cotton fabrics. All 
adorned with painted shell jewels. They wore moccasins with raised 
edges of soft leather on their feet. They looked very beautiful to me. 
Women of a certain age —-that is, over 35 years of age— enhanced their 
dresses with a colored shaw]; as if they were already mourning the loss 
of youth, which had passed so quickly. 


A group of well-built stone houses crowded around a large and 
bold church that could hold some 500 people under its wings. A cemetery 
enclosed by stone walls surrounded it. About 250 meters to the south of 
the church stood the priest's rectory, followed by a large wooden school- 
house. 


At La Fourche, the Assiniboine River also joined the liquid 
party. Some of the coureurs-de-bois had completed their long journey. 
The others, including myself, were to continue south to Pembina, a town 
at the mouth of the river of the same name, which we reached the next 
day, after four long months of eventful travel from Montreal. The town 
had, through the accidents of history, been on the territory of the United 
States for almost 30 years!™4. 


I arrived there without any joy, for my poor love was gone and 
my dreams shattered. The thought of Rémi uncomfortably tugged at the 


154 @ Since 1823, when the boundary was fixed at the 49th parallel south of what is now the Prov- 
ince of Manitoba. 


heartstrings of my grief. I absolutely had to tame this heavy nightmare 
so devastating. This was not the time to give in to despair. I needed all 
my energy to adapt to this new country. Unless I decide to go back home 
next spring! 


—Good luck, Alexis! murmured the Bourgeois, deeply moved, when I 
left him. And may God keep you! 


—Good luck, Bourgeois! Good luck, folks! We'll probably see each other 
again at the bend of a river! 
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Chapter 25 


Pembina 
Capital of the French Métis of the West 


Pembina! What a relief to finally see this mythical city I had 
heard so much about during the voyage, when sailing gave us the delight- 
ful leisure to dream of thrilling adventures, eternal love and children, or 
to exchange exciting memories and perilous projects. The town was built 
on the left bank of the capricious Red River, four kilometers south of the 
American border. 


I was happy to have reached the end of my terrible ordeal. The 
feeling of satisfaction that should have filled me had been shattered by 
the death of my husband, the love of my life, with whom I had built in 
my head so many castles in the air, in Spain and in Red River. Knowing 
that he had not seen, and would never see, the legendary Pembina, made 
me even more unhappy. And even the wise advice of my dear mother: 
"Forget what is no more, your failures and your sorrows. It's simple wis- 
dom! As for good memories, never mourn them! Appreciate having ex- 
perienced them! Not only could I not break the heavy shell of my sad- 
ness, but that seemed to me on that occasion a most sacrilegious betrayal, 
for I did not want to forget it in order to save myself from the suffering 
that was piercing my heart. Rémi had betrayed me, but I refused to be 
unfaithful to him in any way. The sting of his absence was still too new 
and too sharp for me to wish to soften it, let alone heal it. In the sky, the 
wind, an artist always dissatisfied, incessantly touched with its warm 
breath the clouds dazzling with whiteness, to embellish their ephemeral 
forms. 

The name "Pembina"! was a phonic corruption of pain béni 
(blessed bread). The three-lobed viburnum, which grew along the banks 


155 @Pembina or Pimbina, in Latin Virburnum trilobum is a corruption of blessed bread. The three- 


lobed viburnum bears small red fruits like the American Highbush cranberry. It can be made into 
jelly. The three-lobed viburnum even grows here in Quebec. [Author's Note] 
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of the Red River and its tributary (the Pembina River), was used to flavor 
the tasteless pemmican, the traditional food of the West. 


I was immediately lodged in one of the houses reserved for the 
Company's employees. There were French-Canadians there with their In- 
dian wives and children, or even Métis families. Everyone was very wel- 
coming, very fraternal, but the lack of privacy bothered me, because I 
was always afraid of betraying myself; and I knew that no one would 
forgive me for my cross-dressing, which I stubbornly refused to give-up, 
even though it had become useless. Certain habits, good or bad, eventu- 
ally become so ingrained in our lives that they get an integral part of 
them. Now, I was worried about offending those who knew me. Basi- 
cally, I gave myself a thousand more or less valid reasons for not living 
the more exciting and freer life of a boy. Millions of women were content 
to dream about it at the time. I lived it intensely. 


With the greatest of pleasure, I recetved my pay for my work as 
a coureur-de-bois. The clerk at the counter announced: 


—Now, you are entitled to 253 pelues'**, not counting the merchandise 
premium. 


It was explained to me that the beaver pelt was the only true cur- 
rency. It was used to give the equivalence of all the heterogeneous cur- 
rencies that had been used: the Spanish "8-coins", a few rare pounds ster- 
ling and their subdivisions, the shilling, a few livres from the French re- 
gime, the American dollar and the cent, as well as the currencies used in 
Canada, although this region is not yet part of my homeland. 


Shortly before, in 1835, the Hudson's Bay Company had begun 
circulating its own currency in an effort to secure absolute control of 
trade for its exclusive benefit. So, in the winter, hunters could receive 


156 @Pelue or skin (furry animal) = buck in English. To give some equivalencies, let's say that 
US$1.00 from 1850 is equivalent toUS$22.00 from 2012. A London policeman earned £1 a week, 
or $5 a week, or $260 a year. A docker in the port of London, on the other hand, earned 6 pence an 
hour; just enough to starve. As mentioned above, England did not want to introduce any currency in 
its colonies to thwart trade with the United States in its favour. 
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something other than merchandise to pay for their skins. But the stubborn 
beaver pelt was still used as the standard. A shirt was worth 12 pelues, a 
cloth 3 pelues a yard!*’, 500* of sugar, 1/2 pelue. The Hudson's Bay 
Company could give a hunter credit, that is, give him more merchandise 
than he had pelues. He then had to make up the difference on the next 
trip. However, the system remained dishonest in that the British Com- 
pany set prices without any restrictions, and trappers were not allowed to 
sell their pelts abroad (Canada and the United States) without paying a 
huge export tax that ate up their profits. The trapper's profits were there- 
fore very small. This situation caused the population to be dissatisfied 
with the English, who were considered too greedy: 


—The Company is the absolute master of the region. They buy the pelts 
from us and the Métis at a much higher price than they pay the Indians, 
a hivernant French-Canadian told me. 


—This company does the same in Canada, | replied. My father, in 
Chicoutimi, had told me that the Company paid the Tadoussac Indians 


very poorly. 


—There are just thieves! someone said. 


—Worst of all, the company had been given a monopoly on trade at 
Tadoussac on the condition that they install settlers on the North Shore. 


—Yes? 
—Well, they took advantage of the monopoly but were careful not to in- 
stall new settlers because the company didn't want too many white trap- 


pers to whom they would have to pay more for their pelts. 


—All this to enrich a few idle bourgeois and lazy aristocrats in London!" 


'57 @The yard (la verge) was equivalent to three feet, or about 90 cm, more precisely 91.44 cm, in 


the Imperial System of Weights and Measures of George IV, as in the American system. The US 
had retained Queen Anne's System, which was still that of England at the time of the American 


Revolution. 
2t¢ 
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On the Red River, a hide was paid 20 shillings sterling to a Métis 
or a French Canadian, and a single shilling to an Indian. As a result, they 
traded them at a lower price with the Canadians or with the Métis. Faced 
with this, the HBC Company, which forged the laws for its own benefit, 
forbade what they intentionally called "fraud", under penalty of impris- 
onment. Armed constables were authorized to visit houses suspected of 
containing hides purchased from the Indians. They did not care if they 
were violating the privacy of the Métis. It was not without anger that the 
Métis suffered all these abuses of power in their own land, at the hands 
of foreign immigrants who claimed to be absolute masters and imposed 
their own selfish rules. When the cup was too full, it was essentially this 
very vice that motivated the Métis to throw them out'*®, 


The Indian custom of bartering was an exchange of gifts. By giv- 
ing, the receiver and the giver were honored. Samuel de Champlain un- 
derstood that furs could not be sold. They were given as gifts. You had 
to earn the gift, and give back what the giver needed. It was therefore 
necessary to know what to give, and to whom. The mercantilist behavior 
of the English Company had thus corrupted the system, by over-com- 
mercializing it, for trade consists in selling the most mediocre object at 
the highest possible price. 


'88 @French Métis became ungovernable, and the HBC fraudulently sold the land to the Canadians. 
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Chapter 26 
The fantastic rides 


As soon as the clerk at Pembina had paid me the balance of my 
wages, which I had not received at Fort William, I found myself rich, and 
after selling the skins which had been granted to me as a bounty, I had 
nearly the equivalent of 350 pelues (buck) in my pocket. Most of the 
voyageurs had spent a good part of their pay in the still unsatisfied pleas- 
ures of Fort William. But I, not feeling the need to indulge in their par- 
ticular amusements— so much so that at Riviére-aux-Rats I was some- 
times nicknamed a casseux-de-veillées'. I was able to buy a hunting 
horse for 15 pounds sterling, and for 5 piastres a cayousse (a half-breed 
or Indian draught horse). I was also considering buying a Red River cart. 


Father Georges-Antoine Belcourt, who had taken charge of the 
Pembina parish two years earlier, in 1848, was not lacking in a sense of 
timing. The same year that I arrived in this city, a certain Charles Cava- 
lier started his first wheat farm, and Father Belcourt decided in 1851 to 
build a mill at Saint-Joseph, not out of commercial ambitions, but in or- 
der to be part of the flour production process and to serve the population 


of Riviére Rouge!™. 


—lInstead of buying a cart, you should build it yourself with the help of 
a specialist, advised the clergyman, who always showed a great sense of 
practicality. That way, no intermediary will take an unnecessary share to 


'S? @A killjoy; a party pooper, a person who lacks enthusiasm during the vigils, the parties, and 
who, more often than not, does not stay until the end. 
100 eLater, much later, the name of the village of St. Joseph was changed to Valhalla when a group 
of Norwegians came to settle there to create their Viking paradise. Father Georges-Antoine Belcourt, 
a native of Quebec, was later parish priest of Rustico, Prince Edward Island. He introduced the first 
162 steam-powered automobile on this island (in 1866) and founded one of Canada's first Caisses 
Populaires (People’s Bank) to help Francophones, La Banque des Cultivateurs. In the West, he 
learned several Indian languages and wrote French-Indian (Saulteaux) dictionaries. A town named 
after Charles Cavalier 30 km west-southwest of Pembina (North Dakota), another famous Belcourt 
150 km west of Pembina, as well as a lake. 
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your detriment. 


Some beings are sources of progress in our human society, like 
sourdough in bread. Others dream only of dominating and profiting from 
everyone. 


He entrusted me with a letter of recommendation for a certain 
Paul Dagenais of Rivi¢re-aux-Rats, who had the enviable reputation of 
possessing great skill in the construction of carriages. 


—Riviére-aux-Rats! | exclaimed, when I heard this familiar placename. 
But I come from Riviére-aux-Rats in Canada". 


—Muskrats are everywhere, he replied laconically with a smile. 


However, I had to spend a good month in Pembina to learn how 
to ride a horse satisfactorily, under the protective gaze of my dear Rémi, 
who has become my guardian angel since his painful death. He seemed 
to get along well with my original guardian angel,,,,, with whom my re- 
lationship had always been distant. I often asked Rémi for advice while 
looking up at the clouds, and he never failed to answer me kindly and 
inspire me to make a good choice. The resentment of Pointe-au-Baptéme 
had faded away, and I saw in my husband nothing but a holy man, always 
faithful; out of obligation, certainly! but faithful! 


And my dear Malou, what would become of him? I sometimes 
imagined him, lying under the counter of his Montreal tavern, and ready 
to defend his new master with loyalty. I called my hunting-horse Pom- 
pon, a tall, dashing appaloosa. It was not a very martial name, but since 
I intended to become a woman again in some undefined future (which I 
wanted soon), for I hadn't given up on having children, I thought this 
name would be less strange than Tempest, Mad, Tornado, or Avenger. 
And then Pompon was the name of the horse of my childhood in Trois- 
Pistoles, and, for me, it was a link in my heart. The first Pompon was lost 


‘6! @Saguenay was eventually called Chicoutimi and then Saguenay, while Red River was named 


Saint-Pierre-Jolys after its parish priest from France. [Author's Note] 
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in the ice floes of the Gulf of St. Lawrence when we moved from Trois- 
Pistoles to Tadoussac in January 1842. The desire to find roots is strong 
in an expatriate. 


Alongside the austere trading fort, the charming village of Pem- 
bina was slowly growing, and bistros began to proliferate, for it is the 
weeds that always spring up and grow in human groups. Everyone knew 
that the voyageurs were paid at the end of the voyage, and so these crude 
and simple people became rich for a day —naive pigeons to fool— when 
they returned to Pembina at the end of their contracts. All these gambling 
and drinking establishments had soon sprung up in every street of the 
little town which formed, outside the fort, a suburb inhabited almost en- 


tirely by Frenchmen!™. 


These drinking and dreaming houses attracted a whole fauna of 
rascals from the 30 American states and the still unorganized territories. 
These adventurers, often fugitives, wandered in search of bad blows, 
armed to the teeth with rifles and pistols whose leather sheaths noncha- 
lantly flapped their thighs. They avoided harassing the half-breeds, for 
they knew that, although the Métis were the most peaceful of men, they 
were not in the habit of being dominated and shot at. The uprisings of 
1870 and 1885, and the battle of 1851, were unquestionable proofs of 
their aptitudes. 


As a newly landed voyageur, I was the object of much solicita- 
tion from the various predators of that town, who enriched themselves 
without any appreciable effort by appropriating the money of those who 
had earned it with the sweat of their brow and at the risk of their lives. 
This is always the case in the difficult but well-paid trades, in which a 
multitude of parasites flourish, such as the keepers of gambling and 
pleasure houses, the tavern-keepers, where we could amuse and deceive 
ourselves in all these artificial paradises. Opium imported by the British 
from their distant Bengali colony was beginning to seep into these places, 
and it was not uncommon at night to encounter opium addicts. But my 


102 Today, we would say "Francophones", Métis and Canadians. 
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side killjoy and party pooper (casseux-de-veillée) wasn't meant to make 
me lose my head and go so crazy as to commit reckless acts. It must also 
be said that Remi, my guardian angel, still held me for a long time by the 
end of my heart. I felt the caress of his breath on my forehead when he 
spoke to me. 


Before the arrival of the missionaries, whites and Métis married 
"in the manner of the country." Some successful Native American trap- 
pers even had two or three wives. But the French-Canadians and the 
French Métis had to be satisfied with only one, so as not to incur the 
wrath of their clergy, who were very strict in the field of marriage. The 
trading companies, on the other hand, tolerated, by calculation, wives 
"after the manner of the country." Since all the women were Indians, this 
improved the company's relations with each of the tribes, with the French 
language serving as the universal link. 


—The Metis are excellent multilingual traders! Abbé Belcourt said to 
me one day. 


The desire to do business was complemented by the tolerance 
that the harsh puritanism of the Victorian era had undermined. 


I had to solve immediately my dangerous problem of transport- 
ing money. When I didn't have a penny, my one and only concern was to 
find something to eat. I mistakenly imagined that financial prosperity 
would make me carefree and forget all the fears that had been so much 
in my mind since IJ had seen all the poor people die at the Hétel Rosco. 
However, after receiving my 350 pelues of salary for my job as a voya- 
geur, I realized with astonishment that I was harassed by a thousand 
fears, a thousand anxieties, that some bandit might steal them from me, 
take away with a single gesture the fruit of several months of hard work 
and suffering, and plunge me back into the phobia of poverty. It was a 
real haunting that only former poor people like me can fully appreciate, 
for I knew that a multitude of men and women would not hesitate for a 
moment to murder me for such a fortune. You were killed in the unpo- 
liced West for a few beaver pelts, and I was a walking bank safe. And 
nothing —not even the speed and accuracy of my shot—could keep me 
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from falling into a trap. Absolute secrecy remained the only and ultimate 
weapon for my survival. 
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Chapter 27 
Over-oiled triggers 


As aresult, Pembina's taverns were frequented by many itinerant 
traders and wandering cowboys looking for an easy way to get rich ef- 
fortlessly. Their sneering, scarred grins inspired nothing but fear and 
contempt in me. I avoided looking them in the face too persistently, for 
some of these gallows-birds no doubt thought they were recognized 
when their faces were spied upon for a single moment, and did not hesi- 
tate to draw their revolver at the slightest doubt, to kill the one whom 
they suspected of being in a position to denounce them or to covet the 
bounty which a distant itinerant judge had pinned on their heads. 


All these fugitives, whose triggers seemed a little too oiled, had 
the eyes and scarred faces of hunted jackals, and large yellowish teeth 
through which a fetid breath reeked of blasphemies, must have filtered 
through. If it is true that the face is the mirror of the soul, these vaga- 
bonds, bush-beaters'®, bushwhackers, renegades of the American or 
Mexican army, might have been very sad scoundrels. 


—Would you like a beer? suggested to me Ti-Louis Latraverse, a Métis 
who had befriended me. 


—Why not! I replied. Cré moé! It's warm enough to cool off! 
Without seeming to, I had carefully examined him to measure 


the qualities I considered desirable in my future children. He was quite 
handsome and spoke intelligently. He seemed energetic; What more 


‘63 @ The expression "bush-beater" means a very poorly paid day labourer, a railroad worker or a 
labourer. They threshed the bushes to hunt for fledglings or game that the rich hunters killed. The 
ending eur became eux to accentuate the contempt. [cf. Juneau and Poirier, Le livre de comptes d'un 
meunier québécois, PUL Québec, 1973, p.89 and Rodriguez, Liliane, Mots d'hier, mots d'aujour- 
d'hui, Editions des Plaines, St. Boniface, Manitoba, p.13]. Ti-Louis is the abbreviation of Petit Louis, 
the equivalent of the English Lil (Little). Bushwhackers were irregular military forces in de Civil 
War or Secession War. 
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could one ask for? Honesty and morality, it would be up to me to explain 
this advantages to them. 


One Friday afternoon, we found ourselves sitting at a rickety ta- 
ble in a squalid bar. A thick cloud of noisy pigeons! had driven us from 
the dusty street by their frenzied vociferations at a large Malamute dog 
that was barking at those winged rascals. My good dog Malou would 
probably not have wasted his time howling like that against those scoun- 
drels. He was far too much of a gentleman and too well bred. Seating at 
one of the tables of this tavern, a vagabond, armed to the teeth and with 
a face as revealing as a federal criminal record, was drinking with an 
energy that won the admiration of the tavern keeper, happy to anticipate 
fat revenues. A lock of faded blond hair flowed from his wide-brimmed 
black fedora. He seemed to be lost in more or less dismal thoughts that 
drifted through the alcoholic vapors of his brain, barely taking the time 
to brush away annoying flies with a shabby gesture. I suddenly noticed 
that a $2 bill had slipped out of his back pocket and was lying under his 
chair, flapping its wings with every draught. Since these adventurers did 
not usually speak French, I pointed my index finger at the banknote. He 
awoke from his reverie, looked at my finger, and, suddenly suspicious, 
did not look away, lest my gesture should be a trap to divert his attention. 
His gaze became aggressive: 


—What's up? he said in his big, hoarse voice, creaking like a prison door. 
—Banknote,... down! | replied. Lost!... 


He lowered his eyes and then brought them back up to check on 
me. Then, he bent down to collect his money. 


—Merci, he replied. 


164 The migratory red-breasted pigeon or turtle dove, in Latin Ectopistes migratorius, was called 
une tourte by the French-speaking population of the West, because of its cry: "Toute! Toute!" This 
dove has now completely and mysteriously disappeared. 
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—Do you speak French?" 
—Yah! I’m a Cadjun. 
—Cajun? 
—Yes, I'm from Baton Rouge, Louisiana. He pronounced: Bat'n-Rouge. 
—And... Where are you going? 
My question was intrusive and perhaps even dangerous. 


—TI go where my footsteps take me. When I'm totally broke, I find good 
work for a month in a mine. 


—lIs it easy to find work? 


—Difficult! Very bad! My scars look bad. We judge people too much by 
their faces. 


—It's human. 


At that very moment, an argument broke out between two card 
players. A big, strong Texan cowboy felt wronged by a skinny boy who 
had just won him a dollar and a half. The burly man swept the table with 
the back of his hand, knocked it over, and threw himself on the other 
side. Then he grabbed the boy's purse and slipped it into his pocket after 
knocking the man out with a punch on the nose. The victim collapsed on 
the dirt floor. The thief was about to go out when the Acadian called out 
to him in English: 


—Hey ! Cowboy ! It’s up to you to go if you want to, but leave this man’s 
f* wallet behind! 


The fiery-at-arms, so arrogantly challenged, turned and retraced 
his steps. Unwilling to justify his action, he advanced on the Acadian to 
make him pay for his insolence with a single blow of his fist. Swift as 
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lightning, the Acadian threw his foot against the matamore's boots while, 
with a sudden gesture of his right hand as quick as lightning, he grabbed 
the cowboy's wrist and pulled him along. As if dragged along by his own 
fist, the stranger sprawled out on the dirt. 


—Hoops! Watch your steps, cowboy, or you're gonna get hurt ! said the 
Acadian with a mockingbird smile. 


No one laughed at the joke, knowing that the humiliated scoun- 
drel would return to attack. But curiously, instead of returning to the 
fight, the cowboy stood up and drew his revolver. Then he froze as he 
saw several pistols staring at him with a black eye. 


— You'd better get out of here, cowboy, or your bloody bones are gonna 
feed my dogs! 


The Texan picked up his hat, threw the wallet on the floor, 
sheathed his pistol, and went out without a word. 


—Leave this town, shouted the Cajun. J don’t want to see your bloody 
face around anymore! 


The man disappeared in the blink of an eye. I turned back to the 
Cajun: 


165° Cajun! Not bad, pantoute! I said. 


—I liked your jambette 

Like most of these jailbirds, I was constantly walking around 
with my arsenal either visible (pistol, rifle), or hidden (dagger, axe). I 
carefully hid my large stash of fur, or at least the equivalent in U.S. dol- 
lars, in my mittasses, which were long, leather gaiters that I pulled over 
my legs as stockings to the top of my thighs. I had embroidered them, 
like my moccasins, with painted shells and beads, after the manner of the 
French Métis. Inside my mittasses I sewed four corduroy pockets, in 
which I hid my bundles of banknotes. Instead of making me more 


'65 @Leg = kick in the legs 
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vulnerable, my money helped protect me by thickening my leather 
clothes. I kept only a few dollars in my leather purse hanging from my 
sash. 


—Ah! If only my Rémi had been with me! I often thought. My confidence 
in life would have increased tenfold! 


I never failed to ask his opinion as I looked at the speckled clouds 
of tourtes that chattered tirelessly up in the skies. In fact, I no longer felt 
in direct competition with the will of a husband, of a man. From then on, 
my Rémi never turned a deaf ear as he did when he was on earth. He 
always answered me with a few words to inspire me with the right, the 
best solution, which I accepted with happiness and gratitude. Oh! How 
much easier it is to get along when your spouse is no longer with you, | 
thought very seriously, before realizing that my thinking was absurd. 


Here on the vast Prairie, the horse was our land-canoe. It was 
therefore essential to master the art of horsemanship. Galloping through 
the "Prairie-planche!™," I looked great with my rifle in my hand and the 
axe tucked through my sash. I always imagined my appearance as it must 
have been perceived and (hopefully) admired by men. Admittedly, my 
look lacked femininity, but I was still really a woman at heart. 


—If Mom saw me dressed like a man, she would find a litany of re- 
proaches to make against me!" 


I still remembered the words of my dear mother at La Riviére- 
aux-Rats, when I was trying to raise my dog Malou as well as possible, 
in my childhood: "Training dogs is a man's business! You don't have to 
worry about things that don’t concern you! 


When these distant (and a little nostalgic) thoughts, came to 
haunt me, Rémi winked at me with a smile: 


166 «A planche is a wood board. So, Prairie-planche was the flat-Prairie. 
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—Be yourself, darling, and don't worry about anyone's opinion. even 
from your dear Mum! 


Realizing that this was a matter of life and death for me, I re- 
sumed my intensive training to improve my axe and dagger throwing 
skills, as well as my marksmanship with my Charlesville musket, of 
which I was very proud, because I imagined that he had participated in 
the freeing of the American people. It might have fired the shot at York- 
town or Saratoga in the hands of French-Canadian volunteers; or even 
better in the hands of my great-grandfather! Thanks to this intensive 
training, I quickly regained a rather exceptional dexterity. In these re- 
gions, which were still unpoliced, one had to look bad to avoid being 
forced to do so, when the first scoundrel who came along, in search of 
weakness, threatened us with death. 


So, like the wise virgins my mother often evoked to urge us to 
always remain in a state of grace in order to die well, I was always on 
my guard to live longer. Thus, I refused to travel alone in the vast Prairie- 
planche where I could be seen from miles away by Sioux warriors or 
rascals of all kinds, just by the dust that my horse’s hooves raised. To get 
me to Riviére-aux-Rats where I had decided to settle, the clerk of the 
trading fort, Jean-Baptiste Lavoie, informed me that a French-Métis 
named Napoléon Houde would be leaving on horseback the next morn- 
ing for St. Boniface, passing not far from my destination. I immediately 
contacted him and he agreed to travel with me. The journey was at a trot, 
and sometimes at a walk, to let our brave horses breathe. 


—Where do you get that name? | asked him during the trip. J don't know 
any Saint-Napoleon! In any case, in the boreal forest of Lac Saint-Jean, 
I’ve never heard of such a saint! 


—Napoleon was not a saint, far from it! He was a French general. He 
won many victories in Europe; and as the English were very afraid of 
him, they always avoided fighting against him, except at the end, at Wa- 
terloo, with several other European armies, when the French army was 
weakened by twenty five years of war. It is for this reason that Napoleon 
became very popular among us, the French of the West. 
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—Really! 


—I noticed that you're armed with an American Revolution Charleville, 
my traveling companion said with a smile. 


—Yes! Do you know it? 

—Yes! Of course I do. Ten years ago, everyone around here had a 
Charlesville in their Springfield version. Today, these muskets are start- 
ing to look a little old-fashioned. 

—You were talking about the American Revolution; well, my dad always 
told me that his grandfather had fought in the American Revolution 
Army, alongside the French. 

—Ah! 


—Yes, he fought at Lexington, Saratoga, and Yorktown. 


—Batoche! He's a real hero! Were there many French-Canadian volun- 
teers in the American army? asked Napoleon. 


—Two regiments. But all were excommunicated in Canada by order of 
the Catholic archbishop. Because of this, my great-grandfather was bur- 
ied outside the cemetery. But his family secretly transferred him to the 


family grave overnight. No one noticed. The grave outside was left empty. 


—Really? You mean that the Catholic clergy excommunicate those who 
revolted against Anglican England? 


—Yes! My father used to say so'®’. Isn't that terrible, slapstick? 


In the evening, we slept in Aubigny. I was surprised to find a 


‘67 In fact, as soon as Canada was conquered, the British tried to oust the Canadians through dis- 


criminatory laws (the Test Act, which forbade all Catholics except as soldiers). Then the threat of 
American independence forced the British government to deal with the Catholic clergy. The Test 
Act would be repealed in Canada, but in return, all mutineers would be excommunicated. 
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village that was the same name to the town that faced Quebec City’. 


168 @ In Book I, Alexie, our heroine, had seen opposite Quebec a town called Aubigny (now Lévis). 
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Chapter 28 
I build my nest 


The next day I reached Riviere-aux-Rats. Paul Dagenais rented 
me a room in his large and hospitable family home. 
—lIn the winter, I trap muskrats and other fur-bearing animals, and in 
the summer I build carts or houses... on demand, he explained. 


—And how much would a wagon cost me? 
—Four pelues. But if you help me, you'll only pay three. 
—That's a good deal. I agree! 


Paul got to work immediately. He started by cutting down large 
white liards in order to have as much wood as possible in the sapwood. 


—Wood should never be cut across the grains. It weakens it! 


Like all the carts in Red River, mine had not a single piece of 
metal in it. It was made of tenons, mortises, and pegs. It was very practi- 
cal to avoid lightning during thunderstorms and to cross rivers. All you 
had to do was let it float. If you wanted to store it in a barn, you could 
place it upright on the rear hatch. It stood upright, its drawbars erected 
like the masts of a small ship. It wasn't bulky. And besides, my cart 
played the violin. The unbarked poplar axle made a high, piercing hiss. 
When a convoy of carts moved, it was like an orchestra of out-of-step 
violinists, that was assiduously following us. If the axles were greased, 
the thick Prairie dust combined with the grease to form a blocking glue. 


In fact, as soon as Canada was conquered, the British tried to 
keep the Canadians down through discriminatory laws (the Test Act, 
which forbade all Catholics except as soldiers). Then the threat of Amer- 
ican independence forced the British to deal with the Catholic clergy. 
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The Test Act would be repealed in Canada, but in return, all mutineers 


would be excommunicated by the Catholic clergy. 


As for the traction, the horses being faster and the oxen stronger, 
I exchanged my draught cayousse for a good Charolais ox. The sides and 
tailgate were made of narrow clerestory planks!®. We finished the cart 
in a short week's work. 


The winter passed peacefully. Paul Dagenais taught me how to 
trap the local species. 


—Here you find beaver and muskrat, of course; and, within a radius of 
thirty kilometers, marten, otter, wolf, mink, weasel, red fox and wolf- 
deer. 

—RHow long have you lived in this area? 

—About three years. Before that, I was in the Mississippi basin, Mis- 
souri, Yellowstone, Snake... All the rivers that run from the Rockies to 
the Great Plains. 

—How do you know if it's gamey? 

—You just follow the line of willows and alders that border the streams 
before they flow into all these rivers. When you see that there are bea- 
vers... 

—RHow do you feel their presence? 

—lIn bare branches or trunks, in dams... 


—Ah! Good! 


— You approach by walking in the water so as not to leave a scent. The 
beaver is very suspicious. If it suspects something, it disappears... You 


16° @ Depending on the needs, the sides could be no more than a simple bar supported by uprights. 
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place your iron trap 10 underwater, on a hard surface. You attach your 
trap in the mud with a one meter long chain to a stake that comes out of 
the water and will allow you to find your trap afterwards. 


—What kind of bait do you use in? 


—Wait a minute. I'm getting to that. You're as curious as a prairie dog... 
About fifteen centimeters above the trap in the water, you tie a branch 
impregnated with castoreum'”. The beaver can smell it from a great dis- 
tance. And you leave quietly, walking in the water. 


—And how does it work? 

—The beaver is going to swim in. To smell the castoreum, it will stick its 
head out of the water, and, to raise itself higher, the animal will put its 
paw on the trap. And vlan! The trap closes there. The beaver drowned 
on the spot. 

—Oh, the poor animal! J said. 


Paul Dagenais looked at me with eyes full of surprise. 


—Damn! If you have such a sensitive heart, you'll never do anything 
good. 


—No, no! Excuse me! I want to get tough. Carry on. 


—That's all! I've told you everything... Once you've exploited one region, 
you move on to another. You must have a dozen traps in your bag. And 
you mark them with your name or a sign, because there are many 
thieves... 


—Really? 


"70 @This perfume was kept in a wooden or glass bottle. Castoreum is a beaver gland, which secretes 


the liquid that makes its fur waterproof. [Author's Note]. Speaking in terms = to speak well, like a 
cultured person, or even sometimes "pedantry, like a snob". 
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—The Indians, for example.,... 
—Ah! Are Indians more thieves? 


—No, pantoute! There are as many thieves as there are among us, the 
French or the English. But the Indians don't have in their culture the 
same sense of property as the rest of us. And how often we have to nego- 
tiate to get our traps back. Once, I had to chase my thieves for three days, 
and get my traps back at gunpoint. 


—There's action, I see. I like that! 


—You'll have some, trust me! Once you used your traps, you have to 
clean, dry and grease them, or they will rust. Then you take care of the 
game. You take off the skins, and you keep the branch of castoreum. 


—Don't you eat meat? 


—You take a few tails for your meals. The rest you leave to the carni- 
vores, unless you need it... We must help each other. 


All winter long, I spent two hours a day trapping. I practiced 
shooting with my musket, axe and dagger. I often talked with my hus- 
band. And I could hear him answer me... True!... From the heights of 
Heaven! 
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Chapter 29 
Unforgettable parties 


On certain Saturdays in winter, I was invited to the homes of 
some "French"; this is how French Métis and French Canadians were 
called. Most winterers returned to Canada’! only every five or six years. 
At home, Saturday night parties were similar to those back home in Sag- 
uenay. Among the Métis-Frangais, it was not quite different. 


—Come and laugh and eat and have fun with us, Alexis! Let's dance to 
the bar of the day! It's good en-méédit! insisted my new friends, and 
among them some intrepid girls. 


So, I decided to allow myself to distract my mind, so as not to 
appear immodest and pretentious than to drown the sorrow of my grief. 
Besides, no one knew that I had lost... my husband. And I didn't brag 
about it, of course! Otherwise, the mourning would not have been left to 
my own choice. It would have been forced upon me by the whole com- 
munity, each member of which was carefully and closely watched out by 
the others, like all overly pious peoples. Death is overwhelming enough 
without inflicting on oneself those outward signs of mourning which in- 
creases the bitterness. 


As soon as the sun set, around 4:30 p.m., I went to the house of 
my hosts for the evening, a jovial and friendly Métis-Frangais, honored 
with the splendid name of Jean-Francois Lajoie. The evening began with 
a first convivial feast accompanied by popular French songs. Then, as 
soon as the banquet was over, the dancing began with a few rigodons!”, 
to the rhythm of violins, drums, accordions, guitars, bombards and, of 
course, ruin-lips as we then called the harmonicas, very popular through- 


out the West. It was a question of who would dance, play or sing the most 


‘7! elt should be remembered that the West, or Rupert's Land, did not yet belong to Canada. [Au- 
thor's Note] 

' @Rigodon = very lively and cheerful dance. The bombarde was a wind musical instrument in 
the oboe family. Ruin-lips = ruines-babines. [Author's Note] 
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enthusiastically. Party-poopers (les casseux-de-veillées) like me weren't 
popular. But since I was "new", I was forgiven. Everyone felt important. 
It was nice to be full of illusion. 


The ball took place in the only room of Jean-Fran¢ois' house. 
The merchants, who were wealthier, lived in large houses that were much 
more elaborate and comfortable. A few years later, I visited the house of 
the famous Gabriel Dumont who ran a general store at La-Traverse-a- 
Gabriel, Saskatchewan; breathtaking! There was even a grand piano... in 
the heart of the Prairie, in the middle of nowhere! It was later stolen by 
an English officer during the Federal attack on Batoche in 1885. Among 
the ordinary Métis, on the other hand, there were no pianos, of course. 


A wick, stuck in a pan of tallow was placed over the fireplace, 
gave us, with the flames of the fireplace, a hesitant light that allowed us 
to move about without jostling too much. All the participants, flattered 
by the play of light and shadow, looked beautiful. The dances followed 
one another faithfully without interruption throughout the night. The 
dancers, exhausted, sometimes took some rest, while others entered the 
dance with enthusiasm and exuberance. 


Jean-Francois' house had no wooden floor, and we inhaled a 
thick, suffocating dust, which forced us to go outside from time to time 
to get a breath of fresh air. In houses with wood floors —which was very 
rare among people of modest means— it constantly creaked under the 
dancers’ feet. I’ll notice this on other occasions. 


—Come and sit down with the rest of us! Jean-Francois said to me, taking 
advantage of a silent pause in the general charivari. 


I sat comfortably with the men, while the women sat on the dirt 
floor along the walls, chatting volubly and laughing their hearts out when 
the level of tumult permitted. The French-Métis cultivated and cherished 
anecdotes and jokes like pearls of culture, and they generously distrib- 
uted these "bouquets of pleasure" in conversation. In the fireplace, the 
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boueau of pemmican'™ was simmering over a low heat for the réveillon, 
to make the mouth water. 


I sketched out a few dances, but soon gave up when I found that 
in this field I had "both feet in the same boot'™." On the other hand, some 
of the dancers were very enthusiastic, and their feet stamped frantically 
in complicated tap dances. I looked at them with envy. All the spectators, 
including the women seating on the floor around the room, accompanied 
them, clapping in time their feet and hands with words like: "Ho! Ho!" 
"Oui! Oui!" or "Hia! Hia!" Some of the men huddled enthusiastically 
around the excited musicians. Others, seating on a bundle, bench, or 
chair, were content to stamp their hands and feet. These were called 
seated dances. All this shouting and tumult sailed over clouds of heart- 
rending sobs wrung from disheveled violins. Chubby babies with impas- 
sive faces gazed at the great excited silhouettes and Chinese shadows on 
the whitewashed walls, which moved faster and faster, carried away by 
the stridulations of the hysterical ropes. 


—Maybe one day, one of them will be mine, I observed aloud in the hub- 
bub, smiling at the face of an infant. 


—TI hope so! Rémi whispered in my ear. J wish you that and I regret that 
we didn't do it sooner. 


I felt a little nervous in the midst of all these men who drank 
without much moderation and who were looking for companions, more 
for the night than for life. Some couples would catch fire from secretly 
cuddling in the shadows. Sometimes, from the inexhaustible stream of 
music poured out by the fiddlers, the voice of the dance-leader thundered: 


filLet's have fun, girls, al 
fSEnjoy the sunny days Al 
filThe time of loveAl 
JiSDoesn't last forever... Al" 


"73 @Boueau = stew. Presumably a brouet corruption. [Author's Note] 
"4 @To have both feet in the same boot = to be clumsy, not very clever. 


"75 @" Amusons-nous, fillettes/Profitons des Beaux jours/Le temps des amourettes/Ne dure pas toujours." 
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or other very inviting French songs. In the dim light, some of the dancers, 
moved silently, as best they could, anxious to avoid missteps. Others 
clapped their hands, in rhythm with the audience. 


The musicians sometimes made mistakes, but they were imme- 
diately swept up and carried away by the tornado of notes, words, and 
exclamations, to drown with the moving shadows, like stolen kisses, in 
the darkest comers. A tall, bold girl kissed me out of the blue, and I 
smiled at her in a friendly way to make her think that I appreciated her 
kindness. 


Everything was going on in the shadows, in the dust, and in a 
thick cloud of hart rouge smoke. This is how we called the western dog- 
wood that we used as tobacco. This lasted until the early hours of the 
morning. Ah! How these fulfilled people knew how to be giddy with life 
and happiness! 


The airs that gave us wings often fluttered in the joyful atmos- 
phere: "Va I'bon vent, v'la ljoli vent, or Léve ton pied jolie bergére, and 
also Les matelots s’en vont a leur vaisseau.'"" 


I also had the opportunity of being invited on many occasions to 
the homes of the French-Canadians, and I could see that they had brought 
their warm traditions from the distant shores of the St. Lawrence: cotil- 
lions and quadrilles in square formations, round dances or in couples, 
and contra dances in lines. Sometimes I forgot that I was a man (well, 
you understand me) and took the wrong side, to the great amusement of 
those who noticed it. 


Even though the melancholic heartbreak of the violins usually 
accompanied our festive evenings, we could just as easily dance to the 


6 @] also remember: "Dans Paris y’avait une brune", "Trois jeunes soldats sur le pont Henri IV", 


"Du temps que j‘allais voir les filles", "Souviens-toi belle Canadienne, souviens-toi de ton ami Voya- 
geur", "Bercé par la vague plaintive", "4A Venise par un beau soir", "T'en souviens-tu, Caroline?", 
"J'ai de la tristesse, moi dans ma maison", "La table est agréable", and many other songs from 
French-Canadian folklore. 
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plaintive sobs of a bagpipe, to the hoarse whispers of a fife or to the 
strange modulations of a pan-pipe, without any need of appeasing the 
slightest panic. For my part, my "two feet in the same boot" prevented 
me from fully enjoying all these jigs, bourrées, farandoles, contre- 
danses!” or cotillions. In the second half of the nineteenth century, new 
fashions arrived from the East, that we had to get used to: waltzes, schot- 
tisches and mazurkas. 


In those first years of grief for my poor Rémi, who had died so 
prematurely, I was overcome by an obsessive need to remain faithful to 
him, even though he had so miserably deceived me at Pointe-au-Bap- 
téme. Oddly enough, I was a little angry with him for holding me captive 
in my fidelity. 


—Life would have been so good in your company! I often told him. But 
why did you persist in trying to save that silly canoe? 


That evening I was offered black tea, pudding, wild fruit cake, 
Red River!”8 salmon, black bread made from coarse local flour, bannock 
pancakes!”, and, finally, that pemmican mud with potatoes which had so 
pleasantly bewitched my nostrils since my arrival in Jean-Fran¢ois La- 
joie’s house. 


7” @Which the English called Country Dance because of the corruption of sounds. [Author's Note] 


"8 @ Bearhead or Barbotte. [Author's Note] 


' The bannock of the half-breeds was finer than the Scotch bread made of coarsely ground corn 


kernels (wheat or otherwise). [Author's Note] 
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Chapter 30 
Bison Hunt 


The spring of the year 1851, at last, presented to my delighted 
eyes its fine days and its usual great buffalo hunt. I was over the moon, 
especially when the sweet memory of Rémi filled my mind, because I 
always imagined him at my side, helping me in my difficult trials. I had 
made him, in a way, my travelling companion. He was the first person 
who was able to drive my mother out of my mind, she who until then had 
never failed to lecture or even admonish me when my behavior did not 
conform to her principles, so tarnished over the years. 


One spring Sunday, all Red River parish priests announced from 
the pulpit the famous date of the great buffalo hunt. Pembina was the 
gathering place for all the French-Métis hunters in North America. Con- 
voys poured in from everywhere. We were about 1,300 people accompa- 
nied by 1,100 Red River carts. What an enchantment for all these 
"French" westeners to get together like this every year! 


—There is a 'MonOncle' coming with the cousins from Fond-du-Lac. 
What a joy! we heard from all sides. 


Like many of my French-Métis hunting friends in the Western 
Plains, I wore a deerskin jacket, beaded with bead designs of bright flow- 
ers. A pair of black wool breeches was held in place by gaiters or leg- 
gings below the knees. Gaiters, made of leather or canvas, protected the 
lower parts of our legs. An arrow sash'*° of L'Assomption, the same one 
adopted by the voyageurs, was tied at the waist to firm up my black pants. 
I was explained that L'Assomption was a village in Canada, where these 
wool belts were knitted. At my feet, moccasins. On my head, a felt-hat. 
These hats of various shapes, usually black, were decorated with brightly 
colored feathers or a colored ribbon. Some of my companions wore the 


180 «Arrow sash = ceinture fléchée. 
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traditional toque or a simple Indian headband to hold back their shoulder- 
length hair. Before leaving, I had bought a black, flat, wide-brimmed hat. 
As with the coureurs-de-bois, the arrow belt also supported several 
pouches, such as the tobacco bag, the bag of gunpowder, the cartridges 
or the firearm kit: flint, marcasite and tinder. 


The Métis women adomed themselves with taste and dignity in 
a large, long black wool dress. Their satin hair was so beautiful that they 
hid it under a dark silk shawl, to keep the men from catching a fever. On 
special occasions, they emphasized the ensemble with a brightly embroi- 


dered apron or a shawl, and "Indian boots!*!." 


Our long hunting column soon set off, surrounded by a multitude 
of dogs, beaming and frantic at the idea of this excursion which foreshad- 
owed mountains of beautiful red meat... to be sniffed from afar and ogled 
with lust, but to be devoured only in dreams; dreams they probably did 
not fail to have. All around, very watchful horsemen were tirelessly 
searching the horizon. 


As soon as we left Pembina, I was struck by the appearance of 
the Prairie, which resembled an immense ocean, completely still. On the 
other hand, the grass, as if seized with madness on certain days, vibrated 
convulsively under the incessant gusts of several violent winds, coming 
from the four directions, which, like aggressive dogs, tried to impose 
themselves on the others. Ovide Pelletier, who rode beside me, rifle in 
hand, assured me that this rivalry sometimes ended in destructive torna- 
does: 


—Some years, a tornado destroys everything we own. But that is not our 
only calamity. The Rouge River, on the other hand, floods us almost 
every year, and we have even, periodically, invasions of locusts; just like 
in the Bible. 


'8! @"Indian boots" = moccasins with soft deer leather lapels; always decorated with many colorful 


patterns. 
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—Tabarnouche, we're really spoiled by Mother Nature! | replied. 


On this first day of the march, it was a strong gust from the south 
that finally overcame the other winds. All night long we were buffeted 
by gusts, so dry and so hot that the very next day I could see that the 
grass, still very green, had already imperceptibly begun to dry up. Fleet- 
ing, impalpable reddish veils disturbed the deep green of the spring grass, 
then vanished like fleeting mirages. 


—Alexis! announced the town crier, Napoleon Jolicoeur, as he stopped 
his horse beside me. Ambroise Courtemanche tells you that he will take 
you in as a boarder in his family until the end of the hunt, for one pelue 
and ten sous'® per week. 


—Thank you, Nap, for the good news. At the next break, I'll go and thank 
Ambroise personally to pay him for the first week! 


The town crier galloped off to deliver other public and private 
messages. I had asked the Courtemanche family to board me because I 
didn't want to cook for myself; and then Aurélie Courtemanche cooked 
like a true cordon bleu. Satisfied with the news, I quickly relapsed into 
my contemplation of the Prairie and into my eternal reveries. 


In some places, this immense ocean of grass seemed flat and per- 
fectly calm, but in others, mysterious and immemorial storms, more or 
less tumultuous waves had frozen its swell and its liquid waves into vast 
petrified and fossilized reliefs: hills, ridges, slopes, ramps and ledges. 
The wind, always angry'®’, stirred the long grass in furious waves. Only 
the raging vibrations of this vast hair of long grass, gave some life to this 
unchanging picture, for the tourtes'**, powerless in the face of the inex- 
haustible gusts of wind, had fled for shelter; God alone knew in what 
mysterious refuge. 


'8? @Pelue = peau = skin or buck. Sou = penny, subdivision of the pelue. 


eToday, this area of North Dakota is a haven for wind farms. 
'84 61a tourte voyageuse or red-throated passenger pigeon has completely vanished. I already said 
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—Good morning, Alexis, said kindly Father Lafléche, adjusting the pace 
of his cayousse to mine. J noticed that last Sunday you didn't come to 
Mass. Did you have a serious impediment? 


—Eeeuuh... Yes, father! I was sick... I stayed in bed all day! 


—Ah! You reassure me. In that case, you know, you're not burdening 
your conscience! I was worried! Patients are exempt from everything... 
even from meat abstinence on Wednesdays and Fridays! 


Oh! La! La! I had to watch out for this picky pastor, always on 
the lookout, who watched his flock so vigilantly. He wanted so badly all 
his fellow humans to reach Paradise that he was becoming a pain in the 
neck. If I neglected my religious duties, perhaps he would have me re- 
moved from the buffalo hunters' brotherhood. And I longed so much to 
become a bison hunter... Well, my mother would have been very proud 
of me that day if she had read my mind, for I made a firm resolution 
never to miss Sunday Mass again. It was an oath! The warning was clear. 
It took me a long time for my spirit, humiliated by the warning, to calm 
down and regain my serenity and composure. 


The magnificent spectacle of the Prairie finally took possession 
of my eyes and mind. Here and there, a pond bristling with rushes nestled 
in an almost invisible depression. The clear, coruscating water was 
crowned with a strip of black earth that widened day after day under the 
effect of evaporation, ending in a great dark circle when the oppressive 
heat, still thirsty, had absorbed all the water. But as long as the slightest 
puddle of invigorating water refreshed the clumps of rushes, little duck- 
lings came to exorcise these great sinister spots by peacefully quenching 
their thirst and playing in the wavelets. 


I had noticed, the day after we left Pembina, that our long column 


of fighters had taken an east-south-east course’®, 


'85 eThe route taken today would correspond to the village of Olga (50km from Pembina), > then 


Rocklake, 75km further — then Nanson, 45km away — then Drake, 75km further. Of course, none 
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—We are following the watershed between the Hudson Bay and Gulf of 
Mexico watersheds. Do you know what that means? Father Lacombe told 
me, controlling his horse with an iron fist. 


—Yes, that means that all the rivers north of our route flow into Hudson 
Bay, and those south drain into the Gulf of Mexico, I replied proudly. 


Everything that Sister Joan of Arc had taught us when I was a 
voyageur, came clearly back to my mind. 


—Why follow the Continental Divide? | continued. 


—Walking in the area of the sources of all these rivers, prevents you 
from having to cross large streams. We save time because we would have 
to unload and then reload. 


—Ah! 


—You may not know it, Alexis, but it was your brothers, French-Cana- 
dian voyageurs, who called the Western Plains ‘la Prairie’ because of its 
long grass. They also called "La Pelouse*® the short grass of the 
parched highlands between the Rocky Mountain ranges. And the breed 
of apaloosa horses was created in these Highlands by the Nez Perce In- 
dians. 


—You know so many things that it is a pleasure to learn from you, 
Mr. Chaplain. 


—Thank you, Alexis... In another week, we will arrive at the Maison-du- 
Chien (today Dogden, a large hill very isolate and remote, remarkable 
for its solitude in the Prairie. Before we can do that, our elected Council 
will have to choose, whether to continue along the Continental Divide, 


all these villages with Germanic populations (who prefer to call themselves Norwegian) existed 
then. 

'86 @La pelouse = the lawn. So the river was called La Pelouse (Palouse) and the horses of the Nez 
Percés the Lapelouse, which became Appaloosa over time. 
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or to go NW, to Cypress Mountain and the Saskatchewan River... 
—To Rupert's Land, then! What for? 


—To hunt buffalo in the Prairie-planche, it's flatter, more pleasant and 
less dangerous than in the hilly Prairie with ponds everywhere. 


—Oh. I see! 


—Or, in the second case, if our Council thinks it best, we will descend 
due south to reach the Missouri Hills, where the hunting grounds are 
easy enough'®’, almost as easy as in the Prairie-planche. 


—And less dangerous for hunters, | added. 


—Yes, that's right! But to reach the Missouri Hillsides, we have to cross 
a narrow "obligatory passage", a very undulating region, riddled with 
ponds, where buffalo hunting is almost impossible because of the many 
uneven terrain, ponds, and sometimes steep hillsides... 


A few days later, on 19" June, after several days' march from the 
topographical landmark known as the Maison-du-Chien (Dogden, seri- 
ous decisions had to be made. Then, our Grand Council of Government 
met and discussed at length the course to be chosen. A decision had to 
be taken concerning the alternative Father Lafléche had mentioned to me: 
we could go buffalo hunting in the Prairie-planche (flat) of the Saskatch- 
ewan River; and in that case we had to keep on following the watershed 
which bordered the course of the Riviére-des-Souris, to ascend to the 
northwest!*8. 


187 eThis second great hunting area corresponded to the modern towns of Bismarck, Linton, and 
Strasburg along the Missouri River. All of them were also populated by Germans and Alsatiens. 
According to U.S. statistics from 2000, Germans are the largest ethnic group in the U.S. (50,000,000 
people), just ahead of Africans. 

'88 eToday we would say to the Plains of Western Canada. The Souris River’s source is in Canada 
(Saskatchewan), then it flows through American territory, and then returns to Canada (Manitoba) to 
flow into the Assiniboine and Hudson Bay rivers. 
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The second option, the most dangerous, was to turn south, to- 
wards the Coteaux-du-Missouri, a territory also very rich in game, but 
very dangerous because the dreaded Sioux-Tétons considered it the heart 
of their hunting grounds; their exclusive property. There was no question 
of them agreeing to share with the French, as they called us, this heritage 
once been taken from less warlike tribes. In these unpoliced regions, 
force took the place of sacred right; the Manitou always seemed to side 
of the stronger. 


The most dangerous of all, if we chose the second option, was to 
have to pass through the narrow passage of 60", bordered on the west 
side by the great meander of the Souris, and then by the course of the 
Missouri itself. On the east side, the boundary was the head of the Shey- 
enne River!*. Nothing is known from the deliberations of this Grand 
Council of June 19", from our chiefs, elected in the deeply democratic 
tradition of the Métis. On the other hand, the decisions are known be- 
cause they led to the events that followed. What seems certain is that our 
Council decided that day to impose upon the Sioux, who undisputedly 
dominated the region, the presence of French-Métis hunters in their hunt- 
ing grounds, as well as the sharing of big game. 


In fact, during this famous parliamentary session, it was decided 
that our large column of 1,300 people and 1,200 carts would be divided 
into two caravans. The weakest of these (from Pembina-St. Boniface) 
would run south along the Grand-Coteau, and the strongest caravan, from 
St. Francis Xavier, would march 30*™ further southwest, then turn left 
and follow the eastside of the Missouri River. The small column was 
made up of residents of St. Boniface and the surrounding area: 62 hunters 
accompanied by 270 women, including babies, and 200 carts. This small 


'89 @Not to be confused: the Cheyenne River, a tributary of the Missouri, with the one referred to in 


these lines, the Sheyenne River, a tributary of the Red River, which it joins a little north of Fargo 
(corruption of the French name Fargeau). The Sheyenne rises 24" north of McClusky, North Da- 
kota, leaving only a 140‘ passage for hunting caravans between the great meander of the Missouri 
and the headwaters of the Sheyenne River from the Northern Prairies to the Missouri Hillsides. 
Today, the huge artificial lake Audubon, which still extends the Missouri obstacle to the east, leaves 
only a 50*" passage. The gap between the curve of the Souris and the source of the Sheyenne is even 


narrower: 60*". 
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column would play the role of bait. The large column (that of Saint- 
Frangois- Xavier) was the striking force, with 968 people, including 385 
hunters with 583 women including babies, and 1,000 carts. 


The day after the Grand Council of June 19", the two columns 
of hunters formed up and advanced on parallel axes at a distance of 200 
or 300 meters for safety reasons. On the Grand-Coteau side (eastside), 
sixty-two Métis hunters, including myself, would ride, accompanied by 
a chaplain, Father Louis Lafléche, as well as 270 women with their in- 
fants. The Lacombe party, which would travel along the Souris and then 
the Missouri, would count 385 hunters mainly from the Plaine-du-Che- 
val-Blanc and its capital, the town of Saint-Frangois-Xavier. 


At first, I wondered why the hunters were splitting up in the mid- 
dle of an extremely dangerous territory. I came to the conclusion that if 
the Sioux were waiting for us, it could only be on the Grand Coteau, 
which was the only respectable eminence in the region (except the Mai- 
son-du-Chien or Dogden), the only place where they had the opportunity 
of concealing a real army for the purpose of laying an ambush. Therefore, 
if our Council marched along this potential trap with the weakest column, 
it could only be to give us the role of bait, for the purpose of provoking 
an attack by the Sioux. They would, in all likelihood, be concealed at the 
top of the Grand-Coteau, where they used to built a tipi village every 
summer. Thus, in the event of an unexpected intervention by our large 
column, it might have tipped the victory in our favour. Ten years later, a 
missionary confided to me: 


—In my humble opinion, our military leaders at the time had been 
strongly influenced by Napoleon high strategy, attack by columns, inter- 
vention of another column to tip the balance... 


Although the English tried desperately to conceal the exploits of 
the French Napoleonic Empire, books were beginning to circulate under 
the sleeve, and our leaders could draw inspiration from them. Such a tac- 
tic was risky. The interval between the two columns had to be less than 
30 km so that the emergency services could assist us within a reasonable 
time when the attack had occurred. Several incidents in previous years 
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had given us an indication that our passage through this sector in the di- 
rection of the Coteaux-du-Missouri would upset the Sioux to the highest 
degree. And if these formidable warriors had respected us up to that time 
(summer 1851), they who terrified all the neighboring tribes by their 
courage and brutality, it was because our hunting convoys, bristling with 
firearms and belted with prancing centaurs, seemed reluctant to be intim- 
idated and driven from these rich hunting grounds that we absolutely 
wanted to share, lest we starve. The French-Métis people had to force the 
Sioux to share or perish of starvation. Sure, we could have stopped hunt- 
ing and started farming as we were already doing in a subsidiary way, 
and as we will do 25 years later, when, in order to establish English set- 
tlers and farmers, the buffalo will have been exterminated with the en- 
couragement of the colonial authorities!®°. But no people worthy of the 
name will willingly renounces their ancestral customs unless they are 
compelled to do so by force of circumstances. 


For all these reasons of high safety, it was planned that our two 
columns of mounted hunters would exchange messages on a regular ba- 
sis in order to assist us as soon as possible in case of emergency. Without 
speaking of it openly, the Grand Council of June 19" had also immedi- 
ately dispatched messengers to the north to warn some distant Saulteaux 
villages!®! to come to our assistance, in case they happened to have some 
outstanding accounts to settle with the Sioux, whom they hated for hav- 
ing once been their whipping boys. Unknown to us, 385 Saulteaux from 
the north, immediately set out in the direction of the great curve!” of the 
Missouri in order to join our column of St. Frangois-Xavier. 


Only the members of the Grand Council knew that we were go- 
ing to be used as bait for the Indians, and more or less fanciful false 


190 eThe Government of Canada will then grant public assistance to the Indians to enable them to 
survive without the buffalo hunt. But the Métis, considered white, did not benefit from this aid until 
2016 (Trudeau). 

'l eThe Saulteaux are Algonquin-speaking Ojibouais, so called because they come from the Sault 
Sainte Marie region, between Lake Huron and Lake Superior. A sault was a short rapid, or a small 
fall. 

182 The Great Curve of the Missouri is the present-day region of Lake Audubon, a lake which did 
not exist at the time when these authentic events were taking place. It was once a marshy area. 
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reasons were immediately invoked and spread, to lead us to believe that 
we had been divided into two colums for the following reason: an im- 
mense herd of buffalo had been located due south in the region of the 
Grand-Coteau, and as the huge column was slowed down by its sheer 
number, 62 fast fighters were sent forward. This apparently logical pre- 
text did not stand up to the analysis of those who took the trouble to 
reflect on this strange tactic. Indeed, the lightened column could not be 
faster than the large one, since it was itself slowed down by its 200 ox- 
carts. And the cattle were not easily persuaded to go faster than their 
usual speed of 2 to 3™"_ Moreover, the interval between the two columns 
was not to exceed 30". Moreover, why did they entrust 270 mothers, 
most of whom were breastfeeding infants, to the so-called "rapid" col- 
umn? Was this not another obstacle to the speed of our march? Certainly, 
women were specialized in the butchery work that was an integral part 
of the great hunts, and their absence would have been a red flag to the 
Sioux. Long-term storage in the very hot and arid climate of the Prairies 
required immediate processing of meats to avoid corruption and spoil- 
age. 


—Obviously, I said to myself, they want to give this little column the 
appearance of anormal convoy of hunters with its mothers, babies, carts, 
and cattle, so that the Sioux, lured by this easily subdued prey, might fall 
into the trap. The surprise will be even greater for the Sioux! 


Four days after the Grand Council of June 19" and 100‘ to the 
south, the famous topographical landmark of La Maison-du-Chien™ ap- 
peared before my somewhat disappointed eyes. This hill rose from the 
Prairie, on the 23", like a curious prairie dog that stands on its hind legs 
to observe the circular horizon. In fact, it was only a modest hump 120™ 
high and two kilometers in diameter, in relatively flat surrounding ter- 


rain!" 


'93 eToday The Dogden. 


194 @ As said several times, this Maison-du-Chien, now called Dogden Butte, can be seen on Google- 


map by copying and pasting the following address: 802 29th St NW, Ruso, ND, United States. Then 
placing the small yellow observer on the current road, facing south. The Dogden is now wooded, 
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There, each column of bison-hunters formed their own en- 
trenched camp, side by side. It was rumored that we were awaiting the 
arrival of 385 Saulteaux warriors who wanted to come and hunt with us, 
for added security. For an entire week we made slow progress, together 
with the hunting caravan of Saint-Frangois-Xavier. Every morning and 
afternoon we prepared for action. The two columns advanced in parallel 
for 500 meters. Suddenly, unexpectedly, the captain of the day shouted, 
drawing a circle with his hand: 


—Make the circle! 


Route followed by the two columns of Métis-Frangais to the Grand-Coteau. 
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And then there was a mad race between the two columns to see 
which one would be the first to build the most perfect, best defended, and 
best supplied entrenched camp, by encircling one or more ponds of clear 
and drinking water. The Saint-Boniface-Pembina caravan always won. 


and its access is private like any other land in the United States. Its coordinates are: 47° 49' 07.86" 
North and 100° 45' 17.75" West. This elevation is in the municipality of Ruso (corruption of Rous- 
seau, as Fargo was Fargeau), but very close to the municipality of Butte (North Dakota). 
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—That's normal, you only have 200 carts! shouted the young people of 
the column of Saint Frangois-Xavier. 


Of course, we were strongly stimulated by our chiefs, who knew 
that we were going to be used as bait, as a lamb trembling with fear. The 
emulation was excellent, approaching perfection, so much so that by the 
end of the week of joint training exercises, we were able to get into a 
state of defense in just 20 minutes. 


On June 28", 1851, however, our little game ceased. Our itiner- 
aries diverged from each other. The great column of Saint-Francois-Xa- 
vier set a course to the southwest!®°, to adopt its lateral position to the 
Missouri. Our column, that of Saint-Boniface-Pembina, remained in the 
vicinity of the Maison-du-Chien (Dogden) to continue the exercise for 
another ten days. Everyone was tired, because they did not understand 
the usefulness of these repetitive and seemingly pointless fatigues. Fi- 
nally, the camp was broken on the morning of July 11", and we headed 
south, in the direction of Grand-Coteau, which was the final destination 
of our leaders. But the captain of the day decided to rebuild the en- 
trenched camp 15” south of the Maison-du-Chien so as not to arrive too 
early at the presumed site of the battle. 


Our two columns of hunters were now deep in the narrow terri- 
tory between the headwaters of the Cheyenne River and the great bend 
of the Souris River!®®. In this area, the slightly greyish landscape, quite 
lunar, was literally riddled with a multitude of ponds of more or less wa- 
ter. 


—The ground is covered with a thick layer of clay'®’, Father Lafléche, 
who accompanied our group as chaplain of the hunt, told me. That's why 
there are so many duck ponds. 


‘95 eToday we would say in the direction of Lake Audubon which did not yet exist. 


'96 @That is, the region between Minot, the capital of North Dakota, and Martin, southeast of that 
city. These cities did not yet exist when these events occurred. 
'97 eThis grayish clay (argillaceous marl) deposited at the end of the last glaciation, is called illite 


(from Illinois). 
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This multitude of ponds made our march more and more tortu- 
ous, and it would have been impossible to hunt buffalo in these places, 
knowing that the dust from a hunt would cause dangerous falls. The wa- 
ter in these ponds was in many cases of good quality, at least at the time 
we made our march, as it was the beginning of the semi-arid hot season. 
Wild ducks could be seen frolicking happily in the clear water. Every 
evening, choruses of bullfrogs accompanied by their faithful baritone 
frogs, enthusiastically sang their spring vocalizations. It was certainly a 
semi-arid climate, in spite of the violent and brief storms which broke 
out suddenly, and surprised the giddy voyageur, who cared little for 
watching the darkening sky. But the water quickly evaporated or trickled 
into the many ponds. As a result, every passing day the prairie grass took 
ona slightly more russet appearance and ended up in the flavescent tones 
of the parched steppes of summer. 


The next morning, 12™ of June, amid the din of the axles of our 
carts, heightened by the howls of the excited dogs, and by the choruses 
of tourtes streaking the cloudless sky, our little auxiliary column moved 
away at very slow speed towards the appointed meeting point, although 
the chiefs alone were aware of this daring strategy. For my part, I always 
wore on my shoulder strap my Charlesville, model 1777, a veteran of the 
American Revolution, still equipped with its venerable bayonet. Alt- 
hough I had never used this bladed weapon before, I kept it in anticipa- 
tion of a need that I hoped would be unlikely. 


—It's crazy what you can do with it. We camp non-stop, we hang out. It 
looks like we're waiting for something. Are Great Hunts always slow? I 
asked Father Lafléche. 


—No! Usually, we cross this region much faster! Big hunts are impossi- 
ble here because of the too many ponds. 


—So, what are we waiting for? 


—Are you curious, Alexis? We must obey our chiefs without question. 
They are God's representatives and are to be trusted! he replied simply, 
putting an end to any embarrassing questions. 
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I got the impression that he wasn't telling me everything he 
knew. Meanwhile, 30‘" farther west, the great Lacombe caravan of 
Saint-Francois-Xavier skirted the left bank of the Missouri at a distance. 
Our own column, walking south, began to examine on our left, with some 
apprehension, the famous elevation of land which we then called the 
Grand-Coteau'®. Despite its flattering name, this hundred-meter-high 
hillside was only tall because of the absence of reliefs in the area. In 
Chicoutimi, my mother often repeated: "Jn the kingdom of the blind, the 
one-eyed are kings." 


—This group of hills is called the Grand-Coteau, Father Lafléche con- 
firmed, sweeping the east with a pontificating gesture. In fact, the Grand- 
Coteau is the slope of these hills that descends towards us. The hillside 
rises to 100 or 120 m, only, but, as you can see for yourself, it can be 
seen from a great distance in this region of low undulations. In fact, it is 
only slightly higher than the Maison-du-Chien. It is a very clayey region; 
That's why you see so many ponds! Le Grand-Coteau is one of the first 
foothills of the Coteaux-du-Missouri. 


—And these Coteaux-du-Missouri, are they high? 


—No, it is a row of modest bulges that follow the left bank of this great 
stream. 


—Ah! 


'88 eThis Grand-Coteau is now called the Prophet Mountains, located 30 km further south, slightly 
outside the Minot-Martin-Lac Audubon triangle, according to the author of this text and also ac- 
cording to the Domestic Names Office, U.S. Geological Survey. Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, DC. The McClusky Gazette's Sheridan County Centennial Project (1989) contained an arti- 
cle that attempted to explain why the Grand Coteau was called the Prophet Mountains. "According 
to this article, a sorcerer of the Gros Ventres Indian nation once had a vision of a flood coming from 
the north that would drown everything in the area except the two mounds mentioned here (La Mai- 
son-du-Chien and Le Grand-Coteau). Flooding occurred. And those who had taken advantage of his 
warning were saved. To honor the Prophet, the Grand-Coteau was called "the Prophet's Mountains." 
This Grand Coteau rises approximately 100 meters above the surrounding landscape and cover 
40,000 hectares. It should be noted that the roads visible (on Google) through these hills are only 
loose dirt tracks for off-road vehicles and are not at all suitable for a passenger car. The author of 
these lines had the unpleasant experience of this, when he explored the battlefield. 
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—You, Alexis, how are you? Father Lafléche asked me with a smile, 
showing concern for my well-being. Are you adapting well? It's not the 
comfort of Quebec City here! Isn't it? 


—Certainly not, but I love my new life, I replied. 


—We're going to have to find you a young wife around here. You'll be 
spoilt for choice, he repeated, as usual. 


—I'm far too young, father, to put all these responsibilities on my back, 
I replied, laughing. 


—lIt's never too early, Alexis! 


«...to do wrong!" I thought, smiling, not daring to say it aloud, for fear of 
sounding insolent. 


I had succeeded in escaping from my mother's imperial clutches, 
but not to fall back into the divine clutches of Father Lafléche. The priests 
enjoyed supreme prestige among the French Métis; an authority, no 
doubt, superior to that of Quebec City and Montreal. 


—What is the name of your horse, Monsieur I'Chaplain? 1 asked to 
change the subject. 


—Bayard, for he is a horse without fear or reproach like a French knight 
of the Renaissance, who bore the same name! 


Why did ad our leaders decided not to reach this strategic point 
until that day, when we could have reached it ten days earlier? I didn't 
know. And today I can only assume that the messengers of the great col- 
umn of Saint-Francois-Xavier had told our chiefs that the 385 Saulteaux 
warriors had joined them. Nothing is certain! 
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Chapter 31 
The Sioux dispute our hunting ground 


What seems indisputable to me today is that, while we crossed a 
region considered dangerous without too much terror, our chiefs knew 
very well that we were playing the role of the goat that must attract the 
wolf. As a result, we doubled on our slowness, no doubt the better to 
provoke the impatience of the Sioux. We also tried to follow all the safety 
instructions to avoid getting caught. Besides, a few patrols of warriors of 
this Sioux nation, visible from afar, randomly, on a ridge of ground, 
strongly encouraged us to be cautious. Two stragglers, one of whom was 
a friend of mine, Alphonse Dumont, were almost captured one Sunday, 
for, in spite of the most sacred Sunday rest, Father Lafléche had given us 
permission to continue on our way. He alone could convey to us the ap- 
proval of the Highest in this matter. Otherwise, some would have seen 
this incident as divine retribution to sanction the breaking of the Sabbath 
rest. 

During the day on Saturday, July 12", our "discoverers"? who 
were also spying on the eastern horizon, climbed the Grand-Coteau. 
From this observatory they spotted, to the east, a gigantic Sioux camp of 
some 2,000 to 2,500 warriors. The multitude of tipis occupied the top of 
the highly rolling plateau. They immediately signaled it by gesture to our 
little convoy which was winding its way in the distance between the 
blackish ponds, in the lowest part of the Prairie. 


—Form the circle! ordered our elected chief Jean-Baptiste Falcon, with 
a wave of his hand, after choosing a good defensive position around one 
of these ponds whose water had remained clear. 


My conviction was confirmed. The importance of the Indian 
town indicated that they were waiting for us, for, as I ascertained by ques- 
tioning some buffalo hunters, only a few modest clusters of tipis had 


'° @Nos découvreurs = our Scouts. [Author's Note] 
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occupied the summits of this plateau in previous summers. The biter bit! 
The Sioux thought they had ambushed us; little did they know that we 
were only the bait of the trap. A Métis rider immediately set out to warn 
Saint-Francois-Xavier's column to attack as quickly as possible. I guess 
the chiefs who were aware of our strategy, said a little prayer that we 
would not be the "foolish mugs" (the dupes), of this rather complicated 
trick. 


While I was indulging in these disturbing thoughts, our convoy 
was rapidly forming into an entrenched camp. Fortunately, we had 
drilled so intensely during the preceding days to form the famous en- 
trenched circle with such speed and without confusion, that the palisade 
was executed in the twinkling of an eye. The Red River carts immedi- 
ately took on a circular formation, standing vertically on the rear tailgate, 
the stretchers or drawbars pointing to the sky. While the men reinforced 
the palisade of the entrenched camp, the women and families built the 
lodges”, lit the fires, and began to prepare the meal, for it is always 
better to fight "on a full stomach." For my part, I had, as I have already 
mentioned, boarded with the Courtemanche family for one pelue and ten 
sous a week. This saved me the inconvenience of preparing a meal for 
myself. I would have made it for my husband and kids, but I didn't feel 
like cooking for anything other than this noble purpose. Usually, oxen 
and horses would stay outside the stockade to graze, under the watchful 
eye of mounted guards, rifle in hand. But that day, of course, our good 
four-legged friends were parked inside. They had to content themselves 
with grazing on the grass of the camp, already half dry but tasty, and 
drinking from the pond which served us as a watering hole. 


Everyone went to work, with enthusiasm and heart, to fortify our 
entrenched camp, knowing that the Sioux would inevitably come to 
blows. I, for one, was deeply convinced of this after reflecting on the 
decisions of our chefs. For sure, we were going to fight! All those who 
were not in the secret of the gods could also guess it, because the too 
great power of the Sioux still deprived them of the will to accept the 
slightest compromise with an enemy who appeared weaker. Every 


2 @Lodges: tents or cabins. [Author's Note] 
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dispute with the neighboring tribes was settled with rifle shots; their only 
arguments: 


—Ultima ratio regum! said Father Lafléche, riding past me. 
—What did you say, Father? I misheard! I replied. 


—It's nothing, it's Latin. The king of France had engraved on his can- 
nons: 'Ultima ratio regum', which means: 'Last argument of kings’. 


—The Sioux could write it on their guns! 
—Why do you say that? 


—Because they, too, lay down the law by violence on the Western Plains, 
and rule by force. But... This sentence doesn't seem very... Christian, for 
a king of France who called himself Most Christian. 


—Will you keep silent? Who allows you to criticize Kings? They are 
God's representatives! 


I smile to myself. The carts were being tied together. Individual 
holes were dug on the outside, at the foot of the "wall". Some preferred 
to drill a loophole at shooting-height into the floor of their cart, which 
formed the enclosure. The fleur-de-lis flag was securely attached to a 
drawbar. 


Jean-Baptiste Falcon sent a patrol of five Métis riders, myself 
included, to the Sioux camp to ask the Indians what their intentions were. 
Did they want to quarrel with us or leave us to hunt in peace? As soon as 
we reached the summit of the Grand Coteau, a troop of 20 Sioux riders, 
armed to the teeth, began to gallop at full speed to meet us, and before 
we had time to react, we were surrounded. Their chief, wearing his mag- 
nificent headdress of eagle feathers, invited us in French-Chinouk to 
come to their camp. 


—We are prisoners, | murmured to Joseph Beaulieu, who answered only 
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with a look of terror. At the signal, I go to the left. Flee to the right. See 
you at our camp! 


I suddenly shouted, "Let's go!" as I darted to the left with the 
vivacity of a bouncing hare. Joseph followed me on the right. Several 
warriors rushed down the slope in pursuit, firing. Arrows and bullets 
whistled in our ears. But as we approached our camp, the pursuers hesi- 
tated at the sight of the muskets which were already bristling at our circle 
of carts erected in a strong palisade. One of them, still on its wheels, was 
moved back two meters to open a chicane in the circle, and immediately 
put back in its place. The cunning Sioux stopped at a safe distance, and, 
motionless, raised their right hand in a sign of peace, open, to show us 
that it was empty and unarmed, and therefore peaceful. 


—Tabarnouche! You'd have to be blind not to see your gun in your left 
hand, you clever fellow! | whispered, sneering. 


Their leader affirmed, in the same French”, that they had no 
hostile intentions, and that the Frenchman would be released the next day 
in exchange for a few boxes of provisions. 


—lIt's lies! whispered my neighbor. We're being held hostage! 


A few minutes later, three Sioux riders, including the one who 
appeared to be the leader, separated from the motionless group and began 
to approach the camp. 


—Frangois Beauregard. Go and meet them with your men. Keep them 
away. They come to see our defenses. 


Our door was thrown open again, and ten French-Métis riders 
came out in a gust of wind towards the three Sioux. Obviously, an attack 
was imminent. The members of our Grand Council, momentarily 


201 @While in most provinces of France the population still spoke only the various regional patois, 


French had already been the only language of Canadians for centuries and the lingua franca of the 
West. [Author's Note] 
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gathered to deliberate, decided to categorically refuse access to any par- 
liamentarian in our entrenched camp, even if it meant the death of the 
three prisoners. I shudder with terror to think that I could have been in 
their place, if I had not taken the initiative and the risk of escaping. I 
hastily dug through the dry clay and set up my short individual trench at 
the foot of my erect cart. 


Our defensive palisade formed an almost perfect circle almost 
120 meters in diameter (360 meters in circumference, which made only 
one man every 5 meters !) wheel to wheel, drawbar or stretchers erected 
vertically. Half of us had dug an individual hole on the outside of the 
palisade, the earth of which was piled up in a strong parapet at the front. 
In this way, we could not only shoot, but also extinguish any flaming 
arrows that got stuck in the fence behind us. The others had preferred to 
shoot through a loophole in the palisade itself. At the same time, they 
could move to the more threatened sides. Behind each cart, inside the 
camp, another, slightly larger trench sheltered the women and their in- 
fants or babies. 


—Plant poles at the edge of the pond to attach the cattle and horses and 
keep them as far away from the enemy as possible, ordered a captain. 


The order was immediately carried out. The horses and oxen, our 
Prairie canoes, were securely fastened, so that they might not run away 
in panic, or get too close to the entrenchments. They would have risked 
being killed by the Sioux or simply falling into one of the family trenches 
risking injury to women and children. With our draft animals killed, we 
were doomed to perish on the Prairie, as surely as under the arrows and 
bullets of the Sioux. We would be like castaways who had lost their boat 
on the high seas. 


To reinforce the enclosure formed by our carts, we used the long 
poles intended for drying bison meat. These poles were inserted between 
the wooden spokes or the clerestory sides of the various carts. We tied 
them up with leather straps. The wheels were also tied together and the 
pegs that held the wheels well hammered in place in the axle. This made 
it impossible to create a breach in our perimeter wall by tearing up a 
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couple of carts, in case Sioux horsemen had the idea of sending a lasso 
to one of them and pulling it with their horses. After such a daring ma- 
noeuvre had been successful, a mass assault of Sioux riders would have 
been enough to penetrate the entrenched camp and carry off the horses 
and cattle; the ultimate object and supreme booty of the attack, except 
the desire to destroy us and deny us their hunting grounds. 


The big pieces: luggage, skins furs and supplies, barrels of fresh 
water, everything was piled up on the rear hatch which rested on the 
ground, as well as at the (wheel) junction of the carts, which left an un- 
protected gap. Most of the defenders even covered the entire baggage 
with loose clay soil, to prevent any fire. We were ready! 


Personally, I found it unfortunate that women who didn't have 
children, couldn't shoot with us. Most of them were strong enough to 
hold a weapon, and as skilled as the men. The weight of tradition! Maybe 
one day... 


At dusk, another courier was sent west toward the bend of the 
Missouri. It was necessary to ensure that the other convoy of hunters, the 
one from the village of Saint-Frangois- Xavier, would be warned; in case 
the first couriers were intercepted or killed. 


—Go, have a good run, and may God keep you! the chaplain murmured 
a warm blessing, with his open hand. 


All night long the guard was doubled, especially since a lunar 
eclipse that night completely obliterated the slightest reflection. The star 
of the night seemed to be complicit with the Sioux. Nevertheless, they 
did not dare to take advantage of it, no doubt for fear of an ambushed, 
for they called us "the French", and this name had been honored every- 
where since the glorious victories of the Napoleonic era. 
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Chapter 32 
Vigil of Arms on the Prairie 


The next day was a Sunday, a 13" to be exact! In anticipation of 
a battle that might end in our massacre, everyone had spent the previous 
night to "clear their conscience", as we used to say. Father Lafléche had” 
also heard the confessions of all those who wished to do so, and had dis- 
tributed Communion to them. We were determined to sell our skins at a 
very high price. Of course, we had not the slightest idea that the provo- 
cation had been instigated by our strategists, and they never admitted it, 
because it was a very adventurous roll of the dice. No one foresaw such 
a concentration of warriors that could thwart the success of the trap and 
lead to our downfall and massacre. The entire Nation of the Téton-Sioux 
seemed to have agreed to fight at Grand-Coteau””’. I myself didn’t know 
until much later, by going over the circumstances of this famous battle 
"a hundred times" in my mind, and by talking with several of the execu- 
tors (including Gabriel Dumont who was only a teenager at the time but 
who would later reflect at length on the troubling circumstances of this 
encounter), that I was able to reconstruct the curious sequence of deci- 
sions that led to this battle. 


—Look! shouted a sentry at daybreak. 


The ridge line of the Grand-Coteau, broken by numerous cou- 
lees*™, was suddenly illuminated by the first rays of the rising sun. It 
began to shudder and blister with small protuberances of indistinct shad- 
ows. At that moment, a long and menacing line of Sioux horsemen 
loomed against the cold dawn sky; a line of 3”, undulating like a horned 


20 Father Louis-Francois Lafléche was born in 1818 in Sainte-Anne-de-la-Pérade, Quebec. He 


died in 1898 in Trois-Riviéres. There's a town named after him in Saskatchewan. 
203 There is, in the present State of Louisiana, a town of Grand Coteau where a famous battle was 
fought during the Civil War (in 1863). Of course, this is not the battle, which took place in what is 
now the state of North Dakota. 
204 @A lava flow = a talweg, a gully. The Franco-Chinouk word "coulée" has passed into the North 
American English language. 
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rattlesnake*”’ and broken by gullies. The sight was enough to send shiv- 


ers down the spine. In the Western Plains, the Sioux were as feared as 
the Iroquois Five Nations to our East. Mesmerized by the spectacle, my 
eyes were literally riveted on the moving line of battle, which glided 
slowly and silently along the various flanks of the Grand-Coteau. In a 
moment, our dilated pupils saw that the line bristled with spears deco- 
rated with eagle’s feathers, and with the most menacing firearms, the 
bare steel of which sometimes threw flashes of light. 


—Ta-bar-nouche! hammered a Métis, standing behind the stockade. I've 
never seen so many! They're so many! They were waiting for us. It's ob- 
vious, moddit! 


At least 2,000 warriors, armed to the teeth, formed this terrifying 
battleline. The fervent prayers of the women and the projectiles of our 
firearms would have to combine efficiently to withstand their onslaught; 
the former to keep morale as high as possible, and the latter to stop this 
horde of intrepid warriors. 


The Sioux advanced with measured steps, like lynxes that creep 
silently towards their prey. Their line was divided and reformed, accord- 
ing to the numerous gullies or ponds that dotted this very clayey region, 
even on the hillside. Father Lafléche had told me that most of the armies 
of the world shouted when they attacked, to impress the enemy and evac- 
uate their own fear. The Sioux, on the other hand, maintained an Olym- 
pian calm that terrified us even more. I was deeply impressed, but deter- 
mined to fight to the death, with the help of Rémi who kept a watchful 
eye on me. Perhaps we were on their land —that is, on the land they had 
taken from the weaker tribes— but we also needed a territory, and one 
thing was for sure, there were still enough buffalo to go around. But na- 
tions always behave with a frenzied selfishness, which causes so many 
wars and so much misery. I’m even more convinced today of this fact”. 


205 The western horned rattlesnake, or Crotalus cerastes, is a rattlesnake. 


206 @ Alexie wrote this text from 1900 until 1909, the year of her death, when the First World War 
was brewing between 6 empires: the French, German, Austrian, English, Russian and Ottoman Em- 


pires. 
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Our passage, in such small numbers, near the Grand-Coteau was obvi- 
ously a mere provocation on our part, a trap designed to show the Sioux 
that we were strong and courageous, and that they must share their hunt- 
ing ground with us, willingly or by force. But I didn't expect them to send 
such large numbers. If Lacombe's column did not intervene soon enough, 
the trap would mercilessly close in on us, and hundreds of scalps would 
decorate the spears of the Sioux warriors, along with eagle feathers. 


I was thus engaged in reflection and speculation, my eyes fasci- 
nated by the multitude of horsemen, as they reached the foot of the hill. 
They then took their first steps on the inverted glacis, the gentle slope of 
500 meters that gently descended toward us. Suddenly, the great chief, 
all stuffed with eagle feathers, raised his long spear to the sky with all 
the authority and prestige that the hundreds of feathers of his ample head- 
dress bestowed upon him. At this gesture of authority, the three-kilome- 
ter long battleline began to come to a halt. 


—The reserve cavalry! Saddle up! Go and ask them immediately what 
this display of hostility means! ordered Jean-Baptiste Falcon, our captain 
of the day. And above all, warn them to stay away from our camp to 
prevent them from observing our defenses! 


Thirty men leapt into the saddle. Theu were our reserve, taken 
here and there, and intended to make a surprise counterattack, if neces- 
sary. All of them rode thoroughbreds for the hunt: nokotas, pintos, mus- 
tangs, and above all the best, the apaloosa”"’, with their colorful coats. 
Loaded rifles in their hands, our thirty riders slipped through a narrow 
door which opened into our palisade. They trotted on, kicking up a thick 
cloud of dust, which was immediately blown northward by a fairly brisk 
breeze from the S-S-E. In the Indian battleline, we could now see our 
three friends who had be captured; curiously they also were on 


207 @As said before, Appaloosa or Apalousa, are a hybrid race created by the Nez Perce Indians on 


the highlands that the French Canadian coureurs-de-bois had called La Pelouse because of their short 
grass. A river in this region was also called La Pelouse. They had called the Central Plains La Prairie 
for its long grass. In French Chinouk, the article remains agglutinated with the noun. The first A in 
Appaloosa is what's left of the LA article. 
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horseback. 


Suddenly, one of the three prisoners struck the neck of his ani- 
mal, heeled its flanks, and darted off like the wind towards the Métis 
squadron, which he passed through in terror to take refuge in our en- 
trenched camp, the gate of which had been left open. Shocked by the 
laughter of those who occupied the individual holes on either side of the 
door, including myself, the survivor exclaimed: 


—Stop sneering like fools! It's not funny! We're going to get the on- 
slaught of 2,000 well-armed warriors. 


Seeing our horsemen approaching, a formation of 200 warriors 
broke away from the line of battle to meet them. The Métis commander 
offered them some gifts, and then exhorted them in French-Chinouk to 
preserve peace between their two peoples. 


Affecting conspicuous contempt and suprime arrogance, the 
Sioux totally ignored the gifts and the request. The rifles were pointed to 
the sky, but the index finger of each man remained on the trigger. The 
offer was made in Lakota and several Indian languages; it did not attract 
the interest of the warriors. On the contrary, their leader declared in 
French that "the only gift they would accept would be... the whole French 
camp, and he added that if they had not taken care to provide themselves 
with carts to carry the booty to their camp, it was because they intended 
to use the carts of the French!" 


Out of an excess of arrogance, they sold the bear's skin before 
they had killed it! In the face of this presumptuous impudence, our squad- 
ron suddenly turned back, pursued by the Indian vanguard, which, aban- 
doning its calculated slowness, threw itself behind our horsemen in an 
attempt to intercept them and deny them the refuge of the entrenched 
camp. However, no one opened fire prematurely. This maneuver seemed 
rather a kind of bravado, like wrestlers do when they challenge each other 
with sudden gestures to force others to lower their eyes. 


The guns were about to speak; It was inevitable. I felt both 
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frightened and overexcited by the prospect. My individual trench was to 
the left of the detachable cart still on its wheels, which served as a gate 
to the eastern front of our camp. Our horsemen rushed into the fortified 
camp, barely delayed by the bottleneck of the narrow gate, which was 
immediately raised and closed, just in front of the first Sioux riders. The 
latter turned back 100 meters in a single movement to rejoin their line of 
battle, except for a handful of outrageously reckless warriors. Resolutely 
wanting to taunt death and the French-Métis, this group of Braves among 
the Braves marched their horses and continued to advance in impressive 
silence. They defied death with contempt, no doubt to feel the excitement 
of fear, like a bullfighter who turns before a mighty bull to show him that 
he is not afraid of his fearsome horns. This people, who had never suf- 
fered a setback, believed themselves decidedly invincible! At the head of 
this cohort of heroes marched a young chief, handsome as the Manitou, 
his cheeks blackened to express his great courage, so magnificent under 
his glorious headdress of eagle's feathers, that my heart rebelled at the 
thought of having to take his life, the only life God had given him, be- 
cause he was coming to the door, that is to say, to me. We always feel 
more sorry for young men with attractive look than for old men withered 
by years. That's human! 


—Last warning! Go home! shouted Jean-Baptiste Falcon, who, as su- 
preme leader, was the one who was to give the signal for fire. 
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Chapter 33 
The battle rages on 


The battlefield remained silent. The tourtes themselves, like gos- 
sips distracted by an incident, seemed to have suspended their incessant 
chatter to enjoy this unheard-of entertainment. Only the dull crackling of 
hooves resounded on the hardened ground, muffled by the rustling of the 
trodden grass. My musket was stocked and placed horizontally on the 
parapet so that the plate would not be emptied. I had stuck the bayonet, 
vertically, into the ground. 


—Don't worry, Alexie, I’m here! Rémi whispered in the depths of my 
heart. 


—Thank you, my darling. I'm counting on you! 


—But I still advise you to shoulder your musket instead of smoking, be- 
cause it's going to go very bad before long! 


I had first taken a pinch of red hart tobacco from my petun-bag 
to roll myself a cigarette in order to control my feverishness. Although I 
was totally fascinated by this young chef with feathers like a magnificent 
peacock, I still followed my husband's advice. I put my cigarette on the 
parapet and took hold of my musket, which I shouldered, murmuring: 
"Tabarnouche! Rémi! Tabarnouche!" of admiration, so much did the 
sight seize me. I might die in a minute, but I had the privilege of leaving 
with my eyes filled with the magnificent picture of this young Akichita 


who thought himself invulnerable?” 


208 @Headdresses of eagle feathers were worn by the bravest men. The chiefs tried to be those men. 


Each eagle feather represented a feat of bravery. Among the Sioux, the warriors who wore these 
headdresses were members of the Akichita Order, an elite club like the Legion of Honour of the 
French, the Purple Hart of the Americans or the Victoria Cross of the Canadians. This headdress 
was endowed with supernatural powers that protected its wearer during battle, such as a talisman or 
Catherine Labouré's Miraculous Medal, which had already existed for more than 20 years and which, 
moreover, many French-Métis wore on their chests or in their pockets. 
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—That's how I'd like to die! | thought. Like a useless but sublime heroine! 


—Stop thinking such nonsense, Alexie! This young man is a victim of his 
own vanity. There are so many people who underestimate themselves that 
they would do anything to savor the satisfaction of believing themselves 
admired! Alexie, glorifying dedication and courage to the point of vanity, 
is to create heroes; it is to push people to sacrifice themselves unneces- 
sarily. Get ready to fight, instead! 


My husband seemed to be a little jealous of my admiration for 
this young chief. I didn't insist. To get ready for the battle, I avoided 
closing one eye as long as I didn't want to shoot, so as not to tire and blur 
my vision. The dust was moving rapidly northward like smoke from a 
Prairie fire. Jean-Baptiste Falcon shouted his summons again, this time 
in Lakota. We felt reluctant to kill the unconscious young man who had 
come to offer his life for the vain glory of an eagle's feather. Nothing 
helped. The boy, reckless to the point of unreasonableness, continued to 
advance. In his childish pride, he doubtless imagined the eyes of his tribe 
fixed upon him, and perhaps found himself caught in his own trap of 
foolish bravery, of irrational recklessness. As if reluctantly, a shot rang 
out; only one. The young peacock fell lifeless, his arms open in a cross, 
his face to the ground, covered with his beautiful eagle feathers as a 
shroud. Jean-Baptiste Falcon, standing behind my cart, had reluctantly 
shot him in the forehead. 


—Triple idiot! murmured our elected captain, furious at having been 
forced to carry out the capital execution of this young chief who had sold 


AAA 


his life for vainglory. Médddit reckless kid! 


Jean-Baptiste's shot ignited a fierce battle. I could see the long 
Sioux line of 3‘" long, undulating in the landscape like a lasso of hemp, 
approaching our stockade and winding like a furious snake around our 
entrenched camp to strangle and hang us. The 2,000 Sioux horsemen be- 
gan to circle around our defenses, showering us with arrows and gunfire. 
Some of them fell brutally into the Prairie grass under the projectiles of 
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the Métis fighters who took the time to aim so that each bullet would hit, 
even though we were not in danger of running out of ammunition. We 
were at the very beginning of our great buffalo hunt. 


Inside the entrenched camp, the chaplain of the hunt, Father 
Lafléche, had put on his priestly vestments. To whip our resolve and 
ward off our fears, he brandished a large wooden crucifix. Not without 
courage, he approached each cart and consoled the children, who were 
huddled at the bottom of their family trenches, as well as some women 
whose nerves were breaking. Throughout the fighting, he literally recited 
his prayers at the top of his voice, to be heard by all, as he moved along 
the inner trenches: 


—Hail Mary, full of grace... a bad horse 


The first assault was followed by a pause by the Sioux, who were 
surprised that they had not taken the position at once. Seeing that the 
Indians were returning tired or wounded, one of the last two French pris- 
oners judged with some reason that they would take revenge on them for 
their failure. He invited his fellow prisoner to flee in discreet snippets of 
sentences and rushed down the slope of the hillside towards the French 
camp. He rode an appaloosa, the best steed in the West, and he did indeed 
arrive safely, glad to have escaped so cheaply. Jean-Francois Malaterre, 
the last prisoner, who knew that his horse was a bad horse, a nag, a very 
bad runner, contented himself with covering his friend's escape, by firing 
at his guards with a pistol he had concealed in his clothes. He shot three 
of them before fleeing as a diversion and being caught and killed by a 
volley of arrows and bullets. 


His body, pierced by several dozen arrows, was then dismem- 
bered in plain sight. The torso, arms and dislocated legs were exposed 
from afar to our terrified eyes. This was a gross psychological blunder 
on the part of the Sioux, who thus strengthened, if need be, our determi- 
nation to fight to the death. 


Our attackers had thus let all but one of their prisoners to escape. 
Their incompetence in this area unfortunately had nothing to do with 
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their bravery, which was indisputable. Their constant victories in each of 
the conflicts with the other Indian nations gave them a bronze morale and 
a deep conviction that they were the Chosen People of Manitou. But the 
Métis also possessed a morale of steel, for they knew that in their veins 
flowed the blood of these grognards of the Grande Armée. Besides, the 
name of their famous chief, Napoleon, flourished among them like wild 
rosehips””’. The English had tried in vain, out of spite, to conceal the 
European victories of the French; I've mentioned that before. But they 
had only succeeded in inflating their legend. 


Hearing exclamations behind me, I turned to look between two 
carts. It was a woman, the mother of the French Métis who had managed 
to escape from the Sioux’s hands and taken refuge in our camp. I don't 
remember his name exactly; I think he was a Bellehumeur, Isidore 
Bellehumeur. His mother had been weeping bitterly since the beginning 
of the fight, for she believed him doomed to perish. When she saw her 
dear child emerge, almost from the Afterlife, she forgot all danger, came 
out of her protective trench and rushed into his arms to embrace him. He 
was already armed with a musket. She whispered to him between her 
sobs: 


—My dear son, how tired you must be! Give me your musket and go get 
some sleep to rest. Let me shoot a few rounds at these fools! 


I laughed heartily when I heard this impetuous woman. But the 
Sioux, seething with rage and humiliation, were not at all grateful for 
having been fooled by their captives. Determined to put an end to it, as 
quickly as possible, they resumed their infernal rounds around our little 
camp, in a furious general attack, but fortunately a little disjointed. In 
true Indian tactic, they never attacked en masse at a single point. That's 
what saved us. Two simultaneous onslaughts of a thousand men each, to 
the east and west of our entrenched camp, would have at once broken our 
resistance and overcome our position, especially by using the camou- 
flage of dust which their movements would have created. 


20 @The rosehip is now the floral symbol of one of the three Prairie provinces. 
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The Indian warriors, though extremely fearless, had a dangerous 
Achilles heel. They felt that they had to decide for themselves what their 
tactics would be in war. If the chief could not convince them of a com- 
mon strategy, it was impossible to make them obey, and some warriors, 
dissatisfied with the tactics being advocated, might even abandon the 
battlefield and return home without being accused of treason or coward- 
ice. This absolute individual freedom remained firmly ingrained in the 
mind of every Native American. 


The fusillade crackled like hail on a stormy night. In the air, 
thousands of projectiles whistled and buzzed in the air like furious hor- 
nets, and the detonations cut through the prayers of Father Lafléche, 
whose name was so fitting, who, dressed in his surplice, alb, stole, and 
chasuble, tirelessly brandished his crucifix, an invincible talisman, as if 
to dominate the storm, screaming at the top of his lungs: 


—O God! Help us fight... those enemies who want to destroy our chil- 
dren! 


He urged his people to fight for their wives and children: 


—Die if you must, but die bravely! he declaimed at the highest of his 
voice. 


—Be careful, father, cried the women. If you're killed, we're done! 


—Don't worry, my children, God protects us! The bravest Sioux can do 
nothing against God! 


And these chimerical words, uttered with so much conviction, 
filled us with infinite confidence, and sated us with presumptuous audac- 
ity. A few Sioux warriors, despairing of our fierce resistance, bravely 
galloped against our fortifications. They lay dawn on the horse's neck or 
flank to avoid our bullets whistling in their ears. Others came crawling 
through the grass to give our muskets less space. From time to time, they 
would stop, shoulder, fire and reload. Lead bullets and arrows rained 
down like sleet. 
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—...Give us... Courage... to the death... the pastor shouted in his thunder- 
ing voice, like God dictating his Ten Commandments on Mount Sinai. 
From time to time, he emerged from the dust like a spirit from beyond 
the grave. 


—Baptiste Fournier go reinforce the West side with three men! Jean- 
Baptiste Falcon ordered in his calm tenor voice. 


Since we were only presenting our heads and the tops of our 
shoulders to their bullets or wood projectiles (arrows), we were almost 
invulnerable to their weapons shouldered at a triple gallop. On the other 
hand, we were able to time and adjust our shots as well as possible on 
these moving targets. The Sioux rushed at us without being able to hide 
on this immense glacis that stretched as far as the eye could see, the 
Grand Coteau (to the east), and the Missouri river which we could guess 
beyond the horizon, to the west, when, at times, the dust allowed us to 
catch a glimpse of the landscape. Many of our shots hit the target. Some- 
times a horse would fall into the grass, sending its rider rolling, who had 
to crawl back on the ground, like a large, dismembered animal. 


During the six hours of the battle of Grand-Coteau that day, I 
was able to fire a hundred bullets, which I judged to be well adjusted, in 
the best conditions of sight. But I also fired a hundred projectiles, almost 
at the same time, at fleeting shadows that passed too quickly, which I 
was sure I had missed, or else under the influence of emotion, when a 
horseman came too close to me. A bolting appaloosa running wild, dis- 
mounted of its rider, came, like a white phantom spotted with black and 
brown, to put a hoof in my individual trench and collapse on me. I found 
myself locked in my hole like a mole in its burrow. But the terrified ani- 
mal managed to get up, with a violent thrust of its loins, and disappeared 
in the twinkling of an eye, but not without gratifying me with a bruise on 
the shoulder. 


My first victim, at least the one of which I am absolutely certain, 
was a huge warrior, his face painted in the colors of war, his cheeks 
blackened as a sign of courage. He jumped from his horse barely five 
meters from my individual trench and rushed at me, brandishing a 
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formidable steel axe, the blade of which gleamed like a Spanish piece of 
eight made of pure silver. No doubt he had bought it at the local counter 
of the American Fur Company. Later I saw the words SHEFFIELD CUT- 
LERS, ENGLAND, engraved on the cover. I thought it was my last sec- 
ond. I screamed at the top of my lungs: 


—Rémi, help me! Give me your great strength and courage! 


My cry was lost in the hustle and bustle, and confusion of the 
battle. I aimed and fired, at point-blank range, at this huge target. I could 
hardly miss him. I felt a violent blow on my head, and thought I was 
dead, driven to the bottom of my individual trench by this mass of a 
man”!", When I opened my eyes, I found myself face to face with the 
warrior whose bulging eyes terrified me. His head was hanging in my 
face. He was well and truly dead. His blood dripped down my head and 
shoulders. I was surprised to see that he had strange eyes, rather dark 
blue, without any Indian features. Strange! Perhaps he had been a Euro- 
pean prisoner of war, "adopted" by the Sioux tribe? That was my impres- 
sion. 


After the battle, I saw that he had been shot in the chest by my 
lead bullet. I have often thought of the man whose life I had taken. Who 
was he? Where did he come from? Did he have children? He was my 
first definite victim?" 


—He looks like a white man... You've got some black from his cheeks on 
your forehead! What did you do in the trench? sneered my neighbor, Na- 
poleon Gaudreau, after the battle?!” 


After I had recovered from my emotions, and pushed out of the 
hole and beyond my parapet that huge head, whose eyes were wide open 
and staring at me obstinately as if to reproach me for having killed him, 


210 
211 


eA trench that was more of an individual hole. [Author's note. ] 

e With the exception of her parents, whom she had left shamelessly and without regard for their 
moral suffering. 

212 Many Englishmen, and especially Frenchmen, went to live with the Indians. They took on In- 
dian customs. They were called White Indians. [Author's Note] 
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I glanced furtively at the other defenders. As I did so, I tore between my 
teeth a cartridge intended to reload my Charlesville. Our entrenched 
camp seemed impregnable. Most of the Sioux's bullets or arrows were 
lost in carts or parapets. All we had were wounded, if we exclude the 
poor Jean-Francois Malaterre. 


However, some of our animals, grouped in the center of the cir- 
cle near the pond, had been hit. But for the Indians, who, unlike the Eu- 
ropeans, were not used to suffering heavy losses, it was too much. It was 
not a question of courage but of custom. 


So, the Sioux suspended the battle for a time. They realized that 
it was utterly intolerable and even preposterous that this handful of 
Frenchmen, as they called us, could hold out for so long against two 
thousand brave Sioux warriors, considered invincible in the West. But 
we were fighting for our very survival, while the Téton-Sioux fought 
only to maintain the integrity of their hunting ground and to grab loot. 


So, we had the advantage of real motivation. Several of their 
horses were pitifully dying here and there. They were finished off to 
spare them the final and painful pangs of agony. Shame and anger must 
have invaded the minds of many of these warriors, for I suddenly saw a 
whole group of them rushing towards us, screaming with rage, and trying 
to reach our ridiculously thin palisade of carts. But their horses were ex- 
hausted. Again, the exhortations and prayers of Father Lafléche were 
heard, as well as the orders of Captain Falcon, interrupted by the din of 
the fight, by the cries, the groans of anger and agony, the shots, the buzz- 
ing of bullets and the whistling of arrows. I also saw that Marie-Isabelle 
Falcon, the sister of our chief, standing behind a loophole pierced in the 
floor of a cart, fired with us every time her brother handed her his weapon 
to go and encourage the combatants with gesture and voice at the pali- 
sade. 


The second assault of the Sioux came, like the first, to break 
against our obstinate and even desperate resistance, like the furious 
waves of a storm on a granite reef. Everyone prayed that the Indians 
would not come up with the idea of launching a mass assault that would 
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have overwhelmed everything. All our supplications were answered; 
Better still, little by little, the Sioux, discouraged, abandoned the fight, 
individually or in small groups, to retreat to the Grand-Coteau. Their tra- 
ditions of individualism totally undermined their chances of success. 
They would have been formidable if they had fought with unity and dis- 
cipline, as they did 25 years later, during the Battle of Little Big Horn". 
Their failure at Grand-Coteau had doubtless taught them a most useful 
lesson in the art of war. 


Our fight had lasted six long hours. Using a few wagons, which 
the Indians had to fetch from their camp, as they had planned to use ours 
to bring back the booty, they loaded their dead and wounded as easily as 
possible. Then, discouraged, they retreated to their tent city, far behind 
the first heights of the Grand-Coteau. Miraculously, we had only one 
killed and several slightly wounded, although we lost a few oxen, which 
were essential for hauling our vehicles. 


Red River Carts Priv.Coll. 


213 @ Petite-Riviére-du-Mouflon. 
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Chapter 34 
Tactical disengagement 


In the great silence which followed the battle, during which we 
had all remained in a combat position, rifle loaded, breath held, all senses 
alert, we watched, in the tall grass, the movements of the Indians who 
were gradually abandoning the battlefield, not daring to hope that the 
ordeal was at last over, a Métis who understood the Lakota spoken by 
the Tétons, heard, thanks to a conniving draught, a chief lamenting in 
the distance: 


—The French have the Manitou on their side. We'll never get to the end 
of it. Killing them is impossible! 


It was not Father Lafléche who would have told us otherwise. 
And to crown and put an end to this day of fighting, a violent storm came 
to soak the battlefield and fill our clay entrenchments. The sky, darkened 
with anger, seemed to want to impose peace. As for the mist —created by 
evaporation in this intense heat— it disturbed the visibility necessary for 
long-range shooting. In the evening, a French-Meéetis lookout suddenly 
exclaimed: 


—I see riders... Over there!... It's our scouts coming back! 


They were our messengers. They told us that the main column 
had been warned, and that on their forced march to this place, they had 
intercepted two Sioux scouts whom they had purposely let know that 
they were rushing to the rescue. The Indian side had therefore presuma- 
bly been informed that help would arrive in the evening of the following 
day. This news must have contributed to lowering the morale of the 
Sioux, who saw themselves limited in time, in case they had considered 
besieging our entrenched camp and reducing it by exhaustion of our "am- 
munition for mouth or war." 


As soon as the Indians had retreated to their camp on the very 
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hilly plateau which crowned the Grand-Coteau, I went out with a few 
others to inspect the battlefield. We could estimate, from the size of the 
bloodstains in the grass, that at least eight Sioux had been killed, and 
several others wounded. The various parts of Jean-Frangois Malaterre's 
body were found, mutilated and bristling with 67 arrows. Three gunshot 
wounds were also noted. We buried him on the spot in the Prairie he had 
loved so much, so that he might be reborn and bloom again in the white 
daisies and the orange lotuses. A few Sioux bodies —including that of 
my great assailant, (whose I had reinforced my parapet), and that of the 
reckless young chief— too close to our line, had not been picked up. On 
the wise advice of Father Lafléche, they were transported four hundred 
meters east of our defensive enclosure, on the open glacis, so that the 
tribe could give them an honorable burial according to their rite. 


At last, night came and spread its shroud of mystery and terror 
over our entrenched camp. It was a horrible night for me and my com- 
panions. Menacing howls erupted from the darkness like hideous mon- 
sters. Scattered all around at a good distance from our camp, the Sioux 
sought to wear down our nerves. And they succeeded. 


We expected the fighting to re-escalate the next day since our 
reinforcements would not arrive until late afternoon. Our Conseil de 
Guerre therefore assembled during the night. It decided to disengage tac- 
tically and march westward in the direction of the Missouri river to meet 
our relief column. It was a very delicate operation, and most dangerous 
in the dark, on a comparatively flat ground, to be sure, but dotted with a 
multitude of lakes no larger than ponds. These liquid depressions re- 
mained invisible at night, carefully tucked away in the darkness when the 
moon had the fancy to hide behind a propitious cloud. The maneuver was 
perilous, especially, in the presence of an intrepid enemy, numerically 
stronger, and almost as determined to destroy us as we were to survive. 
Nevertheless, despite the threatening danger, our chiefs made us execute 
the manoeuvre with great ingenuity and remarkable lucidity. Insight and 
improvisation are among the qualities that create great strategists. And 
the young Gabriel Dumont, who would become himself a great captain 
twenty years later, was at a good school here at Grand-Coteau. At thir- 
teen and a half years old, he was the youngest of our fighters, and one of 
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the most impetuous. 


Long before dawn wiped out the constellations one by one and 
the horizon pink, four groups of horsemen were sent out as scouts a kil- 
ometer from the column, at the four cardinal points, to report any warlike 
movement on the part of the Sioux. Each of these patrols posted two 
lookouts on horseback on the top of elevations, so modest in our dear 
Prairie. They were to remain in sight of our column in order to give the 
alarm, if the danger became clearer, first by signals with torches, then by 
gesture as soon as the sun glided its arrows of light over the hostile hori- 
zon of the Grand-Coteau. The carts were formed into four columns of 50 
each, one in front, one behind, and two parallel columns in the center. At 
the slightest danger, they would form an entrenched circle or square: the 
two central columns would move a little apart, and the vanguard and 
rearguard columns would rotate on themselves to seal the front and rear. 


The strident "Stradivarian" melodies of our wooden axles left us 
no way of speeding away undetected, even at night. However, the Sioux, 
already very suspicious of us, and now scorched by our indomitable and 
desperate spirit of combativeness, refrained from launching a night at- 
tack for fear of falling themselves in a deadly trap. 


—The fear our hunters inspire is the beginning of wisdom! Let us thank 
the Lord! said Father La Fléche simply. He never lost his temper, so re- 
markably unshakeable was his faith in God. 
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Chapter 35 
The battle resumes. 


The night winds had quickly dried the surface mud from the pre- 
vious day's storm. Apparently, by morning the dust had reclaimed its 
rights under our wooden wheels and moccasins; or perhaps it hadn't 
rained here! As soon as the sun rose, a dense dust enveloped us and 
blinded us at times. It might have served us as a camouflage, had it not 
been quickly carried off by the gusts of a treacherous southeast wind. 
Our rearguard hastily caught up with us to report that the Sioux had re- 
sumed the offensive. We had walked only an hour before dusk, weaving 
carefully between the almost invisible ponds that encumbered our way 
of tactic retreat”", 


—Form the circle! our elected chief ordered, sketching a circle with his 
torch in the slowly awakening whitish sky. To this sign, he added a few 
energetic words, useless to the comprehension of the message, but which 
emphasized to those around him the urgency of the maneuver. 


The circle was completed in the blink of an eye. Anxious not to 
lose more draught animals, our leader changed tactics. He made us form 
two concentric circles. The oxen and horses were carefully fastened to 
the edge of a large pond which occupied the center of the first circle of 
defense, consisting of our Red River carts erected as a palisade, each of 
which was this time pierced with a loophole. The second circle consisted 
of outposts, sixty meters in front of the entrenched camp. These outposts 
were holes (individual trenches) reinforced with parapets and earthen 
parados. I myself was in one of those holes designed to keep the Indians 
at a respectable distance from our stockade of carts, and even more from 
our draught or hunting animals. In the cool dawn, the digging took me a 
long time as only the surface had dried. The clay, still wet underground, 
exuded its water, which formed a puddle of mud at the bottom of my 


214 @The second phase of the battle was probably fought southeast of Blue Lake, at the present-day 


intersection of 9° Avenue NW and 9" Street NW, which are, in fact, mere dirt roads. 
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trench. Each shovelful of clay required a great deal of muscular effort 
with a characteristic "shloush". 
—What a disgusting slush. I hope that’s not where I’m going to end up! 
grumbled my neighbors Paul Lachance and Cléophas Grondin about fif- 


teen meters on either side. 


—TIf the trench fills up completely, | joked to relax the atmosphere, we'll 
have to swim to fight. 


We felt really isolated, thus scattered in this first line of more 
than 700 m long, held by only 50 combatants, while only a handful of 
men held the loopholes of the palisade and had to change places con- 
stantly to move to the most exposed sides. 

—Hi, Paul! It's going to get bad before long. Are you ready? 
—TI'm ready to welcome them, he replied with a slightly tense smile. 
—And you, Cléophas? Are you afraid? 


—Not at all! I'm tired of these goons! How about you, Alexis? 


—I am as ready as you can be, tabarnouche! And I don't intend to play 
the dead man for a long time! 


—Neither me! 


My comment, expressed spontaneously, made me shudder. I 
knew that if I was killed, I would be buried in my individual trench. In 
the very hole I had dug. 


—I may have dug my own grave... and I'm already in it! | thought gloom- 
ily. 


—Please, Alexie! Stop thinking about all that! Rémi whispered in my 
ear. 
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My parapet and parados would serve as a tumulus for me. I could 
imagine my grave, there, alone, lost in the vast Prairie. My parents would 
never know what my singular fate had been. Strange! I could hear my 
mother: 


—I wonder what we're going to do with you! Alexie!... You're going to 
get lost in the wide world! 


I smiled without pleasure. "She was right, my dear Mamma! I 
thought. Perhaps I was going to die young, but I owed this misfortune 
only to myself, tabarnouche! In any case, my beloved Rémi was dead, 
and I would have survived him only by one year. His absence exalted my 
tenderness towards him. I was ennobling him to excess, that rascal! At 
least, I had the consolation of going to meet him on the other side. He 
will be very surprised to see me arrive so quickly!... [hope I won't be the 
one to be surprised, for instance, by finding him in bad company. 


Through a gap in the dust, I looked up at the sky, empty as if the 
tourtes had completely abandoned the sky to us, to let us settle our absurd 
accounts in our enclosed field. 


—Alexie! Are you joining me yet? Couldn't you live without me? Have 
you forgiven my little mistake at La Pointe-au-Baptéme? 


—My little what? It was more than a little mistake. It was a betrayal! A 
damn betrayal! I had every intention of making you pay a high price for 
this insult! But... I have forgiven you so that you may enter Paradise 
without dragging this cauldron behind you; and I love you! 


The soil was dry on the surface. As a result, the suffocating dust, 
kicked up by all this warlike turmoil, pulled me by the feet and back to 
earth to fight on the battlefield. "Tabarnouche! How far was I from all 
that, in the face of this multitude of angry Sioux! In the midst of this thick 
dust... like a navigator in the mist!" 


Suddenly, the dust parted a little to let me glimpse another frag- 
ment of blue sky. I looked around; My companions were so far, so far 
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away! I felt really alone, abandoned in the face of these sworn enemies, 
ready to avenge their past humiliation of the day before. Heavy and men- 
acing silence! Strange, the tourtes had gone off again; Only a blue jay 
persisted in reprimanding us in his rattle voice: 


—So, men! You think you are gods, but you are really nothing but fools 
and minus habens! he shouted, furious. 


I liked Father Lafléche's favorite expression, which I pronounced 
"minousabins" and that seemed to me very mysterious. I didn't know it 
was Latin. I lined up a few paper cartridges on my armrest; as well as my 
pipe and my bad red hart's petun. I had begun to fizzle the pipe, like most 
of the women and men of Red River. My gun, loaded and ready to fire, 
was placed on the parapet. I had pricked my bayonet into the clay of the 
para-sides so that I could seize it if necessary; and the axe too. I kept my 
dagger and a loaded pistol with a cylinder with me, for I had been able 
to ascertain, by the unfortunate affair of Jean-Francois Malaterre, that the 
Sioux did not search their prisoners, and even left them the means of 
escape. Would they be as careless next time? I doubted it a little, but may 
be I was wrong! The advantage with them is that, among the qualities 
that make up the strength of an army: courage and discipline, they cer- 
tainly had plenty of courage, but for discipline, the Sioux were undoubt- 
edly absent on the day the Manitou had distributed it to the men! I laugh 
at my thought; It gave me some hope of surviving this never-ending bat- 
tle. Two scatterbrained butterflies fluttered over my parapet. They 
whirled, prancing: 


—Go and get yourselves elsewhere, my friends! Otherwise, you may get 
yourself into trouble! 


I was ready. No sooner had my preparations been completed than 
the Indians began to whirl around us like mad dervishes, shouting wildly, 
"Whoop!" "Whoop!" "Whoop!" This new fight lasted five interminable 
hours. The projectiles, bullets and arrows, began to rain down again like 
hail. All this in an infernal heat, a choking dust. The surface of the ground 
was very dry while my feet bathed in liquid mud. The war cries tore our 
backs and our spirits apart. Fortunately, in the distance, we could hear 
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the prayers being recited by our good shepherd in priestly garb. They 
whipped up our courage and our fighting spirit, bringing us the little 
boost of obstinacy that came from the intimate certainty of having God 
on our side. All fighters of all nations and religions think they have God 
on their side, because kings always mobilize the gods at the same time 
as their armies, so that men do not hesitate to sacrifice what is most pre- 
cious to them in the world: their lives. And at the same time, they receive 
the certainty of obtaining another life in exchange, that of the Afterlife, 
the Beyond, which they are promised not only eternal but much more 
pleasant than the one they accept to offer so generously... so recklessly, 
I should say. In this way, they may feel like they are gaining from the 
change. But only Kings and their loyal acolytes, the financiers, are the 
real winners in this fool's bargain; at no risk to themselves. 


Standing at the bottom of my individual trench, my moccasins 
full of water and mud, I loaded my rifle feverishly, then waited, my mind 
always on the alert, for a gap to be made in the thick dust that was totally 
walling us up in a world of shadows. Silhouettes of riders whizzed by, 
blurred like ghosts. My hysterical eyes jumped from one shadow to an- 
other. My head would often turn around, as if under the effect of an irre- 
pressible tic, in an attempt to surprise a Sioux warrior who had had the 
idea of slipping between our two lines of defense to attack me from be- 
hind. In the amidst of the crackle of firearms, the groans of pain of the 
wounded and dying, the war-cries of the raging Sioux warriors, the tu- 
mult of the mass assault, the neighing of wounded or overexcited horses, 
the bellowing of cattle driven mad by all this hubbub, all this confusion, 
at times dominated by the prayers shouted to the Most High by Father 
Lafléche, I tried not to lose control of my nerves. 


—Help me, my Rémi! My God, help me! 


I called upon all of Heaven, including my husband. I mobilized 
them to help me fight and keep my spirits up. I no longer doubted that 
Rémi was in Heaven, among the Chosen... that rascal! He must have felt 
a little uncomfortable there! 


Every three or four minutes an opening, a gap would appear in 
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the dust, long enough for me to shoulder my rifle and shoot a Sioux rider. 
The attacks were extremely obstinate that day, as yesterday, but the 
Sioux appeared to be less numerous than the day before. We hoped it was 
their resolve that was weakening. And Father Lafléche never stopped en- 
couraging us in this direction, reminding us of our faith, our children, our 
ancestors, and the grognards of the Grande Armée, so courageous, so 
"French" like us; anything that could feed our energy. As for Isabelle 
Falcon, that day too, she wielded the rifle like a veteran of the Com- 
pagnies franches de Trois-Rivieres. She took a passion to it... Like me. 
The smell of the powder is inebriating; So, bewitching that it reminds me 
of opium: we know that these two drugs are deadly and that they destroy 
us, but we can't do without them when we give ourselves up to them 
once. 


Finally, the fight was suspended by a brief shower. One of the 
Sioux chiefs took advantage of the forced truce to approach our outposts 
for a parley, waving an open hand as a sign of peace and reconciliation. 
But Paul Lachance, who was fighting in an advanced trench on my left, 
told him, in a loud voice, "not to approach the camp or he would be 
forced to kill him!" He was probably coming to watch us. Then the Indian 
raised his voice and announced in the French-chinouk of a furrier: 


—Uh! Hello! You're putting up a good fight, Frenchmen! You and your 
people, very brave! If you surrender now, everyone's life will be saved! 


—Thank you, great chief! You attacked us when we wanted to hunt, Paul 
shouted at him. We just wanted to hunt the buffalo that the Manitou has 
placed on the Prairie to feed everyone! Why are you trying to stop us? 


—Frenchmen, you and your people are brave, you can hunt on the land 
of the Sioux. 


—The lands of the Sioux stop at Grand-Coteau, over there! You're the 
one on the land of the Métis! Pierre Tremblay shouted to provoke him by 
pointing with his index finger in the direction of Grand-Coteau, to the 
east. 
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—No! No! The lands of the Sioux reach to the horizon in all directions! 
You are very brave, Frenchmen, you'll never be attacked again! 


The chief, angry, turned abruptly and walked away. His dazzling 
gestures betrayed his fury and impatience. I shouted to Paul: 


—You made him climb into the curtains,... by your provocation!*"* 


Paul was in no mood to laugh. He did not answer me. The par- 
liamentarian's tribute and his final promise were only intended to prevent 
us from shooting him down on the spot. In any case, we would never 
have killed a parliamentarian, even an arrogant or hypocritical one. He is 
sacred! Still, our fingers were itching. Cunning has always been a tactic 
of war. When he was out of range of our guns, he raised his spear laden 
with eagle feathers and long brown human hairs; One was blonde. It was 
a signal. Immediately, the warriors who had remained in the background, 
who had slyly taken advantage of the truce to approach imperceptibly, 
launched a terrible charge at a triple gallop, all feathers in the wind, 
shouting at the top of their lungs their terrifying "Whoop! Whoop! Luck- 
ily for us, few ventured behind our line of outposts, no doubt for fear of 
being caught in the crossfire. The Indians were really beginning to be- 
lieve that our Manitou protected us better than their own. 


A galloping warrior fired at me, without any precision, and 
jumped from his horse to rush towards my trench with his terrible axe 
brandished. I fired at him from five meters away. He fell like a sledge- 
hammer, but he was only wounded, or perhaps it was a trick, for he began 
to crawl through the tall grass and mud. I felt a thick heat run down my 
neck and invade my right shoulder. While my attention was captivated 
by the precise gestures required to feverishly reload my weapon, he sud- 
denly rose to his feet and sprang up like a flying dragon three meters 
from my trench. I grabbed my axe and threw it at full speed. He caught 
it in the face, fell, and remained motionless after a few jerks, while the 
mud drank his blood. Again, I picked up my paper cartridge back in my 
hand, shaking more and more. The black powder spilled into the damp 


2!5 eClimbing into the curtains = getting angry. 
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earth of my parapet. I grabbed a dry cartridge and, with my teeth, tore 
open the paper to reload my musket. 


—Well, batoche! Ireally must calm down! Rémi... Help me keep my cool! 


At that very moment I heard a loud cry, turned around, and saw 
that a Sioux had pounced upon Cléophas. They were engaged in a life- 
and-death struggle. The Métis could no longer be seen, disappearing 
completely into his individual trench, completely covered by the warri- 
or's great body. As a last resort, I grabbed my bayonet. "With a bayonet 
you can do anything except sit on it," said a joker. I hooked it in an instant 
at the end of my unloaded musket, pulled my feet out of the mud with a 
sucking "shloush," and sprang out of my trench, screaming like a pos- 
sessed woman to drive the oppressive fear from my lungs: 


—Remi! Help me, tabarnouche, to save Cléophas! 


Leaning forward like an old trooper rushing to the attack, I 
stepped over the space of fifteen meters that separated me from my 
neighbor's trench. With a sudden movement, I thrust the bayonet into the 
Sioux's muscular back, while the stifled cries of my companion came 
from the trench. I pierced two or three times his back, dripping with 
sweat, blood, and mud. The warrior stopped moving. 


—Push him out, Cléo! Push him out! He is dead! 1 shouted. 
—He’'s way too heavy, osti! I am too tired, tabarnac! 
—Wait, wait! I'll help you. Push, push hard, calvaire! 
I pulled the warrior with all my might by one foot. His muddy 
moccasin, torn apart, showed a toe of the warrior, and I saw the bloody 


head of the French-Métis appear. 


After the battle, I realized that my bayonet thrusts had probably 
wounded poor Cléophas, under the warrior: 
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—Tabarnouche! I almost skewered you with my bayonet, my poor friend. 
Your shoulder wound was probably caused by me. 


—In any case, thank you Alexis. Without your intervention, it would have 
been worse! I'd probably be somewhere between those clouds! he said, 
pointing to the sky. 


Everywhere, along the front line, the fighting continued, fiercely 
in the mud. As soon as Cléophas' trench was cleared, I ran to retrieve my 
axe from the Sioux body in front of my position. I then jumped into my 
individual trench like a prairie dog chased by a vulture, splashing myself 
with whitish mud, unhooked my bayonet and finished supplying my rifle. 
I was literally covered in blood, sweat and grey clay. My sticky fingers 
stained my weapons. My hands were shaking with excitement and, no 
doubt, fear. But I didn't feel any pain because the anguish and fear stiff- 
ened every muscle in my body to the breaking point. 


In the lulls of the fight, I sometimes heard the cries and exhorta- 
tions of Father Lafléche, who, like the day before, was loudly extolling 
the resistance by his encouragements shouted in the light mist created by 
the rapid evaporation. 


—Let us fight bravely for our wives and children... Victory is near... En- 
emies are running out... Reinforcements are coming... God is with us... 
he shouted at the top of his lungs, no doubt waving his wooden crucifix 
that I couldn’t see. 


In my imagination I saw him with his crucifix upright. I'd rather 
have his wooden cross at the end of his arm than on my grave. We felt 
that he would have liked to shoot with us himself, if his ecclesiastical 
state did not forbid him to do so. As if to prove him right, the Sioux made 
three or four turns, then moved away and disappeared in the distance, in 
the direction of the Grand-Coteau, the heights of which seemed to have 
dissolved into the landscape. Chased and encouraged for some distance 
by our bullets, which roared in their ears like deadly hornets, they did not 
return. It was then that a torrent of rain began to fall, once again soaking 
the prairie, which quickly became an impassable quagmire. My trench 
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was almost entirely filled with mud and whitish water; I got out as fast 
as I could. 
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Chapter 36 
A proud and decisive victory 


We were proud to have held 2,000 Sioux in check, twice in less 
than 24 hours. But this pleasure was lessened by the death of unfortunate 
Jean-Francois Malaterre. It was a miracle that we had only wounded; 
Many, it is true! I myself had been knocked unconscious the day before 
by the warrior's fall on my head. During the second battle, a bullet had 
plunged quite deeply into my scalp, and I understood why I had felt a hot 
liquid invade my neck and right shoulder. The blood had stained me be- 
fore disappearing under my clothes. The chaplain treated me. He had 
some knowledge of taking care of injured. I had to shave my right temple 
with a razor-knife, because my hair was too dirty and tangled. Fortu- 
nately, this wound did not require me to undress, although the blood 
stained my right shoulder and breast. In addition, under the mud that 
stained my skin, I had two wounds on my arm, a few scratches, and sev- 
eral bruises, including the one inflicted on me by the appaloosa. Stray 
bullets had also slightly scarred my shoulder, tearing my shirt. 


The Sioux, it was later learned, had lost 80 warriors killed, and 
300 wounded. In addition, 65 of their horses had been killed. During the 
second fight, my neighbor Cléophas noticed at least two horses whose 
manes had been shaved off. 


—They cut off the manes of those who have lost their masters, he ex- 
plained. 


This was a tremendous loss in the West, where horse theft was 
the motive for most crimes. Fate had taken it upon itself to inflict a sting- 
ing punishment on their conceit. As for our strategists, after the cold 
sweat of battle, they must have rejoiced to see that, in the end, we had 
finally overcome the obstinacy of these proud and intrepid Sioux warri- 
ors. 


Half an hour after the end of this epic fight, the advance guard 
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of our relief column appeared, consisting of 385 hunters, joined by the 
three hundred Saulteaux Indians from Lake Manitoba. The latter were 
greatly disappointed that they could not teach the Sioux, whom they so 
feared and hated, a good lesson. Eventually, their entire column joined 
us, and got in the thick, sticky mud of the Prairie. This intervention was 
the real cause of the precipitous retreat of the Sioux, and we were to re- 
frain from thinking of ourselves as invincible heroes. With this reinforce- 
ment of 685 rifles, our enemies had only to behave themselves, especially 
since they were short of cartridges. We realized this by the end of the 
battle by the increasingly widespread use of their bows. I would have 
wished, like some of the French-Métis, and especially like the Saulteaux 
eager to fight, that we would have exploited our advantage by pursuing 
the Sioux warriors, in order to inflict on them a well-deserved punish- 
ment that would deter them from doing it again, but, with one voice, the 
two chaplains, Fathers Lafléche and Lacombe, who cared little for 
earthly strategy or human tactics, refused to allow us to retaliate against 
this Sioux-Téton tribe and the unstable balance of intertribal forces in the 
West. This would undoubtedly have reactivated the many small wars in- 
tended to restore a harmonious balance in the hierarchy of Indian fami- 
lies; a harmony based solely on the strength and firepower of each tribe. 


—Too much damage has been done by the guns. Let us thank God for 
saving us and pray for the souls those who died, Jean-Francois Mala- 
terre and our Indian brothers killed or wounded. 


This battle was the "Camerone" of the French-Meétis of the West, 
twelve years before its time, since this battle of the French Foreign Le- 
gion in Mexico took place on April 30", 1863, 3,500 km as the crow 
flies?!®, to the south, not far from Puebla. I learned about it much later 
from the newspapers. But unlike the Foreign Legion, we were victorious; 
unlike General Custer, whose 300 soldiers would lose the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn, 25 years later, to the 2,500 Sioux of Sitting Bull whom 
we called Taureau-Assis. 


That same evening, I saw Father Lafléche on a horse that was 


716 @ As the crow flies = A vol d’oiseau. 
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not his. 


—What's the matter, father? Don't tell me that your "Bayard" has been 
killed! 


—No, Alexis. He was only slightly injured. But his injury totally con- 
cussed him. To the point that he can't stand the gunshots anymore. He 
gets carried away as soon as he hears a noise that sounds like a bang! 


—He no longer wants to be "the horse without fear or reproach", as you 
used to call him? 


—TI suppose you are right, the chaplain replied, smiling sadly. 


Having imposed our strength and determination, we were able to 
continue our buffalo hunt, having erected a long pole on the Prairie and 
tied a letter to the top. This letter said in French that this hunting ground 
belonged to all men without exception, and especially to the French and 
the Sioux. As I was leaving, I had a friendly thought for my dear Rémi 
who, from the heights of Heaven, had been able to comfort me so well in 
this merciless battle. I thought that in saving me from dying, he had been 
very disinterested indeed, for, to see me again,... I had to die. Or... per- 
haps... Didn't he want me to come and surprise him? 


—Don't worry, my darling, if it's not this time, it'll be the next, | thought, 
smiling at the clouds. The question is not "if" but "when"! 


I imagined that he was answering me with a wink, as usual. 
Never again were we attacked by a whole tribe of Sioux, the most formi- 
dable Indians of the Great Plains of the West. I have already insisted on 
this valuable detail. We were killed by individuals who tried to steal 
horses or pemmican from us, but, thanks to the sacrifice of Jean-Francois 
Malaterre, our hunts always took place peacefully. 


The Métis cavalry became the first in the West and we were so 
proud of it that in 1870, as the first Franco-Prussian War raged in Europe, 
a Métis captain named Napoléon Guay, who had served under Riel in the 
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first Red River Uprising, began to form a cavalry unit that he wanted to 
bring to France to help our French brothers. The volunteers were numer- 
ous and enthusiastic. But the war ended too quickly, and this probably 
saved the wars from a lot of setbacks for the... Prussians! The second 
complication would no doubt have come from Napoleon III, who would 
not have seen a rival of the same name without spite and annoyance. But 
anyway, if I'm not mistaken, he was captured by the Germans and imme- 
diately dethroned by the French and exiled to England! 
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Chapter 37 
I take a concession in Aubigny 


Thanks to the enlightened advice and the cordial and stimulating 
encouragement of the good Paul Dagenais who took me on for a few 
months as an "engagé'"”, I was able to build my house. It must be said 
that —as I later realized— he was hoping to marry me to his youngest 
daughter Hortense. But I must admit that I would have made a very poor 
husband, even with the best woman in the world, and that our marriage 
would not have had the fruitfulness of the "Promised Land soaked in milk 
and honey." In fact, I was tormented by the desperate lovesickness that 
my dear Rémi still inspired in me. And without having the slightest hint 
of a crush on Augustin, Paul's youngest son, I looked upon him as a dear 
friend with whom I would have liked to spend all my time. He himself 
seemed to have become very attached to me, for he found pleasure in 
confiding to me almost all his secrets, which I endeavored to listen to; so 
true is it that one can make many more friends by listening than by speak- 
ing. His humor helped me to recover from my grief, because fantasy is a 
powerful cordial. But I did not dare, of course, to make the slightest ad- 
vance to him, for any gesture in that direction would have been consid- 
ered out of place and even scabrous. It was a most comical situation, but 
it didn't make me smile, because it seemed quite embarrassing and hope- 
less. 


In the French-speaking west, and more particularly in the Red 
River country, land grants followed the seigneurial system of New 
France. My concession was 3,000 meters long, and the facade, the front- 
age on the Riviére-aux-Rats was 200 meters only?!® a. Thus, thanks to 


2!7 eEngaged = employee under contract. The word came from New France where immigrants paid 


their employers for their transportation. At that time, the status of the indentured servant was very 
similar to that of slave. On the other hand, Alexie received a modest salary from Paul Dagenais, like 
all the "indentured servants" of that time. This custom of taking on indentured servants came back 
into fashion with the abolition of slavery, which deprived employers of free labor. Catholic Ireland 
was an inexhaustible source for this new form of slavery from Protestant England. 
218 @8 to 21 chains, in time measurements. 
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this intelligent model, I, like all the settlers of Red River, was able to 
have access to vital water for transportation, irrigation, and family con- 
sumption. Like everyone else, I had a portion of fertile alluvial land for 
growing wheat, barley, corn, oats, potatoes, and vegetables in general, as 
well as space in the back for hay and pasture for the livestock I planned 
to acquire in the future. 


Thanks to my friends Dagenais, I built myself a house in the tra- 
ditional French-Canadian style known as "en pieces de charpente*'*". In 
Rupert's Land, this building technique was given the name "Red River 
Style". Following to this model, Paul Dagenais urged me to build the 
entire framework of the walls in large beams cut with an axe. I filled the 
voids with horizontal logs. 


—Now, Paul tells me, you have to "bousiller" the walls. 
—What you mean? 


—This means that you have to fill all the spaces between the logs with 
cob, i.e. a clay mortar mixed with straw. This looks a bit like buffalo 
dung. 


I covered the outer and inner surfaces of the walls with a white- 
washed clay plaster. The second house I built with my husband, much 
later in the 1880s, I covered with board and batten siding. It was all the 
rage at the time. It took me a whole summer to build my house, and all 
winter to put the finishing touches on the interior. I took special care of 
the thatched roof; because it is the key to any structure. Others had bark 
or clay roofs. Cedar shingles came later. To rest and nourish myself, I 
hunted and trapped a lot. 


On the advice of Paul Dagenais, I made only one door, in the 
center, and two windows covered with parchment skin that let in a faint 
glow. I couldn't afford to buy glass windows. In any case, my parents 
were too poor to have them in Canada itself. So, I wasn't used to it. The 


219 @ Also called "en poteaux sur sol". English-speaking settlers called it "Red River Frame." 
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loss of comfort affects those who have enjoyed it more. Wealth is like 
love and health; we only suffer when we have lost them. 


Too many openings result in a lot of heat loss in the winter, es- 
pecially in the Red River, which is the windiest region on the continent. 
I only had one room without a floor like most modest houses in that area, 
at that time. I built a clay fireplace that covered part of one of the four 
walls. That's all I had for heating until the advent of cast iron stoves from 
Canada or St. Paul, Minnesota. 


During the winter, I arranged a curtained bed for my future hus- 
band and myself, for I was determined to find one to make my children. 


—I know Rémi wants it, I said to myself. 


That's what we always say to ourselves when we want something 
that makes us feel guilty. I had become really skilled with my hands, and 
I was able to make a massive table with two benches, a rocking chair, 
and trunks. I didn't have a "bench of beggars" like in Quebec. For the 
dangers of the unpoliced West did not yet allow the wandering of vaga- 
bonds or unarmed travelers. 


I bought at the Hudson's Bay Company's counter a few pots and 
pans, and especially a small mirror, a real luxury for the woman I was, a 
more efficient instrument than the polished tin mirror I had, because 
though I was not the most coquettish or flirtatious of women, I liked to 
look at myself for a long time, and I saw that I could be beautiful with 
some adjustment”, This mirror reassured me and freed me from my se- 
cret anxieties, for I wanted, more than ever, to start a family. My mother 
would have been pleased with this desire that inhabited me and nagged 
at me more and more. 


Some winter evenings, I amused myself by dressing up as a 


220 @ Adjustment: According to an ancient dictionary, the word adjustment in its archaic sense meant 


taking care of one's face; in other words, make-up and coquetry. 
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woman, after locking the doors and windows tightly, for I could easily 
imagine the gossip that would spread through the country, if I were 
caught in women's clothes. 


—It seems that Alexis de Ladurantaye dresses as a creature in the se- 
crecy of his house. He's still a lunatic, a "fifi sodomite!" 


By the weak light of my fireplace, I tried to catch a glimpse of 
myself in my tiny mirror, to scrutinize myself, and to guess what effect I 
could have on a man. Was I beautiful enough to please him, to attract his 
interest, his affection and, why not, his imperious passion, to the point 
that he would be willing to sacrifice his freedom and offer it to me on a 
silver platter; like did my first husband Rémi Bernier. I had squeezed and 
abused so much my poor breasts, with extremely tight strips of cloth, that 
I worried they wouldn’t keep their promises when I wanted to seduce a 
husband and feed a baby. Breasts are like children, if you try too hard to 
make them lower their noses, it will scar them for life. In Montreal, my 
beloved Rémi once seemed to be seduced by my body and my breasts. 
And in my naivety, I believed that his fascination with them would suc- 
ceed in keeping him firmly and definitively at my feet. (I confess this 
intention now, because I am older and more honest with myself, but I 
would never have admitted it in the past.) So, you can imagine my dis- 
may and anger at Pointe-au-Baptéme, when my husband betrayed me? 
Today, everything had to be rethought, reconsidered, because the 
wounds that had been inflicted on my breasts and my body in general, 
during the exhausting portages and the battle of Grand-Coteau, had not 
strengthened its charm, at the end of the day, when I needed it most. 


—You see, Alexis! Paul Dagenais said to me one day. You now have a 
nest. All you need is the bird to lay eggs. 


—UAh!... Yes!... | said simply, not daring to go too far into the quicksand 
where he was trying to lure me. 


—RHas my Hortense seen your house? 


—Uh... Nol... 
356 


—Would you like to show her? 
— Humm!... Yes!... 
—Well, if you want to show her, I'll bring her when I come back! 


I was most embarrassed because I knew what he was getting at. 
The intention was good. Thinking I was shy, he wanted to make it easier 
for me. 


At the table during dinner, Paul turned to his daughter and an- 
nounced in a strong voice: 


—This afternoon, Hortense, you will come with us. Alexis would like to 
show you around his new home. 


The invitation was so direct that Hortense turned as red as a 
poppy. I myself would have liked to hide in a mouse-hole, when thirteen 
or fourteen pairs of inquisitive eyes searched my face, which also took 
on the air of a peony. Everyone was waiting for a comment from me, a 
statement... maybe even a marriage proposal... Who knows? Everyone 
was insistently calling out to my frightened and fleeting eyes, which were 
slipping away in panic. 


—Heeeeuuu! Everything... The whole family... is invited... to see my 
house... Not just Hortense..., I stammered. 


—Yes ! Yes ! added Paul, perceiving that he had thrown a stone into the 
pond and made the whole family uncomfortable. / was going to say it... 
Not just Hortense! 


I had arranged everything as best I could. The cupboard in my 
kitchen area was just a set of shelves hidden by a soft leather curtain. It 
contained few things: two pounds of flour, some dried meat, cooked or 
smoked, half a pemmican-taureau””!, some smoked or salted fish for 


21 @ The pemmican taureau is a standard container of 50 liters, or about 100 pounds or 50". 
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Wednesdays, Fridays and days of abstinence, tea, maple sugar, a few 
ounces of jam, or jelly of wild fruits: pembinas (pain bén1), currants, 
strawberries, raspberries, cranberries, saskatounes or lingonberries that I 
liked to pick in season; poppy tea to compensate for the lack of laudanum 
(opium in alcohol for headache), dry hawthorn leaves for the heart, 
lemon balm water for migraine, and four-thieve's vinegar to disinfect 
wounds. Ah! May my beloved Rémi also have taken advantage of these 
good things to sweeten his taste buds or cure his ailments! On the wall 
was my musket and bayonet, which had been so useful to me during that 
famous merciless battle, but, I wished, I would never use again, because 
the very idea of using that bayonet made me nauseous. To a nail, I hung 
my cartridge-pouch full of paper cartridges so that I could quickly seize 
them in case of an attack by Sioux and later by Orangemen or Fenians”””. 
My hatchet and dagger remained in my arrow belt. The flints to light the 
fire with some tow found a place in a chest. Matches had not made their 
appearance in the West because they were just beginning to be manufac- 
tured in Canada, in Hull (Québec). Nor did I have running water, as I had 
seen in Monsieur Légaré's. 


I bought some devotional pictures, one of which represented a 
crucifix, at the counter of the Hudson's Bay Co., which wasn't narrow- 
minded when it brought them a few pennies. However, it was sold under 
the table, because the spirit of the Test Act, which was still rampant in 
England and the colonies, despite its official repeal, did not permit those 
symbols of Papacy. A statuette was still too expensive. As soon as the 
pious engravings began to flap on the walls of my cottage, at the burning 
breath of the Prairie, I decided that my nest was ready. It only remained 
for me to find, not a chick, as Paul Dagenais so naturally thought, but a 
lovebird. Then, like the chickadee, all I would have to do was lay my 
dear eggs in this comfortable nest. Surely, Augustin Dagenais would not 
have objected to me starting a family, had I not been still emotionally 
troubled by the death of my beloved Rémi, to whom I clung desperately 


222 The Orangemen were the WASPS (White Anglo-Saxon Protestants) who, like William of Or- 
ange, persecuted Catholics in the English territories (including Ireland, Scotland and England). The 
Fenians were Irish fighting groups based in the United States, who took revenge for the ethnic 
cleansing that England was inflicting on Ireland, by attacking Canada, an English colony. The West 
was also attacked when it became Canadian. 
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like an oyster to its rock. I had finally forgiven him, and discovered again 
and again that forgiveness is the most effective liberation of all; for our- 
self more than for the one who has hurt us. 


Paying little attention to logic (since I persisted in dressing in 
boys' clothes), I waited for the matrimonial advances of Augustin, or 
some other Prince Charming more intrepid than the latter, to manifest 
themselves more clearly. In this sweet illusion, I wisely cultivated my 
vegetable garden planted with potatoes and a few cereals. And I picked 
several buckets of berries each year to decorate my desserts and my pem- 
mican. At the back of my garden, next to the backhouse (bécosse), I built 
a small stable for my horses and oxen, for I intended to acquire several 
carts for buffalo hunts or for smuggling expeditions; two for me and two 
for my husband. But, goodness gracious! How long it took to make him- 
self known, this rare lovebird! 


Through the soothed spyglass of my old days””%, my past behav- 
ior seems illogical to me and even a little absurd. But I couldn't bring 
myself to dress as a girl, for I would have had to give up my freedom to 
be a buffalo-hunter, or like running across the Prairie, unaccountable to 
anyone. As a result, I am careful not to blame others for my lack of mar- 
ital success. Dressed as a girl, I would probably have attracted other ad- 
vances than Hortense's. The ambiguity of my appearance could only be 
left to myself. Day after day, I postponed the hour when I would openly 
declare myself a... creature, since this curious name was reserved for our 
sex, as if men had never been created. 


Life was catching me in my own trap. 


3 @ Alexie wrote these memoirs at the very end of her life. 
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Chapter 38 
Preparing for the Bison Hunt 


It was not until the following year, in the spring of 1852, that I 
was able to go on my first buffalo hunt. Up to that time, I had hunted, but 
my unstable balance on horseback did not allow me to consider myself a 
real hunter. So, I'd spent all of my free time riding without a saddle, and 
shooting at targets at a triple gallop; so much so that the neighbors 
thought I was a little eccentric, if not worse. They were very careful to 
make sure that their many children did not come and stumble in the path 
of my projectiles. At that time, the French-Métis had 10 or 12 children, 
like the Canadians. 


I had also learned during the last buffalo hunt, more or less ru- 
ined by the Sioux attack, how to survive on the Prairie, and I now knew 
how to put my ear against a Prairie dog's burrow to examine the earth, 
like a doctor, and thus to hear the stampings of a bison herd marching 50 
kilometers away. I knew these herds moved in a straight line, indifferent 
to any obstacle except the mountains. Woe to the ruthless encampments, 
the rolling wheat fields, the distracted farmers, or the lonely tree, for most 
of the buffalo suddenly felt itchy and wanted to scratch their flanks?”*! 
Twenty-five years later, their disappearance from the West was due to 
similar causes. The routes of the herds had long been etched into the tall 
grass of the prairie, and the wandering man could follow them to find 
watering. 


That year, thanks to the melting of the abundant spring snows, 
whose water had saturated the clayey humus, the fine season poured its 
thousand shades of green on the Prairie-planche as soon as the breath of 
the warm chinouk”*> had melted the last banks of snow that weighed 


24 @ And later to the telegraph poles which the buffalo wore down and felled by scratching, much 
to the chagrin of the telegraph companies. 
225 @The name Chinouk (Chinook) had also been given to a wind which came from the Pacific, 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, in which it lost all its maritime moisture, and, becoming dry and 
warm, melted the snows of the prairies. 
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down the few folds of the ground. By June 1*, the Métis of Red River 
had been feverishly preparing for their great spring hunt. For the first 
time, I found the courage to tell my friend Augustin Dagenais that I 
would participate as a full-fledged hunter. 


—You know, Augustin, I feel like a real Red River Metis now. In fact, I 
already told you that my great-grandfather was an Algonquin from 
Pointe-Bleue. Do you think I can become a hunter? 


—TI have no doubt about it. Your problem is that you don't have any real 
blood family here, and if you get hurt or maimed, you won't have anyone 
to take care of you. It's very dangerous, you know! It would be better for 
you to come as a spectator to the Great Hunt in June, and to participate 
in the one in September-October. 


—But I can't be a unique case! 
—What you mean? 


—It must happen that a Metis without a family will come out crippled... 
What happens then? 


—The community takes care of him. They share with him. But his share 
is minimal and does not allow him fattened calves. 


—Anyway, I've always lived on lean cows, and I don't expect fattened 


calf. 


I was a determined and strong-willed woman, and there was no 
way I was going to follow advice that went against my personal desires, 
even if I felt that the advisor was right. This stubbornness often got me 
into trouble in the course of my life. I don't deny it. But that's just the 
way Iam. 


At the beginning of June, therefore, as every year, the return of 
the summer season instilled in the Métis of Red River the fever of the 
Great Hunts. All the able-bodied people embarked on the great 
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preparations for transhumance. Even women, who usually took care of 
household chores supplemented by leather goods, abandoned their tradi- 
tional role to the infirm and the elderly, to devote themselves entirely to 
the preparations for the hunt. The French-speaking villages of the West 
were literally buzzing with activity, while the few English-speaking vil- 
lages calmly went about their usual routine, only sneering: 


—Here they are! The French get excited. How can one leave the work of 
the farm and everything to go out on the prairie, they commented, with- 
out realizing that during these preparations and hunts the Métis were put- 
ting more energy and labor than they had put in during their whole year's 
work. 


My Métis friends, unconcerned with the opinions of these under- 
educated Europeans, were busy making preparations. While the old and 
handicapped manned the houses, the able-bodied men, women, and chil- 
dren were sheathing weapons, repairing equipment, mending tents, pol- 
ishing cooking utensils, fixing hunting clothes, making moccasins (for 
they wore out quickly, and several pairs were needed for a single season) 
and stocking up on food and ammunition at the nearest Hudson's Bay 
Company trading post who jealously guarded its monopoly; generally on 
credit. 


All around me, families invested large sums of money to outfit 
themselves with the Company, which gave ample credit, knowing the 
legendary honesty of the Métis. Plagued by imitation and pride, each 
family competed with each other in pomp and circumstance, so as not to 
appear the poor relative. Each had its own tent, carts, and guns. For an 
average hunt, 700 liters of black gunpowder were needed; 1.5 tons of 
lead bullets; 1,400 butcher's cutlasses; 6,240 flints for those who had 
muskets; 150 axes to secure the wood supply; 450 saddle horses (the ex- 
pression is ironic because hunters did not use saddles), 650 draught 
horses; 600 domestic oxen... 


These hunts were a real bonanza for the Company, which (with 
the complicity of the British Government, whose members were share- 
holders), had granted HBC a monopoly of trade in the region, and 
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prohibited any transaction with others, like a jealous and suspicious hus- 
band. As a result, they could raise or lower their prices with little com- 
petition from the black market. The Company would be paid in pemmi- 
can on the return trip, which would allow then to feed their employees, 
and in buffalo hides which could be exported to Europe at unbeatable 
prices, since they set their own prices at ridiculous levels. Heaven knows 
they abused it, for the spirit of hoarding was boundless in these pseudo- 
aristocrats who were always ready to shamelessly strangle the poor in 
order to increase their immense fortunes. 


In a delegation with the presumed leaders of the expedition, I 


went to the Bishop of St. Boniface, Mgr. Joseph-Norbert Provencher™”®:, 


—My Lord, we have come to ask you to send a chaplain to follow our 
hunt. 


—How many hunters? 
—We will have about 400 hunters and 1,200 wagons. 


—Okay, so you're right. There is no doubt that you need a chaplain, be- 
cause accidents are not uncommon, and you need to be able to die in 
good standing with God. 


Much of the ammunition was spent on hunting, but the Métis 
always kept a good supply of ammunition for the return trip in the event 
of a Sioux attack, although they had kept a very low profile since their 
recent battle. 


Hunting horses were valued at 15 pounds. The price of a good 
horse never fell below 15 pounds in 40 years and rose to £250, especially 
the appaloosas. Horse theft had always been the main motivation for 


226 @Joseph-Norbert Provencher was the first bishop of St. Boniface from 1847 to 1853. He came 
from Lower Canada (Quebec) in 1818 and settled at La Fourche (now Winnipeg) and built the first 


church. 
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Indian attacks, and it led to the branding invented by the whites. 


That year, a week’s preparation was enough. 
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Chapter 39 
Departure for the Great Summer Hunt 


By mid-June, each French-speaking village in the Red River was 
traditionally deserted of its able-bodied population. Long convoys of 
carts drawn by stronger oxen or faster horses, hundreds of bridled thor- 
oughbreds, crowds of dashing riders, scores of merry pedestrians accom- 
panied by a multitude of excited dogs, converged on Pembina, on the 


other side of le Line”?’. 


—Ah Pembina! Town of all fantasies! 


Each convoy became a huge apocalyptic beast, spewing flames 
of dust and singing in the piercing stridulations of unhinged violinists. 
This hysterical orchestra of carts howled in high notes on the bows of 
their wooden axles. And dust! Phenomenal! I sometimes thought that all 
this dust had, at one time or another, been a part of the billions of humans 
who had lived on earth! Breathing involuntarily, I swallowed pieces of 
my ancestors! 


The caravan moved away slowly, too slowly, much to the cha- 
grin of the European villagers who had built their village along our roads. 
Infants and pregnant women traveled sitting on hay or straw, or on a pile 
of blankets, at the bottom of carts from which the benches had been re- 
moved. 


—That's it, the French are leaving! shouted all these new inhabitants as 
they heard these merry caravans pass by on the bumpy roads. 


After our battle at Grand-Coteau, I had considered it a priority to 
acquire a more effective weapon, for in the presence of an enemy, having 
to deposit one-fifth of the powder contained in the paper cartridge, and 


227 @ On the other side of the US border 
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four-fifths in the barrel, into the basin of the plate, was a downright sui- 
cidal waste of time. So, I had made the foolish decision to buy a very 
recent rifle from a Montana smuggler, a Colt rifle with a 6-shot maga- 
zine, Model 1850. Maybe it was the difference between life and death, 
in case I had a bad encounter. And it did! 


Pembina was the cultural capital of the French Métis of the West, 
as I said, and therefore the meeting point of the hunting grounds of the 
American West. French-speaking hunters came from everywhere, from 
the Red River, the Dakotas, Saskatchewan, Missouri, the Woodland 
Mountains and the Cypresses hills. 


On the outskirts of the little town of Pembina””® there was at that 
time an immense tent city; a circular camp with a large central square, 
concentric rows of thousands of tents, protected from the dangers of the 
surrounding Prairie and possible Sioux raids, by a long stockade of Red 
River carts, stretchers or drawbars pointing in the air, and sometimes 
brandishing a fleur-de-lis flag, proud symbol of the Métis Nation. 


The families, separated all winter, met in unspeakable happiness, 
ate their favorite foods, drank and sang their joy, celebrated their births 
and mourned their deaths. Hundreds of romances were formed between 
the young people. 


—It's Achille Labonté from Fort-Pierre! What a pleasure to see you 
again! 


—Hello, Aurélien Gagnon from Saint-Paul! 


And with tears of joy we saw the Jolicoeurs from Saint-Louis- 
du-Missouri, the Sanschagrins from Notre-Dame-du-Detroit, the 
La France from Belle-Fourche, in the Dakotas, the Debellefeuilles from 


28 The Pembina Historical Museum, visited by the author of this historical novel, only scratches 


the surface of the cultural role of this small town for the Métis of the West. On the other hand, the 
settlers, who usually came from Germanic Europe, enjoyed undivided favour. Some French-speak- 
ing villages have even lost their names to northern ones; for example, St. Joseph's, which became 
Valhalla, named after the paradise of the Germanic Valkyries. 
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Prairie-du-Chien in Wisconsin, the Brindamours from Cceur-d'Alene in 
Idaho, the Tranchemontagne from Marais-des-Cygnes in Kansas, the 
Vadeboncceur from Bellefontaine in Indiana... There, love blossomed, 
resulting in happy marriages and beautiful, healthy babies. The widows, 
too, did not fail to beg for scraps of happiness from Fate, and ended up 
feasting at the lovers' banquet. They took the initiative, and the boys were 
very happy about it. We met up with members of the family, the daughter 
Francoise, the "aunt" Amazelée, the "uncle" Oniséphore, the grandpar- 
ents. And the link we all had was the French language. In our fraternal 
society, it was enough to speak French and to have exchanged puppies 
or kittens, to be parents. 


Such was the good life of that blessed era, now gone forever, 
melted into the abstraction of time with the buffalo and carts of the Rivi- 
ére Rouge. My wrinkled and aged cheeks, my eyes weakened by age, 
mourn my youth and that wonderful time that I sometimes feel I have 
only dreamed of. 


—Alexis, come to the Grand'Place, we are going to elect the leaders of 
the hunt! Albert Gamache, the town-crier of the camp, who was riding 
by on horseback, warned me. You must participate in the elections if you 
want to be a buffalo hunter! 


—TI'm coming, | replied, jumping on my dear appaloosa and joining the 
rider. 


In the central square, all adult males had the right to vote. A chief 
called the President was elected by a show of hands, followed by 12 
councillors who formed the Provisional Council”®. This Council held 


legislative and judicial power. It was temporary, for it lasted only for the 


duration of the hunt or the political crisis?*. 


229 @ At the time of the Insurrection of 1885, the intellectual Louis Riel called this Provisional Coun- 


cil the Exovedate, from the Latin ex (which comes from) and ovis (sheep), that is, those that come 
from the flock (the deputies who come from the people), and not "those who have left the flock," as 
the French version of Wikipedia falsely translates. Exovedate is now a musical group. 

230 eFor example, the Insurrection of 1870 and that of 1885. 
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—The president has to be a good hunter and popular, Albert told me. 
Being free men, we obey because we want to; like the Indians, from whom 
our mothers are descended. 


The leader of the hunt was not necessarily the political leader, 
who was often older. For example, our great Louis Riel will never be a 
chief of a buffalo hunt or a war against the English. Gabriel Dumont will 
play this role very well. We weren't afraid of this mix of powers at the 
time; like the Romans who, in times of crisis, elected a dictator for a 
maximum of six months; Father Lafléche told me so. 


The Council appointed a new town crier, an official herald, to 
proclaim regulations, orders, and decisions to the people. Rodolphe La- 
Boucane replaced Albert Gamache in this position. 


After that, the election of the ten captains began. The latter were 
proposed by any hunter, and those who wanted to fall under their com- 
mand could be part of their 10-man platoon. Each captain had to take his 
day of duty and thus lead the entire hunt for a whole day, or several if the 
hunt dragged on. 


—Captains must show authority, know what they are doing at all times, 
and above all, not have both feet in the same boot! Robert Gamache ex- 
plained. 


Men who did not fall under the banner of a captain returned to 
their private affairs. Platoons of 10 men (10 soldiers) were to assist their 
chief in maintaining order and security in the camp, and to ensure that 
regulations were followed to the letter. They were the police officers of 
the camp. In times of war against the Sioux or against British colonial 
troops, as was the case in 1870 and 1885, this military hierarchy, bor- 
rowed from the French, proved to be very effective. But the "soldiers" 
still retained the freedom to give up hunting or fighting, and to return to 
their village if they disliked the orders or didn’t agree with it. This hap- 
pened in 1885, during our final great battle of Batoche, when most Métis 
staked their honor on living to improve the future of their families and 
people, rather than dieg for a lost cause. This was our weakness; It led to 
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our wiping by the English colonial troops, for only a handful of Métis 
fought to the end, one against thirteen. Had we been united (200 Métis 
fighters against 1,000 Middelton soldiers) we would have won and es- 
tablished democracy in the West, instead of being demeaned and de- 
graded. 


Each captain selects a highly experienced guide, who is respon- 
sible for leading the caravan to the most gamey terrain. He would deter- 
mine the route for the purpose of finding and pursuing the buffalo herd, 
taking into account the location of the Sioux villages, so as to avoid of- 
fending their sensibilities by coming too close to their encampment. They 
might have felt unnecessarily threatened when we were simply seeking 
their friendship, or failing that, the same respect they had in us. One of 
the captains took turns hoisting the fleur-de-lis flag on his own cart to 
show that it was his turn to lead the entire hunt for an entire day. As soon 
as the fleur-de-lis was brought in, we knew that it was the signal for biv- 
ouac. Then the President, with the help of the Captain of the Day and his 
ten soldiers (or gendarmes or militiamen), regained control of the mainte- 
nance of order and the organization of the new camp. 


I watched all this with great interest. I was astounded to see such 
a sophisticated military organization. It was the clearest Democracy in 
the New World”*!. Our conception of individual Liberty, strongly devel- 
oped among us as well as among the Indians, was nuanced by our notion 
of the common good that only the sense of Democracy of our French- 
Canadian fathers could bring. 


31 @ Although it did not provide for the separation of powers, all of which were united in the hands 


of our Provisional Government elected for a very limited period of time. The politico-military or- 
ganization of the French-Métis of Western Canada, based on Democracy, had nothing in common 
with the Jesuit Reductions of Paraguay, based on Theocracy. 
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Chapter 40 
The rules we make for ourselves 


While the women and girls bustled around the tents, the boys led 
the cattle and horses to graze in the meadow, outside but close to the 
circle of wagons. 


—Don't go away, the guards of the day shift shouted to the children who 
were about to gallop out of the entrenched camp. Surprise attacks by 
Sioux are always to be feared. 


It was unlikely, but prudence remains the mother of safety. 


After the election of the chiefs and their platoon of 10 men, the 
600 men of our Camp?” adopted the hunting regulations, as well as the 
tules for resolving disputes, always inevitable during hunts. The rules 
were simple: Generally speaking, it was necessary to maintain order and 
avoid individual initiatives that would have led to anarchy and, conse- 
quently, to danger. 


The first rule adopted was the prohibition of alcohol, which gen- 
erally led to accidents and lawbreaking. The second forbade hunting on 
Sunday, the Sabbath. The third proscribed immorality in all its forms as 
well as blasphemy. This, of course, remained an ideal. The fourth ordered 
everyone to obtain permission from the Council to leave the camp. This 
is for security reasons. The fifth, which was very important, required the 
hunters to wait for the signal for the assault to begin the hunt. Regardless 
of the quality of our horse, we had to enter the herd together in order no 
to trigger the stampede—the great hammering, the panic”**—before the 
bad steeds were there. So, we had to wait for the general signal to attack 
the bison, so as not to disadvantage those who could not afford an 


?2 et is not surprising that Métis women did not have the right to vote. No country in the world had 

yet given this democratic right to women, not even France, a country of human rights. 

33 @From Mexican Spanish (1828): estampida, to hammer, to strike with the hoof; French "es- 
","étamper", "tampon"; English "to stamp". 


tamper’, 
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appaloosa or a mustang. 


The penalty imposed on us, for a first violation of one of these 
rules, was limited to the destruction of the horse’s saddle and bridle. A 
repeat offense resulted in the confiscation of the offender's leather jacket. 
The second offence was also punished by whipping. For theft, the culprit 
was brought to the camp's Grand’Place, and the town crier announced 
his name three times, accompanied by the infamous epithet of "thief". 


—Anatole Fournier, thief ... Anatole Fournier, thief ... Anatole Four- 
nier, thief! 


On the evenings of preparation for the great hunt, at dusk, there 
were social evenings of games, singing and dancing, thanks to fiddlers 
full of virtuosity and enthusiasm; All this, by the light of large bonfires 
that still make me dream, fifty-five years later, because they exhale such 
a strong scent of nostalgia. 


—Come, Augustin, we're going to see the people dance! I said, taking 
him by the shoulder. 


He always came, but moved away from me a little to make me 
let go. Shyness, no doubt! So, I spent that evening and the following in 
dancing bourrées, square dances and round dances, farandoles and jigs 
with the young girls of the camp, but I was careful not to invite the same 
person several times in a row, so as not to arouse in any one of them 
feelings of love, and an attachment which might stick to my moccasins 
like the resin of a pine tree. I was young, but I quickly learned to see in 
the eyes of young girls the sparkle of light that reveals love. It transforms 
their eyes and makes them more beautiful. So, I guessed that I would 
remain popular with young people, as long as none of them could mis- 
takenly think that I had a crush on one or the other. I realized how much 
the sweetness of my features, compared with the very masculine virility 
of those of other men, the golden colour of my eyes and hair, unusual in 
the Pays-d'en-Haut, and the quality of my French, which I spoke with the 
sweet accent of Trois-Pistoles, without rolling the R's in any way, gave 
me a definite and distinct advantage over the other men of Red River. It 
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offered me a scent of exoticism that quickly seduced them without me 
paying the slightest attention to them. Although, in truth, I would have 
preferred to win the favor of the handsome boys, I was careful not to 
betray my condition; for I was sure that, for the simple reason that I was 
a girl, the Council would forbid me to become a hunter. The weight of 
tradition! Augustin, for his part, showed some reluctance to dance with 
me, even though all these group dances could not lead to gender confu- 
sion. He seemed quite uncomfortable in his own skin. 


—Too bad for him! I thought. I'm taking advantage of it! 


My friend didn't seem jealous, so I took the opportunity to dance 
like crazy. At the slightest of kindness on my part, the eyes of some of 
the girls began to throw out stars brighter than those of a summer night, 
for, as I have said, the eyes of girls speak more clearly than their mouths, 
and they reveal more surely than their words the true inclinations of their 
hearts. 


Others, more daring, went so far as to take advantage of the bod- 
ily brushes that were quite common in crowd dances, especially in the 
dark, to add small cues to their visual language. Because it was during 
these social evenings, between our young people from the various vil- 
lages of Red River, the Dakotas, Idaho and Missouri, that eternal love 
was born, leading to new relationships, marriages and many children, 
who, in turn, would love to come to Pembina to dance. 


Lavish dinners, unforgettable balls, dream weddings, storytell- 
ers, charming singers, tireless musicians, choruses of Old and New 
France; we could admire a corner of Paradise. This blessed time has 
flown by like a nostalgic V of wild geese! 


In the evening, the president walked around the large camp, a 
circle from 4 to 500 meters in diameter, sometimes more. He walked 
ringing a bell to call people to prayer on the Place d’Armes or 
Grand'Place. 


—Victorin, Frangois, Anastasius, the evening prayer will not be long in 
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coming! he said happily to one and the other. 


There, the chaplain of the hunt was waiting in front of his tent, 
the sides of which, raised like the corners of a military cloak, gave a 
glimpse of an altar decorated with all the flowers of the Prairie: white 
anemones, red columbines, purple bellflowers, knapweed roses, orange 
lotuses... What sublime bouquets lit up our evening prayer! 


When everyone, silent and contemplative, was gathered there, in 
front of the multicolored and fragrant altar, the chaplain recited the Act 
of Adoration to say an "J love you" to our Creator, a "Thank you" for our 
life full of happiness and benefits, then the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, 
the Credo and the Confiteor: 


—Ave Maria gratia plena dominus tecum... 


I, who lost my faith after the events of 1885, when our clergy 
betrayed us in obedience to a racist and corrupt Prime Minister John A. 
Macdonald’s Government, thought, at the time, that the Latin language 
was not inappropriate and incongruous in our vast Prairies. Even the 
tourtes?*4, usually so talkative, kept a respectful silence. Fortunately, we 
had no idea of the calamities that were gathering like dark clouds, se- 
cretly prepared by our worst enemies. They were to descend upon us 
from the year 1870 onwards. And our paradise would vanish in time. It 
often happens to me, even today, that I recall those distant and fervent 
Latin prayers so long extinguished behind the horizon of my regrets and 
sorrow, and still feel the consoling breath of those flowers of the Prairies. 


At dusk, our crowd dispersed to form around fires of boucane 
(smoke), revived with branches brought in abundance from the wooded 


regions, and carefully maintained to ward off unwelcome insects. 


Our last evening of waiting ended like the previous ones. The 


234 eTurtledoves. Les tourterelles, les tourtes. 
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next day, the real hunt would begin. 
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Chapter 41 
Finally, we're leaving! 


This final night was short. Dawn dragged us out of bed long be- 
fore the tired moon tiptoed back to a well-deserved rest. It was necessary 
to attend Mass, celebrated with pomp by the Chaplain on the 
Grand’Place. I, for one, was quite sleepy. The oatmeal and bowl of tea 
struggled to revive my spirit. In his sermon, the priest spoke more spe- 
cifically to us hunters, to remind us to be careful: 


—Some of you may not see that same sun set, and will find yourselves 
before the Most High for the Last Judgment. I hope, he concluded, that 
you confessed well last night. 


He had a knack for finding the right words. I felt guilty myself, 
for in spite of the town crier's appeals and the exhortations of the Presi- 
dent of the Council to repent, I had listened only to my stronger inclina- 
tion to dance. The French Métis were deeply religious. Despite their 
rough and gruff demeanor, they feared God like children and always 
sought to obey the rules of their religion, through the mouths of their 
priests. 


At about 6:00 a.m., that morning, the fleur-de-lis flag was 
hoisted on the cart of one of the captains whose day of command it was. 
In order to get as quickly as possible into the huge herd of bison that 
would be encountered, the entire hunt was divided into five columns 
which took up parallel positions on a front of 1,500 meters. Mine was in 
the center. Since our hunt consisted of 600 men, of whom 400 were hunt- 
ers, 80 hunters stood at the head of each column of wagons. 


As I rode proudly on Pompon, my dashing appaloosa, while Au- 
gustin, with the help of a few girls, led our four rickety carts, I tried to 
estimate the total length of our caravan of 1,200 vehicles drawn by an ox 
or a horse. Each of the five columns could well extend for two kilome- 
ters, so a total of ten kilometers. Inside each column, the carts were not 
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fully aligned, either in length or width depending on the direction of the 
wind, in order to give the dust time to rise before reaching the next cart. 
This formation in several parallel columns was also a guarantee of safety, 
as we could set up an entrenched camp in only twenty or thirty minutes, 
whereas it would have taken us a good two hours with a 10 km long 
column. The Sioux would have had plenty of time to destroy us before. 


Half an hour after the start of the manoeuvre, the guide on duty, 
Anastase Dumont, the father of the great "Gabriel," who still holds a spe- 
cial place in the hearts of all Canadian Francophones (Métis or not) in 
North America, set his central caravan in motion. The other columns, led 
by their own captains, also moved. The cries of joy from the children, the 
neighing of the horses rearing with joy, the dissonant barking of the fe- 
ver-stricken dogs, which licked at the prospect of the smell of blood, and 
the commands shouted to the draught animals by the coachmen: all this 
hubbub was instantly drowned out by the thousands of bows strokes on 
the discordant violins of the wooden axles. 


In the evening, the camp was quickly reconstituted in about 30 
minutes. 
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Chapter 42 
In Search of the Bison 


The next morning, our "discoverers" returned from their nightly 
errands to announce that a herd of bison had been reported by passing 
riders, far to the west-northwest. The town-crier rode between the tents 
to warn the camp to get ready. Quickly, the horses that had just been 
released on the outskirts of the camp, were recalled. Hundreds of horse- 
men, with their broad western headdresses or colored caps, and their glit- 
tering garments with multicolored rasades”**, began to prance. The 
horses, carried away by the general delirium, were fidgeting, neighing, 
and stamping with impatience. 


—Forward! 


At the appointed hour, our guide jumped on his horse and started 
off, followed by the chief, who waved the white fleur-de-lis flag, a color 
best seen from afar, and which strangely resembled the ancient royal 
flags of Old France, so dear to everyone's heart. Every morning, as soon 
as the chief on duty hoisted the flag to windward from the Prairie, the 
lines were formed in the same order as the day before, and the caravan 
moved forward. A multitude of horses, mounted by armed men, escorted 
them, guns in hand, deployed as skirmishers at some distance from the 
carts, in the vanguard, flank-guards, or close-track rear-guards. At front 
of our march, the scouts —whom we called the discoverers, les décou- 
vreurs— ran in the vanguard, far ahead of our caravans. They would rec- 
onnoitre every crevice in the ground, every hill, every coulée”*®, pond, 
grove, or rock, every place where the grass, very tall, might have hidden 
a Sioux warrior. Our leeward side that disappeared under the thick dust 
from the caravan, was particularly guarded by horsemen with their faces 
covered with a scarf. From time to time, a rider returned to the front of 
the columns, waving their arms in a V-shape to signal the expected 


35 eColorful beads or shells, used in the past to make necklaces, bracelets, or to decorate clothing. 


eA small valley = a talweg. 
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message: 
—Nothing to report! You can continue the progression! 


Our caravans thus advanced in marching columns, like a formi- 
dable war machine, bristling with muskets and rifles?*” 


It could force any passage, or even annihilate those who opposed 
its irresistible march. The chaplain, who with an iron fist held his horse 
at the pace of mine, said to me with a twinkle in his eye: 


—One has the impression of seeing the Napoleonic columns of Austerlitz 
advancing. 


—Austerlitz?... Was he a general? 


—No! It was a great battle that the French won against the two greatest 
powers in Europe. 


—Which? 
—The Russian Empire and the Austrian Empire! 
—Ah! 


—And it happens that it is a Bonaparte who is President of the Republic 
in France at this moment. Maybe one day... 


The chaplain seemed to be dreaming of epic and glory. Knowing 
that they were well protected and sure of the safety of all, the young Mé- 
tis riders, anxious to derive some pleasure from the slowness of the 
draught oxen, amused themselves like the youths they were. Occasion- 
ally, a prairie hare would swoop off unexpectedly and find itself in the 
field of sight of the side skirmishers. The first time this happened, 


°37 @ Muskets were usually matchlocks and flintlock rifles. 
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Francois cried out to me: 
—Come, Alexis! Our supper is running away, there! 


Several dozen young Métis horsemen set off on the hare who 
sprang away. The horsemen galloped along, shouting cries of joy, which 
mingled with the barking of the many dogs and the stridulation of the 
axles. The horses crossed and crisscrossed each other in the arabesques 
of a Cossack ballet. Through them ran hundreds of dogs. Gunshots punc- 
tuated this sarabande under the amused eye of the adults. It was a great 
farandole of joy that ended when the rabbit managed to disappear into its 
burrow. But more often than not, the animal tumbled under the invisible 
bullets of the young riders. 


I would have liked to save this distraught animal, the only one 
who didn't find this entertainment amusing. But I was careful not to say 
so, for fear of being treated as a little nature. When I saw the little white- 
tailed hare tumbling under the bullets, I knew that it had gained the Great 
Pastures of the Leporidae, where beautiful carrots grow in abundance. 


The hare picked up, the young horsemen continued to spin and 
crisscross each other, shouting with joy. They would throw an object to 
the ground and pick it up with virtuosity, in the blink of an eye, without 
slowing down in the slightest. Between feats they would cast quick 
glances at the carts, from which the girls watched them with interest. And 
I read in some of the women's eyes more desire to participate than admi- 
ration for these acrobatics. Other riders jumped off the horse, hit the 
ground and miraculously found themselves sitting on their butts at break- 
neck speeds. 


—Want to give it a try? Augustin shouted to me in the incredible hubbub 
of the march. 


—Waoh, you want to get rid of me, Augustin! I replied, laughing. 


—No! On the contrary! But I think you're very prudent for a young man! 
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—Wise... you mean. Maybe it's because I've seen too many accidents. I 
don't have any family, as you know. Who will take care of me if become 
disabled? 


—I'll never let you down! 


—As long as you are unmarried, Augustin, yes! But when you're married, 
your wife won't want to take care of a scoundrel who is not related to 
her. You'll need your money to feed your children. 


—No, you can count on me. I will never get married. 


I laughed to myself. It seemed as if this brave Augustin loved 
my feminine nature through my masculine aspect. 


After jumping and somersaulting, the youngsters usually threw 
the lasso. We called it cabresser or cablesser***, because the pronuncia- 
tion of the rolled [r] of Montreal, which had influenced the Jingua franca 
of the West [the French chinook, later called Michif], was close to the [/] 
sound and there was spelling confusion. The cable was our usual way of 
referring to the rope, the lasso itself. Cable was a practice that originated 
with the Mexican ranchos, and which the West had enthusiastically em- 
braced. Some Métis-Franc¢ais were able to hunt buffalo with a cable or 
lasso. But that was rare. I've only seen a handful of them in my life. 


It was all these radiant pleasures that our happy youth relished, 
when the caravans of hunters advanced nonchalantly at the serene pace 
of the placid cattle. Beyond, exuberant horsemen pranced, eyes on the 
alert, guns in one hand, whips in the other. They didn't play, and they 
didn't let themselves be distracted by the effervescent youth. They 
scanned and searched the mysterious horizon with utmost care, and went 
to examine and interrogate the slightest clouds of dust. 


238 « CAbresser or throw the cabresse. From the verb cAbrer or cable for lasso. The Montreal-style 
rolled R sound was in vogue in the West among the French-Meétis. 
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Chapter 43 
Heatwave-break 


After three or four hours of walking, especially in the sweltering 
heat, if there were voracious flies, horrifying mosquitoes or annoying 
ants, we would stop at the first watering hole. I unhitched, like all carters, 
to make my oxen and horses drink. Fires of "thick smoke" were immedi- 
ately lit to drive away all these undesirable insects and to warm the tea, 
a drink which the British East India Company had succeeded in making 
as indispensable to the Métis and Indians as hart-rouge tobacco”*”. We 
smoked a pipe. What a pleasure! What a delectable silence when the 
howling of the wooden axes were muzzled and forced into silence! The 
tourtes could then resume their cackling with "all!" "All of it!" "all!" in- 
cessant”#°, Ah! What chatter they had to tell each other! 


During these breaks, the entrenched camp was not necessarily 
formed, but was set up in a halting position, vaguely circular, so that the 
circle could be quickly fortified if necessary. Immediately, the day- 
scouts galloped over the nearest hills to scan the horizon, and force it to 
"confess" all the traps it was plotting against the Métis. We were warned 
by signals that there was nothing to report, that life was good and that we 
could enjoy in peace the solid meal and the nap that followed. From then 
on, the cooking pots and provisions were unloaded, to prepare dinner and 
eat a bite. For my part, I didn't have to worry about cooking, because I 
had boarded, for a dollar and a half a week, with the Guévremont family, 
who came from Prairie-du-Rocher, Illinois. 


—It's so nice not to have to worry about a family. 


In front of each family tent, we dug a hole at the bottom of which 


°39 @Hart-Rouge is the name of a plant that grew on the Prairies and a type of tobacco smoked by 
Metis. Hart-Rouge is also the previous name given to a small town in Saskatchewan, Canada, near 
the Montana border, which became Willow Bunch later. 


40 @Turtledoves. Les tourterelles 4 gorge rouge, les tourtes. Their names came from their screams. 
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we placed rocks; that would serve as a fireplace. Prairie fires are devas- 
tating. Each family lit their own fires. Above the hole, we built a tripod 
of poles, to which we hung the pot, which would soon exhaled the scent 
of the game we had encountered in the course of our march. The man or 
woman kneaded dough to bake a loaf of bread. The other prepared duck 
soup or porridge, prairie hen, simmered pemmican or other French Prai- 
rie specialty. The children played. Afterwards, we ate on the grass in 
families, or in groups of friends or parishes. The nap that followed lasted 
until the time of departure, when the oxen were full and the sun less op- 
pressive, around 2 or 3°. 


We left again in marching columns, and the young riders re- 
sumed their aerobatic and prestige contests under the watchful eye of the 
girls. 


—We are approaching the Cypress Mountains, said Augustin, putting 


his hand on the back of my neck to bring my face closer to his”41. 


He had acquired this singular habit to be able to hear me, when, 
with a hellish noise, the convoy advanced on the Prairie. His warm breath 
seemed to carry his words and verbal messages better. One day, in the 
anonymity of a cloud of dust, the idea came to me to kiss his beautiful, 
well-defined lips. But I refrained from kissing his lips, for fear of irritat- 
ing him, and being forced, in order to calm his anger and embarrassment, 
to reveal my real gender to him. The afternoon march also lasted 3 or 4 
hours. Then, we would find a drinking water pond or spring, and our 
leaders would decide to set up camp for the night. The descent of the 
fleur-de-lis warned the columns, and at once the entrenched camp was 
formed in half an hour. We had "combed" or searched twenty-five kilo- 
meters of prairie without seeing a single bison. To be more precise, we 
were continually encountering small herds, but nothing that would justify 


241 @So, our caravan, which had started from Pembina, had followed the watershed to the southwest 
(The route taken today would correspond to the village of Martin. Of course, not all of these villages 
existed). Arriving at the Dogden, instead of descending due south towards the Grand Coteau and the 
Coteaux du Missouri, the caravan went northwest (Minot) following the Souris River, and recrossed 
the border of Rupert's Land (more precisely of the present province of Saskatchewan) in the direction 
of the Plank Prairie towards the Cypress Mountains. 
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the deployment of a proper hunt. 


While men, women and children (about 1,500 people) built the 
camp, our Provisional Council (President, Councillors, Commander-in- 
Chief by day, captains and guides) met in the Executive, Legislative and 
Judicial Council, outside the camp so as not to disturb their deliberations 
by feverish activity. Far from the noise and smell of cooking, the twenty 
or so people sat in a circle on the coarse, dry grass of the prairie, to in- 
ventory and examine the events of the day. I watched them from afar 
from the corner of my eyelids, without stopping working. With smoking 
pipes in their mouths and rifles at their sides, within easy reach, they 
reviewed notable events, decided on penalties for violations of the regu- 
lations, and planned the next day's route based on the scouts' report. 
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Chapter 44 
The Stampede 


The number of days of research varied with each great hunt. That 
year, 1852, it took ten exhausting days. Everyone was at their wit's end. 
We had covered about 250 kilometers in terrain that was mostly flat but 
occasionally hilly. The children's enthusiasm had long since turned to 
fatigue and tears. In fact, everyone was exhausted. No matter how we 
searched the horizon like lookouts in their crow's nest, the famous blue 
line remained stubbornly and desperately silent. 


And then on the eleventh day, a distant column of dust signaled 
to our scouts an unusual presence to the northwest, beyond the horizon. 


—Dust column to the northwest... André Morin, Jules Thibault and An- 
astase Bélanger, go see what it's all about, ordered the captain on duty, 
without really believing it. 


The scouts rushed forward at a gallop and discovered a huge herd 
quietly grazing. Without being invited, an enterprising male had chased 
some recalcitrant female with his urgent eagerness. By his boldness, he 
had unwittingly revealed the presence of the whole. Lightning and dev- 
astation were about to strike the peaceful multitude. 


Our fivefold convoy stopped two or three kilometers from the 
buffalo, when our leader gave the signal for a rest. He looked long and 
hard through the telescope at the herd and the approaching field. The 
entire horizon was black. Like the other hunters, I thanked God for the 
windfall. At the call of the town-crier who rode through the columns, the 
hunters gathered in front of the front line, ready for the slow charge. The 
chaplain came to bless us, uttering Latin formulas that I did not under- 
stand, and which, for that reason, seemed to me still more mysterious. 
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—In Nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus Sancti. Amen!?* 


Everyone, except me —and I repent of it— had confessed the 
day before, for the actual hunt was fraught with dangers, almost as deadly 
to the hunters as for the hunted. 


I had practiced, for a long time, for reloading the barrel of my 
rifle in the middle of a run and leaning to the side to shoot at random, 
and J admit without pretense that the quality of my shots was not negli- 
gible. All the hunters had generously encouraged me and given me a lot 
of advice. 


— You'll soon be a perfect Métis! they said with a laugh. 
—Why do you have to bend so low to shoot? 


—It's not necessary with Colt rifle,s with barrels and metal bullets, but 
in the ols days we only had blunderbusses and barrel-loading rifles. In 
the mad dash, the load would sometimes empty when the rifle leaned for- 
ward. Habits are hard to change... 


—Got it! 


—Aim for the shoulder anyway to make sure you reach the heart! If you 
don't bend over, you have to aim over the shoulder defect! 


Meanwhile, the women and men who remained with their carts 
with their tailgates down, emptied half of the 1,200 vehicles, as some had 
to follow the hunters to collect the quartered meat. Our camp was left in 
the custody of a hundred well-armed and determined men. The Black- 
foot?43 might have taken a malicious pleasure to steal our property, which 
was still unpaid to the Hudson's Bay Company. 


242 @In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 
3 The Blackfoot were not Sioux, like the Tétons, but Algonquins. The Algonquins occupied, un- 
der various denominations, most of Canada. 
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—Ho-o-o! "Ho-o-o!" suddenly heard the captain of the day, raising his 
hand. 


Then he began to walk slowly, at the pace of his steed. All the 
mounted hunters lined up on him with great discipline. Strict regulations 
forbade them to overtake him before the final assault, so as not to prem- 
aturely trigger the stampede, i.e. the flight of the buffalo. Only the best 
horses would have been able to catch up with the herd. Accompanied by 
the priest on foot, the line of horsemen advanced slowly, at a walk, in the 
greatest silence so as not to alarm the buffaloes. For the same reason, the 
noisy carts remained perfectly still. Seen from our point of view, it was 
a vast black plain, formed by tens of thousands of backs; a plain on which 
floated a multitude of frizzy and black humps. Suddenly, as we came 
within a few dozen meters of the herd, the first bison raised their heads, 
as if seized with apprehension, sniffed the air and searched the void with 
their little nearsighted eyes. Immediately, the hunters stopped at a gesture 
from the chief. They dismounted silently and gathered around the priest. 
In a low voice, the priest recited an Our Father who art in Heaven... with 
everyone. 


As soon as the prayer was over, those who had rifles with barrels 
loaded by the barrel, passed to each other the gunpowder horn, which 
had not been closed, and filled their mouths with leaden bullets. For my 
part, I prepared the metal bullets for my barrel colt rifle in a bag hung 
around my neck. I took three more bullets in my mouth. The hunting 
horses wore no harness, no stirrups, no saddles. They were only bridled 
by a simple rope passed through their mouths. Everyone jumped up and 
down in the greatest silence and lined up again. The guns were loaded. 
The long line of four hundred hunters, which stretched over a distance of 
a kilometer, struggled to hold back the horses, who were shaken by jerks 
of impatience. By violent blows of the head, they tried to tear the bridle 
from the firm hand of the rider, who had taken care to wrap it around 
their fingers. Most of the steeds were bleeding from their mouth, so eager 
were the hunters to pull on the bridle to curb their uncontrolled impulses 
and keep them in line. Pompon, my elegant appaloosa, was vibrating like 
a frenzied dog. I was exhausted from pulling on the bridle. 
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As the chaplain walked back to the columns of carts, the long 
line of horsemen slowly resumed their silent march toward the shore of 
the ocean of buffalo. 


The patriarch of this multitude, shrewd enough to have survived 
multiple and murderous attacks, was well acquainted with all these al- 
most imperceptible signals that warned him of imminent danger. He in- 
terpreted them and understood the peril his horde was in, even before he 
could hear the pounding of the horsemen on the ground. Tormented by 
these faint sounds, he raised a wary muzzle as if to smell the sinister 
vibrations, and then, fulminating, drove from his nostrils an angry breath. 


—Watch out, folks! seemed to say the ancestor. I think the sky is going 
to fall! 


At this signal, the nearest buffalo raised their muzzles and sud- 
denly caught sight of the menacing line of the horses, as they swooped 
down upon them like vultures upon a brood of chicks. They flipped vio- 
lently with their loins and then rushed blindly towards the other animals 
to flee as quickly as possible, jostling them and thus communicating the 
madness to the whole herd. 


In a few seconds, the panic spread like a swell, and reached the 
very bottom of the horizon. The gigantic herd was henceforth nothing 
more than a cloud of dust, a raging tsunami, a frantic flight on a straight 
axis, broken only by the sudden changes of directions inflicted by the 
few hills or by islets”4 of tall forests. The long line of hunters, at a triple 
gallop, undulated according to the power of the steeds, creating a long 
"inferno" of dust which the whirling wind immediately carried away to 
the clouds. Thus began our stampede, in all its outburst of violence, as 
the chaplain rejoined his cayousse. 


With their necks stretched out in the wind like furious jars, their 


244 @In the Prairies isolated groves are called islands or islets, as in the Middle Ages in France, ar- 


eas of dry land surrounded by swamps (cf. the city of Lille in France or Ely — corruption of the 
French I'fle, in England.) 
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mouths gaping, the frenzied steeds, ears pointing backwards, galloped 
away until they lost their breath. They kept this frantic pace without 
slowing down, until they were totally exhausted, so much did the smell 
of the powder dope them. Most of the horsemen infiltrated the herd. Oth- 
ers climbed up the flanks to spot the most beautiful beasts, the most beau- 
tiful female. Sometimes a vengeful buffalo would suddenly charge a 
hunter, dismount him, and trample him furiously. 


Most rifles carried only a single charge of gunpowder. Hunters 
had to reload their guns immediately after each shot. In their mad dash, 
they poured powder into the barrel and into the bassinet. Some models 
were to receive a fulminate capsule in the light nipple. The rifle was held 
vertically, barrel in the air, so that it would not be emptied. To fire, the 
Métis would lean very low on the rump or flank of their horse to keep 
the rifle at least horizontal. Others would suddenly lower their guns and 
fired with the same motion, before the lead bullet fell, for they had no 
more time to stuff. The loading of some of the rifles was an absolutely 
amazing feat in which the French-Métis proved to be virtuosos. 


For my part, I considered myself fortunate to be able to fire my 
six bullets before I had to replenish the magazine of my Colt carbine. 


My only problem stemmed from that very ease: we knew that we 
had hit the heart by striking the defect of the shoulder in a bent position. 
But since I was shouldering at a 45° angle, I had to pull well over the 
shoulder defect to reach this vital organ. This is why some hunters pre- 
ferred to lean over the flank of their horses, even though their weapon 
allowed them to stay upright. 


After the first jostle of the stampede’, the entire ocean of bison 
reached an incredible speed. The whole Prairie seemed to run away and 
disappear in the dust. The hunting horses, and in particular the appaloo- 
sas that loved this impossible challenge, then unleashed all their power. 
Most of them snorted and frothedg under the immense effort. The 
ground shook and buzzed more and more, as the herd reached the limits 


45 @The Spanish etymological origin of stampede marks the stamping under the effect of panic. 
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of uncontrollable madness, while in the rear the designated carts had re- 
sumed their high-pitched shrieks to follow the general movement of the 
hunters and pick up the game. A dense dust, impenetrable to the eye, 
enveloped everything and rose high into the sky like the flames of a gi- 
gantic conflagration. The whole landscape was burning. 


I galloped as fast as I could, knowing that a fall would break my 
bones and probably cripple me for life. We women are very conscious of 
our bodies. Too bad! It was no longer the time to think about all this! 


The herd, in full inferno, was throwing its flames of dust into the 
wind. I passed several hunters, who, leaning against the very side of their 
horses, were firing at the terrified and foaming buffalo. Meter by meter, 
my horse insensibly gained ground, sinking deeper and deeper into the 
herd, and I found myself in a sea of terrifying backs, with black humps 
writhing and panicking, and massive, fearsome horns jutting out. As Au- 
gustin Dagenais had advised me, I tried to get past the heavy males on 
the edges, with their bitter and unpleasant meat, to reach the females with 
their delicate flesh. 


Amidst the frenzied roaring of panicking buffalo, the shrieks of 
wooden-axled carts and the dull pounding on the ground of multitudes of 
hooves, the furious shouts and curses of horsemen flew thick and fast: 


—Tabarnouche... Batoche ... C6délisse ... Osti! 


As soon as I had chosen my bison, I went up to its level, and 
leaned over to the side, locking my legs tightly on the back and flank of 
my appaloosa, for, as I have mentioned, I had neither saddle nor stirrup 
to keep my balance. My horse felt that his rider was leaning to one side, 
he braced himself on the other to compensate for my weight. I bent down 
as far as I could, to aim for the flaw in the shoulder behind which the 
animal's heart was racing in panic. O cruel hunt! At the sharp sound of 
the detonation, my hunting horse spontaneously swerved away from the 
buffalo. The wounded animal tried in vain to spur my Pompon, but he 
collapsed in this last effort and rolled over two or three times. I threw 
away a green scarf weighted down with a stone. The hunters threw 
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objects belonging to them to mark their game, a glove, a scarf, a hat, a 
piece of cloth identified with their name. Or they didn't throw anything 
away because they used marked projectiles. I continued my race at a hell- 
ish pace. Some hunters seized their unloaded rifles by the barrel, emptied 
a charge of gunpowder into it as best they could, and spat out a lead bullet 
(a slug). After which they would try to pour powder into the basin as 
much as possible, or put a capsule of fulminate if their gun required it, 
and then they would go in search of another buffalo. 


I noticed another beautiful female. At the pressure of my knees 
and the bridle, my horse took her direction, gasping with effort, totally 
intoxicated by the smell of gunpowder, blood, sweat and death. This time 
I fired without bending over, judging by the fact that I was far well above 
the shoulder flaw. My horse swerved to the right of its own, narrowly 
missing expelling me from his rump by the simple centrifugal force. 
However, I saw my bison tumble over twice and spin like a wheel, then 
disappear into the thick dust behind me. I threw another green scarf that 
fell about ten meters away. With great pride, I had killed my first two 
buffaloes. The gunshots crackled like spring sleet. The panicked mooing 
of fleeing animals, the screams of horror of hunters tumbling over fallen 
bison, or even the old, bleached buffalo skeletons that dotted the Prairie 
in those days. All these hideous noises sprang from the vibrating and 
rolling pounding of the frantic flight. The hunting horses galloped at diz- 
zying speeds with bridles around their necks, trying to avoid the terrified, 
panting behemoths that were charging straight ahead, blinded by fear and 
fury. Some of the buffalo, killed outright, collapsed heavily, and the 
horses had to avoid or jump it without receiving the usual bridle, for the 
rider was busy reloading his rifle. 


Suddenly, as I was prepared to fire my third projectile, I felt my- 
self flying and bouncing off the muscular back of an animal, behind the 
fleshy hump. I landed violently on the hardened ground. Before I lost 
consciousness, just like in a nightmare, I saw huge masses of animals 
weighing tons, pass around me, which would certainly crush me if they 
trampled on my poor disjointed body. 
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Chapter 45 
Injured. 


I was awakened long afterwards by a very gentle touch against 
my lips, soft as silk. Was I in Heaven? I opened my eyes and saw the 
harmonious, satiny face of a young girl. No! It wasn't an angel. 
—What's going on? I whispered under my breath. 

The girl drew back quickly, and, red with shame, stammered: 
—You had... a fly... yes, a fly... bothering you... on the mouth... I touched 
your lips... with my hand... to drive it away... I've been assigned to take 


care of you... Sorry for waking you up! 


—You have done perfectly well, Genevieve. Thank you for taking care of 
me. 


It was Genevieve Goulet, one of those I had danced with at social 
events. I checked that neither my shirt nor my jacket had been opened. 


—TI have a headache, don't you have a decoction, please?" 
—Yes, I'll make a poultice for you." 

—Oh no! Above all, no poultice! 

—Why? That's excellent! 

—Yes, but I like decoctions better! I... hate poultices! 


God alone knew on which part of my body she would have liked 
to apply her poultice! 


—Good! If you want a decoction of white willow, I'll make it for you, 
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your decoction. You're the one who is suffering! 
—Thank you. What happened to me? 


—Your horse must have gotten his hoofs in the burrow of a prairie dog 
or in the bones of a buffalo. We almost ran over you with the carts. And 
it's a miracle if you weren't trampled by a buffalo when you fell. 


—TI was clumsy, and I only killed two bison... 


—Don’t worry, you're not alone. The terrain wasn’t perfect and we had 
five hunters wounded; no deaths, thank God! In addition, six horses were 
injured and one was killed by an angry buffalo. A total of 25 horses and 
riders had the same fall as you. Most of them got caught in badger bur- 
rows, prairie dog dens or old bison bones. Several have broken their 
legs. 


I felt less ridiculous. I sat up, holding my head in my hands. 


—No! Don't move. Stay in bed, Alexis, I'll take care of your poultice... or 
rather your decoction. 


Geneviéve’s insistence on a poultice tipped me off. I had to be 
wary of her boldness. It was not without regret and reluctance that she 
submitted to my... decoction. She immediately opened a leather pouch 
and took out a pinch of white willow leaves and bark”**, reduced it to fine 
particles, and sprinkled them in a small cauldron of water. 


—I'll let it boil for thirty minutes and you'll feel much better, she said 
with a smile as she ran a sympathetic hand through my hair. 


The dust was gone. In front of us was a veritable "battlefield." 
The prairie was littered with a multitude of buffalo carcasses about 30 
meters apart, 1,500 meters wide and nearly a kilometer deep. Not far 


46 @The white willow, in Latin Salix alba, in English Willow. It is the origin of natural aspirin. It 


was a so-called "good wife's" remedy long before chemists made aspirin. 
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from each bison, weighted pennants (or other objects) marked the own- 
ers. The animals lay, dead or dying, waiting for the women and girls to 
come and take care of them with their ox-drawn carts. 


Wielded by skilled hands, the women's cutlasses cut the game 
into transportable quarters and loaded them onto their vehicles. In all, I 
learned later, 1,400 buffaloes had been slaughtered; They were taken 
back to the camp. 


Here, the carts, emptied of their meat quarters, immediately took 
up their positions in the palisade of the entrenched camp, open by their 
absence. The shrewd Indians were men to take advantage of such mo- 
ments of inattention. And our defeat would have resulted in a definitive 
holocaust. 


Meanwhile, the soldiers took care of the general security of the 
camp. The injured horses were meticulously cared for. The elected Métis 
Council was transformed into a Court of Law to hear disputes, assess the 
seriousness of offences, and impose penalties on hunters. My buffalo 
were allotted to me without any objection. Geneviéve cut them into quar- 
ters and then into slices, which I spread on my long wooden bars like 
freshly washed linen, to dry as quickly as possible. Albert Archambault 
and Pierre LaFrance both claimed to have shot the same bison. The scarf 
of one of them was indeed four or five meters from the animal, but a 
witness recalled seeing Julien Laliberté shoot the bison, which had fallen 
near a small rock that was outcropping. I turned to Genevieve: 


—They're going to have a hard time deciding!" 


—In my opinion, they are going to put the animal on the account of the 
Courses libres (Free races), she replied. 


—Course libres? 


—Yes! When a family has several hunters, because the boys are not mar- 
ried, some of the game is allocated to needy families, she tells me. Some 
do it spontaneously because they want to show their generosity to the 
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less fortunate. 
—What a great sense of solidarity! 1 replied in admiration. 


—We have to develop that quality if we want to survive here. We can't 
count on the Hudson's Bay Company just trying to make money off our 
backs. That company only gives to those who bring more back. The Indi- 
ans also help each other. Only the white are more independent of each 
other. They rely on simple charity. But we don't want this humiliating 
charity. We want justice. Our Métis government takes from the haves to 
give to the have-nots. Okay, if you're okay, I'm going to stop talking and 
focus on your bison. Everyone has to make an effort for the benefit of 
everyone. 


Far from wasting their time, the women and girls had turned into 
clever butchers. Equipped with large, sharp cutlasses, they carefully cut 
out the tongue, the large 15-kilo hump and "the dépouilles"*”’, all highly 
prized pieces. They cut the meat pieces into beautiful slices 60™ wide, 
1,20™ long and 6™™ thick. These thin slices were immediately spread like 
linen on large wooden poles and thus exposed to the hot, dry Prairie 
wind. These were the poles themselves that were used to reinforce the 
camp enclosure in case of attack. 


—lIt is forbidden to gallop windward of the meat on display, because of 
the dust! the town crier announced. 


Our best riders had killed eight and even ten buffalo each, in two 
hours. The youngest teenagers collected dead wood because the supply 
brought from the wooded areas was no longer enough. They were also 
busy keeping the dogs away from the butcher's meat. Some of them 
found it difficult to obey. And yet they knew very well that they had to 
be satisfied to look, the rascals! 


As soon as the meat was ready, they broke camp to resume their 


47 @Les dépouilles = delicious fillets of meat, along the ribs. 
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pursuit of the herd, which had to stop five or ten kilometers away, out of 
breath. 


—Tomorrow the next stampede will take place," said Geneviéve. 


Within two days the meat was as dry as cardboard. Genevieve 
piled the slices that would make my pemmican in one of the tarpaulins 
of my carts, or one of Augustin Dagenais, who pranced around the camp 
to guard. She reduced them to dust by "bastonnage" [beating or ham- 
mering] with a large round mallet borrowed from her mother. 


Other women immediately mixed the shredded meat with buf- 
falo fat, which they had previously melted in large copper or cast-iron 
cauldrons. The burning liquid was then poured into leather skins with a 
capacity of fifty liters. 


—You see, Alexis, it is necessary to avoid mixing the meat of the males, 
which have a pungent taste, with that of the females, which is much bet- 
ter," Genevieve explained to me. 


When the mixture was partially cooled and compressed, the 
butchers closed the skins containers and sewed the opening tightly to 
keep the air out, and thus ensure preservation. Some women added pith 
and berries of pembina or other berries, to add some flavor to their pem- 
mican. Without these aromas, the pemmican was very bland. Each fifty- 
liter bag was called "wn taureau." 


—You know, Alexis, a taureau can be kept for years, especially if you 
take care to store it in a cool, ventilated place, added Geneviéve, as she 
busied herself with my two buffaloes. 


In early August, after several more stampedes to complete the 
loading of all the carts, our long convoy, heavily laden with jerky, pem- 
mican, and buffalo robes, set out for the northeast. It quickly broke up 
into smaller columns that headed for the various French-speaking vil- 
lages in the West. We had only a month before we left for the fall hunt. 
I hoped that the next one would be more fruitful for me. I had only taken 
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eight bison at the end of this spring hunt. 


It was, of course, the British Hudson's Bay Company that made 
the biggest profits, without taking the slightest risk. They bought dried 
meat, hides, tanned hides, and pemmican, at their own price list. As for 
the bones, according to tradition, we left them on the Prairie. Much later, 
when the buffalo had completely disappeared, and the railroads made it 
possible to transport these ponderous things at low cost, after 1883, these 
millions of tons of bones were collected by poor families of wandering 
Indians. They sold them for a few bites of pemmican to white middlemen 
who built colossal fortunes on them by shipping them to chemical plants 
in the East. All was well in the buffalo! 


Our return to the village of Rivi¢re-aux-Rats was celebrated with 
parties and dances. In those days, the Métis buffalo hunt was far more 
profitable than all the agricultural work of the European settlers in the 
region. There were years when, for reasons of bad weather or flooding, 
(the Red River being fickle and capricious) the meagre harvests left the 
European settlers utterly destitute, so much so that they appealed to our 
generosity and sense of Christian charity to keep them from starving. The 
reverse never happened. 
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Chapter 46 
The ups and downs of love and romance 


In my life in the West, I found that the Indians also hunted buf- 
falo in a thousand ways. One of them was to push the herd over a cliff. 
We used to call it the "piskun"**, But around the 1860s, seeing that buf- 
falo was becoming scarce, the shamans were warned in dreams that the 
'piskuns' killings offended the Manitou. If they continued these slaugh- 
ters of entire herds, not only in the piskuns, but also in the trap pens (or 
trap enclosures) where thousands of animals were needlessly slaughtered 
en masse, the Manitou would remove the buffaloes from the face of the 
earth altogether. So, the Indians obediently began to kill the buffalo, one 
by one; as we, the French-Meétis, used to do. But that didn't stop the Man- 
itou from pulling the buffalo out of the woods, with the guns of the Eu- 
ropean settlers who didn't want their wheat and rye trampled on. 


Before I came to the Red River area, furs from the West went 
east: Montreal and then London. But the abuses of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany's abuses against us led us to turn south, to the United States, where 
this unfair trade monopoly did not exist. Through this route, we could 
get fair prices for our beautiful furs. Thus, an increasing part of our fur 
production was diverted to the "States," as we called this no-name coun- 
try, thus violating the monopoly which the British Company arrogated to 
itself, in defiance of all Justice. 


To the south, the American Fur Company, represented in Pem- 
bina by Joseph Rolette™*’, offered much better prices. So, in order to 


48 @Or Head Smashed or Buffalo jump. 


249 @ Joseph Rolette, fur-trader and legislator. Born 23 October 1820 in Prairie-du-Chien, Wisconsin, 


son of Jean-Joseph Rolette, and Marguerite Dubois; dead: 16 May 1871, Pembina, North Dacota. 
Begg’s Red River journal (Morton), 9, 86, 165, 349. Minnesota Hist. Soc. Coll., XXIV (1912), 
654. Manitoban (Winnipeg), 27 May 1871. Joseph Tassé, Les Canadiens de |’Ouest (2° éd., 2v., 
Montréal, 1878), I, 211; II, 31-40. A. C. Gluek, Minnesota and the manifest destiny of the Canadian 
northwest; a study in Canadian-American relations (Toronto, 1965), 85, 116-17. J. P. Pritchett, 
“Some Red River fur-trade activities,” Minnesota History Bulletin (St Paul), V (1923-24), 401-23. 
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counteract the stinginess of the London company, we organized to the 
south real smuggling convoys. There were as many as 2,500 carts that 
went down to the southern markets along the Red River. And these smug- 
gling convoys lasted until 1873, when the first wheel boats sailed down 
our the Red River to Saint-Boniface-The Forks. The railway followed 
soon after, in 1877. 


In the spring of 1854, as I prepared for the great buffalo hunt and 
waited for the parish priests of Red River to announce from the pulpit the 
date of the General Assembly in Pembina, Augustin Dagenais, my dear 
friend, announced to me, one day, lowering his voice: 


—Alexis! A smuggling convoy is preparing for St. Paul's. Will you come 
with me? 


Always ready for new adventures, I put on the table my pipe of 
hart rouge which had long since yellowed my incisors and reeked of my 
breath. With my hand, I brushed away two flies that obstinately annoyed 
me in spite of my disorderly gestures, and replied with a smile which 
well expressed all the affection I felt for my friend Augustin: 


—With pleasure, my friend! With you, I'd go to the ends of the earth! 


He blushed like a poppy as he scanned the area with a worried 
look to make sure that no one had overheard my declaration of love. My 
relationship with Augustin was a strange one. For my part, at the age of 
22, I had become attached to him and he seemed to have similar feelings 
for me. He was attentive and thoughtful, although we never had any am- 
biguous gestures. For a long time, I had come to the conclusion that he 
was well aware that I was a girl and that he had bonded with me despite 
his great shyness with the opposite sex. That seemed to me to be unmis- 
takable. 


On my 22™ birthday, May 13", 1854, we went to celebrate my 


G. B. Winship, “Early politics and politicians of North Dakota,” University of North Dakota, Quar- 
terly J. (Grand Forks), XIII (1923), 254-67. 
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birthday in a tavern at La Fourche, close to Fort Rouge’. After ordering 
two coffees, I decided to put cards on the table and confess to him my 
attachment. As the coffee lady crushed the coffee beans in a canvas bag 
with a mallet, I began to talk about our common future. Admittedly, my 
passion for Augustin suffered greatly from my tenacious attachment to 
my deceased Rémi, but I hoped that time would eventually show itself 
indulgent and merciful in blowing out my lukewarmness for Augustine 
to turn it into... passion, as it generally cures the lovesickness and many 
other desolations that afflict our existence and gnaw at our souls. My 
Rémi would probably remain the only love of my life, but if I wanted 
children and a family, I saw no other practical solution than to marry the 
nice Augustin, and try not to make him bitterly regret having given me 
his hand and his whole life. I sat across from him in a dark corner of the 
tavern, surrounded by green plants with multicolored flowers, I spoke to 
him in a low voice. He listened to me religiously, his hands clasped, and 
his fingers crossed. He seemed to sense my embarrassment and wanted 
to counter it with a stubborn silence. 


A few glasses of a good locally brewed beer were needed to melt 
away his last reservations. He ended by listening with fascination to my 
words, which flowed from my lips like a beneficent spring —at least, 
judging by the emotion that soon sprang from his face. As the words go 
by, his slightly misty eyes filled with unspeakable happiness. I could feel 
the warm caress of his gaze pass over my face, and especially over my 
lips. 


—I knew you loved me, he said in one breath. I knew it, but I was waiting 
for the day when you would dare to admit it to me. 


—Why didn't you tell me that you loved me? | asked. 


—Because I wasn't completely sure about you. I was sure about... let’s 
say... 99%, but there was still a doubt, and I didn't want to take the risk 


250 @Fort-Rouge avait été construit en 1738 par Pierre Gauthier de La Vérendrye, et La-Fourche 


s’était agglomérée autour. 
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of losing you... 


—You know that nothing, in life, is ever 100% certain. I had the courage 
to admit it to you. Now everything will be different. 


—You’re right. We'll be able to give each other a little affection. 
—Yes, mon chéri, I said, taking his hand. 


His already rosy cheeks turned scarlet as soon as his fearful hare 
gaze stumbled over mine. Suddenly, he leaned to the side so as not to be 
seen, kissed my hand effusively, and began to sob with joy. 


—It's wonderful, he says. Wonderful! I love you madly! 


—Wonderful! I repeated, not caring to vary my effects. We should go to 
your father and ask his permission to marry us. We're going to be able 
to make our love public. 


Her tears froze in amazement. He looked at me with a startled 
look that frightened me, mouth open, eyes rounded with surprise. Then, 
with a sudden and violent movement, he grabbed the collar of my plaid 
shirt and pulled it so hard that he popped two buttons, thus revealing my 
very modest breasts, which, for once, were not oppressed by bandages or 
a skimpy straitjacket. 


—Tabarnouche ... Batoche de tabarnouche ... I never thought that... 
Never... Never, sti... 


He had collapsed, his head in his hands, two hiccups, more tears. 
And so, did I. Because we both had to give up loving each other. Sobered 
up, I quickly came to my senses. I begged him not to spill the beans, and 
assured him that his secret was already forgotten. 


I was mistaken. He hadn't guessed until then that I was a girl! 
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Chapter 47 
With the smugglers 


A few days after this grotesque and distressing event, in the same 
year 1854, when I no longer cherished any matrimonial illusion in which 
the good and handsome Augustin Dagenais would play an indispensable 
role, and when our mutual passion had collapsed like a failed soufflé, he 
repeated his offer to join a caravan of smugglers. We were no longer 
undisclosed lovers, but we could remain close friends. 


Two thousand carts from the Rouge River were going down to 
St. Paul, Minnesota, in order to avoid the customs of the British Hudson's 
Bay Company, which, without any shame, offered us nothing but abso- 
lutely ridiculous prices for our fine pelts and our superior pemmican. 


A merchant who arrogates to himself the right to legislate, can- 
not fail to favor himself excessively, and this alone justified our gigantic 
smuggling caravans which were formed once or twice a year. 


This year, as usual, the meeting place was Pembina, in U.S. ter- 
ritory, where the Company no longer retained any jurisdiction since the 
boundary was fixed (in 1846) at the 49" parallel, i.e. 4 km north of that 
city. The 2,000 participating carts undulated slowly, at the pace of their 
team, like a long winding caterpillar. The caravan meandered over hill 
and dale, for more than a month and a half and 700”, on powdery tracks. 


On rainy days, we had to fight against the infamous quagmire in 
which the wheels of our carts and the hooves of the animals got bogged 
down. In other places, the floods did not fail to delete the banks of this 
Rouge River, which we followed faithfully, but that proved treacherous 
and even traitorous when it overflowed excessively. 


In the event of a deadlock, the carts had to be unloaded, pulled 
out of the mud; ruts were filled with rocks or branches and the carts re- 
loaded with the goods. At this speed, we were never doing more than 25 
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to 30"" a day and the journey took well over a lunation, let alone the way 
back. 


—Forward! shouted the newly elected President of the Council as he 
hoisted the fleur-de-lis flag. 


Every day, we set out at dawn, when the day turns to night, when 
the owl takes refuge in its hollow trunk to enjoy some rest, while the 
grouse and the saturnella fly away to face their day's work. We set up the 
break camp around ten or eleven o'clock, and leave again in the afternoon 
after the great heat of the zenith, to bivouac in the evening, at the end of 
an exhausting march of ten long hours of effort, in the infernal noise of 
carts, which made me think I could hear the howling of the damned. 


On dry days, the intense dust choked us, especially when the 
wind blew in the wrong direction, even if we staggered our carts to give 
the dust time to gain height before persecuting us. 


Like a discordant fanfare, the shrill whistling of the wheels of 
the carts deafened us. It was impossible to talk to each other in a normal 
way in such a din. We had to get close to the ear of the one with whom 
we wanted to communicate. Gesture became the basis of our language. 
Augustin had a peculiar way of talking to me. He took my head in his 
hands and stuck his nose under my wide-brimmed flat hat, so that he 
could yell his words into my ear. Even though he knew I was a girl. But 
I'm sure his friendship for me was genuine. He liked my masculine ap- 
pearance. 


Rivers too turbulent to be forded, were swum across by our float- 
ing carts. Sometimes, we built a raft, and in some places threw a bridge 
of tree trunks to dodge the waves that were said to be treacherous. 


The French-Meétis, who always showed an excellent sense of or- 
ganization, formed brigades of 10 carts as usual. Each well-armed smug- 
gler therefore led and guarded an average of three vehicles in single file, 
sometimes four. Augustin and I led six carts, two of which belonged to 
me, as well as their load of goods for sale. 
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The sky was streaked with screeching tourtes, pecking at the az- 
ure with greed and passion. Our carts loaded with 250" of cargo were 
pulled by a cayousse, and those carrying 450“ were hitched to a powerful 
Charolais ox. We carried skins that we called buffalo dresses, silky furs, 
pemmican-taureaux, leather goods artistically embroidered with fine 
multicolored beads. On the way back, we brought general merchandise: 
food, tobacco, metal tools, nails, alcohol, weapons, gunpowder, and mis- 
cellaneous materials; all of which England had forbidden us to manufac- 
ture in order to force us to buy their products. Lunging cattle and fresh 
horses (for sale), which made up 10 to 20% of the harnessed cattle, 
walked along the convoy out of the dust swirls, i.e. "windward" of the 
track, far enough away that we would not suffer from the dust they kicked 


up. 


We women were numerous, and our carts were always adorned 
with painted friezes, drawings of flowers, and stars. We wanted more 
comfortable carriages, with leather or linen tarpaulins, decorated with 
grace. For my part, I tried not to go overboard so as not to attract unfair 
criticism. 


Our route followed the Rouge River from Pembina and then 
along the Bois-de-Sioux River. At the Coteaux-des-Prairies, we followed 
the Lac-Qui-Parle, which gave rise to the Riviére-Saint-Pierre*"!. 


—lIt is in a bend of this river that the village of Saint-Pierre is situated. 
In this village, 3 years ago, in 1851, the Treaty of the Sioux Crossing was 
signed. 


—What is this treaty, and with whom was it signed? | asked Augustin. 


—lIt is a Peace Treaty between the Dakota Indians and the U.S. Federal 
Government. By this treaty, the Indians surrendered, in exchange for 


5! @The St. Pierre River is now called the Minnesota River. The town of St. Peter's itself first took 
the name of St. Peter and then Mendota. All other French names have remained unchanged in Amer- 
ican toponymy. The route roughly followed today's Interstate 29. 
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financial compensation, millions of hectares for European settlers. 
—And those allowances, as you say. Have they been paid to date? 
—No! Never! At least, not yet. And I'm afraid they never will ?**. 


—Before the whites came, a Blackfoot man told me, we had the land and 
the white had the Bible. . The whites taught us to pray with our eyes 
closed... A few years later, when we opened our eyes, we had the Bible, 
and the whites had the land. 


I couldn't help but laugh out loud as I listened to this cynical rant. 
After our stop in Saint-Pierre, the long smuggling caravan continued on 
to the town of Saint-Paul, now nearby. The huge cloud of dust and the 
conspicuous noise made the convoy spot miles away in the silence of the 
Prairie, and if the Indians, the thieves, or the Hudson's Bay Company 
customs agents, never caught us in the act by ambushing us before we 
crossed the border, This was thanks to the large number of guns that 
bristled at the convoy like a porcupine ready to fight. 


—He who plays with fire gets burnt! Augustin said to me, laughing. 


We Metis knew how to fight. We proved it at Grand-Coteau, and 
we will demonstrate it again in 1885 against General Middleton's colo- 
mial troops in 1885, winning several battles despite our great numerical 
inferiority. I know what I'm talking about; I was there! The Hudson's Bay 
Company tried to hire a full regiment of Swiss mercenaries. This was 
part of the Machiavellian strategy of the London tacticians to confront 
the French-speaking or persecuted peoples face to face*3, for the sole 
benefit of the money-makers. Thus the Régiment des Meurons landed in 


252 @ In fact, the promises of the Government in Washington have never been kept. More information 
in this area can be found on the web at "Traverse de la Traverse-de-Sioux" or in English "Traverse 
de Sioux Treaty." 

°53 Thus, during the Insurrection of the Indian Chief Pontiac for the return of the French (1763- 
1764), a French-Canadian regiment was sent against him. Against the insurrection of the French- 
Métis in the West (1885), a French-speaking regiment was sent to the West (in the end, it fought 
only against the Indians). During the French Canadian insurrection (1837) it was the Scots, them- 
selves expelled from Upper Scotland, who were ordered to crush the insurrection... 
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western Canada, but the company's London owners found its mainte- 
nance too expensive. In fact, the Swiss cost them more than the smug- 
gling itself, and it was with delight that we saw them decamp to return to 
England. Some of these mercenaries decided to settle in Rouge River. 
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Chapter 48 
Prairie Fire 


One Wednesday morning, while I was sleeping like a log in a 
fetal position in Rémi's arms (I lived with him during the day in such a 
state of fusion that he could not bring himself to leave me at night, and 
thus he peopled most of my dreams with sweetness and love) some smug- 
glers woke us up with their cries of alarm: 


—Fire!... Prairie fire in the Northwest! 

Augustin sprang to his feet, came out of the tent, and shouted: 
—Quick, Alexie, we must make a counter-fire! 
—A counter-fire? 


—Yes, we set fire "to leeward" on the other side of our cart column. And 
so, when the fire comes, we can go into the burnt prairie, and the fire 
will die out here by itself. 


It was necessary to act quickly so that we would not become vic- 
tim of the flames, the cattle and the contraband. In fact, the captain of the 
day had already organized everything. At a signal, his ten men simulta- 
neously set fire to the Prairie, "to leeward" of our circular camp, and, in 
ten minutes, our convoy was able to take refuge in the sector burned by 
our counterfire, against which the flames of the first fire died. Needless 
to say, our moccasins were blackened by the charred grass. According to 
tradition, the curious name of the Blackfoot comes from their habit of 
burning. 


—Lightning is dangerous too, on stormy evenings. It easily ignites dry 
grass fires. 


—Ah! What can be done about it? 
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—Nothing much! That's why, and for other reasons, metal doesn't go 
into the manufacture of our Red River carts**4. When you have metal in 
the load, you store it under the vehicle on the ground during thunder- 
Storms. 


This absence of metal also facilitated repairs along the road. In 
addition to lightning, fire could also be determined by Indians who 
wanted to drive the buffalo herds to a paddock or cliff. When bison be- 
came scarce a few years later, some hunters in Montana and the Dakotas 
tried to keep the last herds in the United States, south of the 49th parallel. 
In the spring, they would set fire to our territories, north of the border, 
before the herds moved to Canada. The frightened bison therefore re- 
mained in their wintering grounds. 


In spite of the harshness of life, the French Métis always kept 
their good humor, without the slightest complaint, like their fathers and 
their ancestors who were coureurs-de-bois. 


In order to keep us in economic servitude, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had at its disposal, in addition to the Swiss mercenaries, col- 
laborators, thugs and armed henchmen, unscrupulous agents, and lawless 
rascals, who proliferated in those unpoliced days throughout the West. 
The HBC entrusted them with weapons of war to impose "its" law on the 
population of this country. These scoundrels, disguised in uniforms, 
played the part of customs officers, and came shamelessly to search our 
homes in our villages, to confiscate our goods, pemmican and furs, under 
any pretext and without the slightest proof that we had obtained those 
furs from the Indians. This inability to control the French-speaking pop- 
ulation was one of the reasons that led to the unrest of the French-Métis, 
and finally to the sale of Rupert's Land by England to the Government of 
Canada in 1870. This sale was the largest swindle that Canadian taxpay- 
ers were forced to pay for defraying the prohibitive cost***, with the 


254 @The main reason was that all metal material had to be imported from England, since its manu- 
facture was still prohibited in Rupert's Land, as in all the other colonies of the British Empire. The 
price of carts would have been out of reach for the Métis. 

55 @Twelve years earlier, in 1858, the British East India Co., which could no longer control the 
sepoys' regiments in its private army, offered India free of charge to the British Government. In 
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complicity and connivance of Canadian politicians. 


In spite of all these inconveniences —or rather for these very 
reasons— our smuggling journey continued undisturbed in the direction 
of St. Paul. Throughout this area of Minnesota were limestone escarp- 
ments. Our arrival in this city, in the beautiful year of 1854, was disap- 
pointing for me, who cherished the illusory desire to see again a great 
city as beautiful as Quebec or Montreal. St. Paul was only a small town 
in the new Minnesota Territory; A city that owed all its vitality to smug- 
gling. U.S. federal laws, controlled by financial lobbies, have always 
shown great benevolence for dubious schemes, fiddling and dealings, as 
long as they can be integrated directly or indirectly into the word busi- 
ness. Saint-Paul was therefore proud of the somewhat usurped title of 
city, which it had just acquired when it was only a large town. 


To the left of the little town, an imposing fort, all gray like the 
gloomy sky that greeted us, watched over the confluence of the St. Pierre 
River with the Mississippi. 


—This is Fort Saint-Antoine that everyone calls Fort Snelling after the 
first Indian Agent in the region***®. Colonel Snelling built this fort from 
1819 to 1824. 


—Ah! And the church? 
There, the bell tower you see is that of St. Paul's Catholic 


Church, which gave its name to the French-speaking parish and then to 
the city. Everywhere, American flags were flying happily. 


1870, the British Hudson's Bay Company, which could no longer control the Métis-Frangais, was 
the actor in the world's biggest fraud by succeeding in selling Rupert's Land, which did not belong 
to it (it was only the concessionaire of this vast territory to exploit furs as today the oil companies 
are concessionaires of the oil regions of Saudi Arabia). The Canadian people were forced to pay 
£300,000 under the political pressure of the British colonial government, by borrowing the money... 
to the banks of England, at a rate which was by no means preferential, to purchase this land of which 
he was naturally the owner. Sir John A. Macdonald was probably Canada’s most corrupt politician. 
56 eLe colonel Josiah Snelling. 
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—How many stars are there?" 


—lIf they're up to date, they should have 31 stars because California 
joined the Union in 1850, and it was the 31” state, a St. Paul resident of 
German descent told me. 


—Ah, there are as many stars as there are states. That's a good idea. 


—Yes... And Minnesota will doubtless be its next star®” since there is 
much talk of making it a state under this name, which is the Indian name 
of this St. Pierre River. Do you see the big building under construction 
over there? That will be the capitol of this state. 


—Then it will be the 32". 

—Yes. As long as it is not overtaken by another state. 

—What is the population? 

—Only six or seven thousand Europeans, not counting the Indians. But 
the settlers are coming in wagons, hundreds of settlers a week?**. Espe- 
cially Germans like me, by the way! We have just launched a newspaper 
in Prussian German, "Die Minnesota Deutsche Zeitung". 

—But what is it that attracts all these German immigrants to this region? 
—Wood, my friend. Wood. And also, no doubt, the desire not to be sold 
as a mercenary to the English who need new blood to build and maintain 
their Empire. 


—Sold by whom? 


—Sold by local German princes who recruited regiments by force and 


°57 elt was not until May 11, 1858, that Minnesota became the 32nd state of the union. 


58 eThe population of Minnesota increased from 5,000 in 1849 to 40,000 in 1853 and 150,000 in 


1857. 
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sold them to England because recruitment in England was very low. 
—The English are more merchants than soldiers!" 


St. Paul was still the terminus of the river transportation on the 
Mississippi between New Orleans and northern French Louisiana. That 
evening in a tavern, I had a pleasant surprise. A man came up to me and 
exclaimed in French: 


—TI know you! You were in the Montreal-Red River brigade in 1850! 
—Gaétan Larochelle! I exclaimed. And what are you doing here? 
—What's your name? 

—Alexis de La Durantaye. 


—Alexis de La Durantaye from Riviére-aux-Rats. It's good to see you 
again! 


He shook my hand warmly. We talked at length about the good 
old days. He worked for the American Fur Company and often traveled 
to St. Paul to buy merchandise. He had come that week after hearing in 
the newspaper that a convoy of French-Métis smugglers was about to 
arrive from the Rouge River. He hoped to make some good deals. He 
gave me news of each other. Several of our fellow voyageurs from the 
famous brigade of 1850 had died in accidents. 


—You knew Rodolphe Vadebonceur, well, he was killed in a rapid on 
the Yellowstone River. 


—Yes, I knew him. He was in a canoe de Maistre. He was a blond with 
ared beard. 


—That's correct. He died eight months ago... And Paul Beauregard... a 
"bout"... Y drowned in the Mississippi... And the "milieu" that disap- 
peared in the last rapid of the Winnipeg River when Adrien Lafleur of 
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Sainte-Anne de La Pocatiére drowned. Do you remember? What was his 
name? Rémi... Rémi... 


—Rémi Bernier from Cap Saint-Ignace? 

—That's right. Rémi Bernier. Well, he almost drowned again a year ago 
on the Riviére Platte in Nebraska. It is a tributary of the Missouri... But... 
what's the matter with you, Alexis... Don't you feel good? 

—No... No... All right! In fact, my head is spinning. I’m tired, tired! 
—Really? 

—But... where is Rémi Bernier now? 


—TI know he works at Fort Pierre for the American Fur Company. 


—Unbelievable!... I can’t believe it! 
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Chapter 49 
Rémi is alive! 


Incredible! My Rémi had returned to the world of the living! The 
news sent me into a state of agitation. I was distraught. The shock, too 
severe, struck me down. The ground liquefied beneath my feet. I col- 
lapsed suddenly, but the corner of a table hit me so hard and bruised my 
cheekbone that I didn’t lose consciousness. 


——Oh! How clumsy Iam! 
—Did you hurt yourself? 
—No! No! It's nothing! Almost! 
—Sit down, you're tired!" 


I got up and sat down on a wooden bench. Gaétan Larochelle sat 
down on a chair facing me. In an instant, all my dreams of love took 
flight again with the impetuosity of a white swan —the bird of eternal 
passion— jostled by a gunshot. Rémi was alive! Amazing! Mind-bog- 
gling!... It took me a long time to get over it. And while Gaétan continued 
his monologue, I was no longer listening. I was thinking. I was burning 
to know what had happened to him on the Winnipeg River. I was imme- 
diately overwhelmed with the desire to find him; an irrepressible force! 
It was impossible for me to concentrate, to listen to what poor Gaétan 
Larochelle was telling me. I could see his reddish lips moving; barely 
visible in the long hairs of his moustache and beard, distorted, twisted, 
chewing the mush of words and the flood of incomprehensible sentences 
that poured out without interruption. I could hear his words, but I didn't 
understand them anymore. Perhaps he had remarried? This thought op- 
pressed me, crushed me like a stunner. I felt a question swelling inordi- 
nately in my chest, filling my stomach, my throat, my head. I was trying 
to contain it like you contain the vomit you feel rising in your mouth 
when you’re sick. Finally, my question comes out: 
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—Is he married?" 
—Married?... Who? 


—kémi Bernier, cédéliss! Is he married?... Or... Does he lives there with 
a woman? 


—No idea, osti! I don't see what that has to do with you! 


Why didn't he come looking for me in the Rouge River? What 
for? Gaétan Larochelle was talking to me and I wasn't listening to him 
anymore. Finally, offended by my flippancy, he abruptly turned on his 
heel and, furious, left me there... I picked up my gun, paid for the drinks, 
and walked out of the tavern. 


It was night. I walked, at my appaloosa’s slow trot, in the dust, 
towards the exit of the village where the Métis had erected their camp 
near a suburb of "French" refugees from Rupert's Land. After identifying 
me with the sentry on horseback, I went to bed in my tent hastily erected 
the night before. 


That night I could not convince the stubborn sleep that mischie- 
vously ignored all my pleas. Ideas were racing through my poor head. I 
had to find my beloved husband as soon as possible to... to find out if he 
still loved me, to see where he was in his love life,... to determine if there 
was still a place for me, a little folding seat, in his heart, in his life, in his 
destiny. Anxiety and fear had completely walled up in oblivion the in- 
discretion of Pointe-au-Baptéme. 


—But why on earth didn't he look for me? 1 thought. Maybe he did! The 
country is so big, so vast, so immense*”?! 


259 » Rupert's Land, i.e., the entire Hudson Bay Watershed, also known as the Canadian Shield (in- 
cluding most of the Western Plains that drain into Hudson Bay) covers nearly 4 million km2. This 
famous prince was a cousin of the King of England, who had been offered the first governance of 
the Hudson's Bay Company founded by the Frenchman Radisson on behalf of England (he had 
wanted to trade for the benefit of France but the French Administration had forbidden him to do so 
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I desperately needed to find excuses for him, not to feel devalued 
by his indifference, reduced to the level of an old torn moccasin left to 
the ravenous teeth of rats. My decision was quickly made. It was imper- 
ative that I get rid of my material shackles here, in order to reach Fort- 
Pierre, as quickly as possible, hoping that Rémi would still be there. Con- 
sumed with anxiety, I got up several times during the night to examine 
myself in a fragment of a broken mirror, in the faint reflection of a candle. 
I could only see my eye when I brought the flame close to my face; so 
close that I burned a lock of hair. I extinguished it with a slap as resound- 
ing as the ones my mother sometimes gave me, at Trois-Pistoles and 
Chicoutimi, for some trifle. Was I still beautiful enough to please him? 
This unfortunate bruise on my poor cheekbone seemed unsightly to me, 
and I scowled. Frustration made me even uglier. I forced myself to smile 
sadly, and my eye seemed less ungrateful. 


—TI must remember to smile. Above all, remember to smile! 


Life is like a mirror. If we smile at it, life smiles at us. My mother 
had told me that a smile is the most beautiful make-up, and that girls 
become beautiful when a boy likes them. But I still couldn't smile all the 
time! 


I was so eager to find my man again and see if he still loved me... 
And if he still thought I was beautiful. Perhaps my immense love for him 
would beautify me, illuminate my eyes dull with fatigue, erase my un- 
fortunate bruise, smooth and rosy my forehead, pale and wrinkled with 
anxiety, turn the hollows of my slender cheeks into graceful dimples. 
Impossible miracles! How could he accept my body, scarred like a war 
crippled, my hips like a guitar’s butt, my breasts as empty as a tramp’s 
purse, to inspire him with a melody of love that would make him want to 
have children? Perhaps the sweetness of the melody would make the gui- 
tar’s decay disappear! 


and had seized his property). Prince Rupert was also Duke of Bavaria, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
Duke of Cumberland and Earl of Holderness. 
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At dawn I woke up my friend Augustin Dagenais, who was 
sleeping peacefully in my dressing room. 


—Augustin, I have found my husband from Montreal. 
—What? Were you married in Canada? You didn't tell me anything! 


—Yes... I know. Sorry. I thought my husband had died in an accident! I 
am leaving this very day to join him at Fort Pierre, in the Dakotas. 


—But you're crazy, and what are you going to do with your merchan- 
dise? 


—If you could take care of it, you keep 66% of the sale. You'll give that 
to me when I see you again one of those days. I would be grateful if you 
would give me an advance of 200 piastres which will be deducted from 
the 66% 


—Why 66%? 

—Because I'm giving you 34% for your service. 

—No way! I'll sell you everything, without any commission. 
—No way. I'm committed to it. All work deserves a salary. 


—So, you leave me to go and join your husband. If I understand cor- 
rectly, am I going to lose you? 


—Yes, my poor Augustin. I would like children. I love you very much. 
You are my best friend... but you can only give me sincere friendship... 
I'm sorry, Augustin. I wish you to find a special love. 


—Thank you, Alexie. I understand... Don't worry about me... But you're 
really lucky to be able to follow your destiny. Mine is completely blocked. 
Moodit! Life has locked me in a prison of lies and I am doomed to always 
play the role of someone else. 
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That day, while Augustin and the Métis were busy greeting the 
merchants of St. Paul, and those who, alerted by LE COURRIER DE LA 
LOUISIANE of the imminent arrival of the contraband convoy, had gone 
up from St. Louis in Missouri and even from New Orleans by river, to 
trade with the smugglers, I myself took the boat on the Mississippi to 
Saint-Louis, the capital of the former Upper Louisiana. There, I arrived 
two days later. I took a paddled steamer from the Missouri, which in four 
days and a half, dropped me off at Fort-Pierre, after skirting the hillsides 
of the Missouri, where we had fought our famous battle of the Grand 
Coteau. When I think that it would have taken me weeks and maybe 
months to get there by canoe! The world was going faster and faster; as 
fast as those steamers and paddle-wheelers which were then going up our 
great rivers. And to think that the railroads, barely 15 years later, would 
multiply the speed even more and make those ships obsolete! A French- 
speaking coureur-de-bois said to me: 


—The world is moving forward by leaps and bounds. But everything has 
a limit, still. Homing pigeons will always go faster than everything else! 


—That's obvious! 


I arrived at Fort-Pierre in the late afternoon. It was a huge trad- 
ing-fort built at the mouth of the Téton River”, on the south bank of the 
mighty Missouri. The vast coastal plain on which the fort stood was dot- 
ted (like wild flowers) with hundreds of Indian tipis of all nations. The 
north shore on which the town of Pierre, the capital of the future South 
Dakotas, developed a little later—because of the location of the railroad 
station— seemed more mountainous. The same passenger explained to 
me: 


—The first trading fort was built in 1817 by a French coureur-de-bois 


269 @Today called: the Bad River. The Teton Indians were of the great Sioux family, who inhabited 


its banks, at its confluence with the Missouri. It was this tribe of the Tétons who had wanted to 
forbid their hunting grounds to the Métis. The Tétons mountain range, south of the Pierre-Jaune 
sector (now Yellowstone), had been named by a French-Canadian coureur-de-bois for the shape of 
its summits. This man had probably a great power of imagination. 
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named Joseph Laframboise*™. The fort was enlarged to its current size 
in 1831 by Pierre Chouteau, a Westerner, millionaire, who happens to 
be the current owner of the American Fur Company! 


Fort-Pierre was surrounded by a high, almost square palisade, 
flanked by two large two-story bastions. Inside the palisade were numer- 
ous buildings, dwellings for coureurs-de-bois and their families, troop 
barracks, stores, stables, shelters, warehouses, sawmills, dairies, pigsties, 
and even an ice cream parlor; all that made courteously way for a central 
courtyard. The great gate of the fort was always open during the day. 
Three American flags brightened up the whole; one on each on the diag- 
onal bastions, and the other on the roof of the barracks, that also served 
as the residence of the governor of the fort and his detachment of troops. 
Almost everyone spoke French. 


I could see that the stores of Fort-Pierre were literally overflow- 
ing with tobacco, gunpowder, firearms of all kinds and calibers, ammu- 
nitions for war and hunting, wool blankets, clothing, sugar and salt, beads 
of rassades, whiskey adulterated or not, cast-iron stoves, copper caul- 
drons and kettles, etc. coffee and a thousand other objects... And against 
that, thousands and thousands of buffalo skins?®, tens of thousands of 
pieces of fur, passed through its walls. 


As soon as | arrived, I rushed into the family building. My heart 
was pounding. 


—Hello. I'm looking for an old friend named Rémi Bernier, originally 
from Cap-Saint-Ignace in Canada. Do you know where I could find him? 


I did not dare to say that he was my husband for fear that he 
might be remarried. 


—He was here last month, replied one man, but I think he left again, and 


°61 @A street was named Laframboise in the city and a large island that separates the two banks of 


the Missouri. 
2 @ 17,000 per year. [Author's Note] 
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I’m not sure where. You should ask at the Company's office. 


I ran as fast as I could to the administrative office of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, where a clerk consulted a large ledger with an intricate 
grid pattern before replying: 


—He left exactly forty-four days ago to visit the deposits and caches of 
the Yellow Stone. He is expected to return next week. 


abt | Conrrier de la Louisinne 


Journal du 1° mars 1854 
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Chapter 50 
Reunited 


The week's wait seemed like a century. Perverse time, jealous of 
my uncertain and fragile happiness, seemed to drag its feet instead of 
hastening it. My stubborn resentment of Pointe-aux-Baptémes seemed to 
have disappeared, vanished, drowned in the fear of losing him, a fear 
born of his apparent indifference to seeking me in the Riviere Rouge. 


—What do you think, Alexie? my mother whispered to me, embedded in 
a corner of my head. Men are weak. He found another woman who isn't 
as picky about his weaknesses as you are, and now you're left alone! 


It was always the same refrain: women have all the faults, and 
men all the excuses. 


—Well, at last! my mind violently rebelled violently. J won't feel guilty 
because he cheated on me! He's the bastard! 


—TI know, I know, but I advise you to be tolerant and forgetful. Did you 
see your face with your blackeye? Did you see your face? 


—What's wrong with my face? 


—You'd better get him to drink a good gallon of strong beer, brewed on 
the spot. Beer makes you beautiful. 


Oh no! Now she was mocking my moral suffering! It was the 
last straw. What should I do? I picked up my mirror fragment to scruti- 
nize my face with dejection and dismay. I couldn't help holding on to a 
small glimmer of hope in my heart. Every other day I would witness the 
arrival of a steamer coming down from the river and calling at Fort 
Pierre, while another was going up the Missouri. The boats would set off 
again, happily splashing the water with their big blades with "Paf! Paf! 
Paf! Paf!" which then faded away to die out at the a bend in this great 
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river. The few ships that sailed beyond Fort Pierre toward the Upper Mis- 
souri, stopped all along the way in front of the numerous forest camps or 
at the mouths of small tributaries to embark trappers and especially their 
magnificent furs of lynx, muskrat, fox, mink, skunk and marten, which 
soon clothed the richest women in Paris, New Orleans, New York and 
London. The mail followed as well. Numerous rafts of lumber ran down 
this great river to the sawmills downstream. 


At last, one day, from a modest ship with blades, all white like 
the storks that bring good news, my dear giant landed, whom I was dying 
to hold in my loving arms. He was still as beautiful as ever. I was trem- 
bling with happiness... or apprehension; I don't know. His muscles were 
barely coated with any superfluity. I wanted him to be a little bit faded, 
withered by the harshness of life. I hoped it would make him more toler- 
ant of the indignities that time and scars had inflicted on my body. I had 
made a point of introducing myself to him dressed as a girl, as I had done 
in Montreal. My hematoma, poorly concealed under a thick layer of pow- 
der, seemed to call out to him to be noticed: 


—Hello, Rémi! Look at that blue under the pink blush! She had painted 
her face to the point of ridiculousness! And that is how she claims to 
please you! 


To prevent him from staring at me too insistently, I threw myself 
into his arms and cried out: 


—But it's you, my darling... What an incredible chance! What a joy to 
see you alive again when I thought you had been in paradise for so long! 


I felt like I was a spectator watching myself play a role. Rémi 
hesitated for a moment before calling out: 


—Alexie! Hello, my wife! I can't believe you're here before me! 


I had been planning my words of welcome since the day before, 
because I was afraid there would be another woman, on the platform, 
waiting for him. I had also kept a close eye at the people who were 
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waiting. A young and pretty Indian girl with five young kids had first 
given me a cold sweat. I tried to find my husband's features in the young- 
est children. Without certainty. To my great relief, she had boarded in a 
rowboat. After the first effusion, I took Rémi to eat in the fort's kitchen. 


—Tell me about your life! What happened to you on the Winnipeg River? 


—Well! My canoe overturned. I screamed! I tried to swim, but unfortu- 
nately, I must have hit a rock, because I completely lost consciousness,... 
I woke up the day after in an Indian camp. The Indians took me in and 
took care of me. In a fortnight at the most, I was back on my feet... 


—Continue your story... It's very interesting... How long did you stay 
with them? 


—Until the following spring, when I joined a brigade of winterers that 
was going down to Fort William and passing through it. 


—So you don't know the Rouge River? 


—No, no. I returned to Montreal. The following season, I was hired by 
the Montreal agent of the American Fur Company, and went down to 
Notre-Dame-du-Detroit. After that, I went to Baie-Verte on Lake Michi- 
gan. And there, Mr. Chouteau, the big boss, put me in charge of Fort 
Des-Moines. And this year, I was put in charge of the Missouri and Yel- 
low Stone posts. 


—What exactly are you doing? 

—I went up the Missouri and the Yellow Stone four times a year to meet 
with trappers and factors of post who centralize buffalo fur and skins. In 
addition, I empty all the caches along the way. 


—The caches? 


—Yes, some trappers store their catch in caves dug underground. They 
are shaped like seven-foot-deep bottles. I close them and hide the 
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trapdoor with leaves and grass. I pick it up... And instead, I put pemmi- 
can in it... 


—And do you like to do that? 


—TI make a good living, but I find it annoying... And you, my dear? What 
have you been up to? 


—Well! As you can imagine, I've been all the way to the Riviére Rouge, 
and I've had some pretty extraordinary adventures... For example, I 
fought the Sioux at the Battle of Grand-Coteau... 


—Wow! You were at Grand-Coteau? I can't believe it! I've heard about 
it. You know it's the savages*® around here. They ate a good kick in the 
pants there! 


—Yes, and it taught them a lesson. Noe, they leave the Metis in peace. 
By the way, they're starting to have problems with the U.S. military... 
But... I also went buffalo hunting. 


—And did you kill any? 


—Yes, only eight,... unfortunately; But I tried very hard,... And I almost 
killed myself. 


—Whoa! I past close to not seeing you again! 


Oh! No! He was playing the sobbing violin! The thought crossed 
my mind to take advantage of his comment to ask him why he hadn't 
been looking for me. But I didn't dare, lest his evasive answer or his de- 
fensive stammering pierce my heart. 


263 @ Savage = savage = literally man of the woods. From sylva: forest. At the time, the word referred 


in a fairly general way to Native Americans. Littré: "Is said of men who live in small societies, in 
huts, and who, having neither agriculture properly so called nor flocks, subsist on little more than 
the produce of hunting." As a synonym for Native American, the term was partially pejorative, alt- 
hough every Canadian has, in the near future, Native American blood. 
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—Yes! It was a close call... And then I built a house, but now that I've 
found you, we'll build a beautiful modern house in Saint-Vital... 


It was better to take it by the guts: 
—Where? 
—In Saint-Vital,... It's near Saint-Boniface of Riviére-Rouge. 
—But what am I going to do over there, me? 


—The buffalo hunt, like everyone else... And we'll be able to cultivate 
our farm. 


He did not dare to quibble in order to dodge my bold stroke of 
the lasso, of the cable. He capitulated without resistance, the coward, as 
before the Pointe-aux-Baptémes’ temptations. He allowed himself to be 
captured without a fight like a resigned escapee taken back by his Fate. 
However, I resisted the temptation, which burned my lips, to ask him if 
he had a wife and children here at Fort Pierre, for fear of giving him a 
"moral" excuse not to follow me. 


It was therefore in September of that year (1854) that our married 
life resumed. My famous question tormented my mind and corroded 
every fiber of my heart (why hadn't he looked for me in Red River?), but 
I dared not throw it in his face like a custard pie. I feared the worst. I put 
off this problem until later, so that Rémi wouldn't realize that the weeds 
of my resentment were growing stronger. Since it was difficult and time- 
consuming to obtain a marriage certificate from our Montreal parish, our 
union was once again blessed under the two dizzying spires of the beau- 
tiful cathedral of Saint-Boniface, built twenty-two years earlier by 
Bishop Provencher. If I think about it honestly, I guess I wanted to 
tighten his chains and reassure myself before having children. It was like 
of second turn of the rope, a new halter. It was Oblate Father Pierre Au- 
bert who blessed our marriage. He had just arrived from France, from the 
Mother House in Marseille. I remember that he spoke French with a 
strange lilting accent. 
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My apparent sex-change did not fail to cause quite a stir in our 
flat country. The rumor, spread by the gossip, which was as common 
here as anywhere else, bounced from village to village, and thanks to the 
caravans of hunters and smugglers, from region to region until it reached 
the furthest reaches of the hills of Missouri, Illinois and even California. 
Wherever the French Métis lived. 


I became famous, because never, ever, could it have been imag- 
ined that a woman would have clung so firmly to her trench under attacks 
from the Sioux, that a sturdy warrior could be bayoneted by her, that she 
could carry exhausting packs, rowing whole days like the voyageurs of 
the North, hurtling down the rapids like a reckless daredevil, run boldly 
through the hostile forests, and finally, hunt buffalo like the best horse- 
men of Red River... "best" or almost. 


Some could not help but think of me as a dangerous witch, or a 
woman with indecided features. Only my first birth delivery, which took 
place on June 25", 1856, contributed greatly to putting an end to this 
absurd persiflage. 


—Alexis de la Durantaye, shall we say he or she? 


It was, indeed, my daughter Elisabeth who began to clear me of 
all suspicion. The following year, Lucas came to confirm it, and fifteen 
months later Albertine appeared to convince the last skeptics who were 
concerned by what did not concern them. Nevertheless, I had to dress 
sometimes in female cloths to satisfy the sorrowful spirits who found it 
normal to impose their traditions on others. However, nothing and no one 
could convince me to give up wearing my masculine disguise to which I 
was so attached, especially when my children were grown up and I was 
able to move around with Rémi. 


Long after the birth of my three children, I met a European gen- 
tleman (a traveler) who was exploring our wild West. When he learned 
that I was a woman, he told me that, throughout the centuries, many 
women had done the same in order to be able to afford the adventurous 
and free life of a man: soldiers, explorers, even a pope, whose legend had 
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been created, nurtured and amplified by the Reformed leaders of Ger- 
many, Switzerland and England to discredit the Vatican. 


We now spent the spring and fall farming, the summer hunting 
buffalo in which Rémi quickly became an expert, and the winter building 
furniture and creating leather goods that we sold in Saint-Paul, Minne- 
sota, much to the chagrin of the British Hudson's Bay Company. 


Métis and Indians at a HBC trading post. Priv.Coll. 
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Chapter 51 
The werewolf 


So, life went on as normal, and the years passed even faster in 
the Great Hourglass of Life, an hourglass that cannot be turned over 
when the sand runs out; and it's probably better that way. Our lives as 
parents passed more quickly on the surface, for our children were mile- 
stones that marked the passage of time, elusive and fleeting by nature; 
like bottles thrown into the middle of a lake that give the impression of 
movement to any slow canoe. Our three children, fruit of our great pas- 
sionate love, had joined us in this world, one after the other, thanks be to 
God! All together, we made beautiful runs through our immense Prairie, 
which, unfortunately, was gradually being emptied of its innumerable 
bison herds. I remembered the old day when, by perching on one of the 
rare hills of the "Prairie-planche," you were sure to see at least a few 
bisons grazing on the thick grass. 


Despite my marriage to the man of my life, by the time I was 40, 
I had become, a rough woman -the more sophisticated inhabitants of 
Quebec City would even call me vulgar— because by behaving like a 
man, I had come to speak and act like them. I cursed a great deal, as if to 
accentuate my sentences, and smoked my stinking hart-rouge pipe from 
morning till night. My husband smiled smugly when my dagger became 
my toothpick at the end of my daily meals, and he laughed when, instead 
of putting it down like everybody else, I thrust the dagger with a lightning 
gesture into one of the logs in the wall. I was still formidable with the 
axe and the dagger, and I had become formidable with the pistol and the 
gun. 


In spite of my utterly crude and boyish appearance, I was a true 
mother, and I always did my best to raise my dear children well. We 
taught them kindness and generosity, but it wasn't because we might need 
them in our old age. I was trying to be more selfless. Our eldest was left- 
handed. In those distant days, left-handers were considered inferior, 
clumsy and even perverse... Some so-called "experts" —you know, one 
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of those vain men who think they can show Men and Women the right 
way— thought they had innate criminal tendencies. It was not to be, 
thank God! 


I remember very clearly their first steps, their enrollment in 
school, which they attended as often as possible, taking into account our 
hunting activities and contract travels, because Rémi and I had to supple- 
ment our income as hunters and farmers by fulfilling contracts to deliver 
parcels and mail on behalf of Canada Post, for the benefit of the federal 
government. At times, I bitterly regretted that I had induced him to leave 
his position as regional manager in Missouri in the service of the Ameri- 
can Fur Co. 


My husband and I got along very well. Basically, life as a couple 
is a bit like square dancing. To evolve properly, you have to avoid step- 
ping on each other's toes. Some still curse because marriage and roses 
have thorns; when they should appreciate that thorns, like marriage, also 
bear roses. 


In 1867, the year Canada became a confederation of provinces, 
I had the opportunity to purchase five Henry Model 1860 lever action 
rifles in .45 caliber. A rifle that weighed only 4 kg and could fire 13 shots 
in 13 pump movements, i.e. in 13 seconds. Oliver Winchester would only 
have to buy the company to reap fame and fortune. The Henry .45 was a 
marvel, especially when compared to our old flint fireworks. In our coun- 
try, where we could not hide from danger behind non-existent trees, this 
rifle made all the difference between life and death, for in the West few 
people still died in their beds, although though the famous Samuel L. 
Clemens*™, a Missourian neighbor, had humorously written that the bed 
is certainly the most dangerous place in the world since 99% of the peo- 
ple die there. When you come face to face with a dangerous enemy — and 
God knows if they proliferated on the Western Plains— it was fashionable 
to shoot quickly if you didn't want to play the wrong part. 


264 @ Better known by the pseudonym Mark Twain, which is, in fact, a pollster scream. 
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"May these weapons, my children, serve you only to respect Good and 
Justice, and to fight against Evil and Injustice!" 


Some people sometimes behave like wolves; But it's up to us to 
refuse to play lambs. The most difficult thing in these conditions was to 
maintain a sense of justice, duty and respect for others; qualities that we 
have tried to pass on to our dear children. 


I have always tried to give the best of myself to my family, es- 
pecially in the field of religion. From 1858, when I was pregnant with 
Albertine, I realized that if I wanted my children, who were then only 
one and two years old, to receive some knowledge of religion, I would 
have to be an example to them. Hitherto I had been somewhat lax in this 
matter, and I had yawned only a few paters and still fewer aves. Maybe 
it's sexism! Until one day, on the Sunday of Quasimodo”®, I heard the 
bell tolling in the steeple of our parish church of Saint-Vital. 


—Do you know who died, Madame Laboucane? J asked my neighbor. 


—It’s your soul, Madame Bernier, that is dead. You haven't had your 
Easter, I think! 


—What do you mean, Madame Laboucane? 


—TI mean that if you have not received Communion at least on Easter 
Day, your soul dies, and the bell tolls to remind you and all those who 
have not made their Easter communion that their souls are dead. But... 
Didn't you know that in Canada? 


—Yes, yes, Madame Laboucane. In Canada, we have the same beliefs, 
you know! But the truth is... Personally, I don't believe it! 


—You don't believe it? It's terrible, Madame Bernier, you're going to be 
damned, if you die, Madame. Bernier. And if you neglect to celebrate 
Easter for seven years in a row, you're going to be turned into a 


65 @ April 11, 1858. Easter that year was on April 4. 
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werewolf! 


I did remember that my mother used to say this every year on 
Easter Day, probably to scare us and force us to go to communion. 


—Do you believe in this werewolf story? I replied, smiling. 

—Ah! I'm convinced of it. A trusted person told me that a resident of 

Pembina had been turned into a werewolf just last year, and another in 

Saint-Pierre! You should go to evening mass right away, before nightfall. 
This Madame Laboucane seemed to me very credulous. 


—Well, I'll go there to please you, Madame Laboucane!" 


After all, I didn't believe in this ridiculous legend, but... in case! 
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Chapter 52 
The Horror of Fort Whoop-up 


We had, therefore, as I said above, obtained in the year 1868 a 
contract for the transportation of large loads between La Fourche and 
several places in the Deep West, including Fort Whoop-Up”®. Lucas was 
12, Elisabeth was 11 and Albertine was 9. They were beautiful children, 
whose education I cared for with great attention. All three could read, 
write, and shoot with great accuracy; which was, here in the West, a guar- 
antee of longevity. They had made their communion and were fluent in 
French and English. In 1861, when Lucas was only five years old, I en- 
rolled him in the French-language school of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools of Saint-Boniface, and in 1862 it was Elizabeth's turn to attend 
the Grey Nuns school. This religious community”” had opened an estab- 
lishment in Saint-Boniface as well. Albertine followed her in this school 
two years later. 


Throughout their schooling, I periodically took them out of the 
Collége de Saint-Boniface, where they were successfully pursuing their 
classical studies, to take them on trips with us, because I did not like to 
leave them behind. A thousand political uncertainties and dangers 
seemed to develop in the West, where the influx of Europeans threatened 
the very existence of our French-speaking community. It made us very 
nervous. Our children, on the other hand, were growing in size, wisdom 
and skill. 


Fort Whoop-Up, where we had to deliver boxes and mail, had 
been erected at the confluence of the St. Mary's and Belley rivers, a short 


266 @Situé a Lethbridge, dans la province actuelle de l’Alberta. Le fort peut encore étre visité. 
49°41°42,88”" de latitude Nord ; 112°50°48,48’ de longitude Ouest. Fort Whoop-Up signifierait 
.Fort- C’est Super! ou Fort-Youpi ! Le fort est aujourd’hui englobé dans |’agglomération de Leth- 
bridge. 


267 eCommunity = Congregation. 
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distance from Lethbridge. 


The fort, formerly named Fort Hamilton, had been built by an 
American bootlegger. It was renamed Fort Whoop-Up after a fire, to 
make it more attractive to the Indians. That was a poor fort, almost 
square, consisting of a palisade of vertical logs, sharpened into a point at 
a height of 4.20 meters. 


Two of the corners were reinforced by bastions. One of which 
displayed an old, expired American flag. Both bastions were pierced with 
rifle or gun loopholes. One was armed with a small cannon and a how- 
itzer that could send projectiles over the folds of the ground or even trees, 
in case an enemy with hostile intentions (as is usually the case) wanted 
to hide behind. The interior space was partially occupied by a few 
wooden buildings, whose doors, windows, and chimney were obstructed 
by strong iron bars. The large carriage-door which gave access to the 
small inner courtyard was pierced by a wicket. The occupants seemed 
particularly suspicious, and I soon understood why. 


On the 13" of May, 1868, I stopped my four carts in front of this 
carriage-door, and struck the wooden door with the butt of my Henry 
rifle, well loaded with its thirteen shining copper bullets. A few wild 
ducks cackled animatedly in the serene sky. I shouted: 


—Hey! In there. Open up! 


As I waited for someone to come, I counted the number of stars 
on the flag: 35. 


—Well, they're not up to date. They should be 37. 
Rémi smirks. 
—Definitely, nothing goes unnoticed by you! Nothing escapes you! 


—No! You are right! You've experienced it by yourself! | replied, laugh- 
ing. 
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Rémi didn't smile. The wicket soon opened, and appeared, with 
some suspicion, a pale head, with unshaven cheeks and an aquiline nose, 
who lowered himself as if to go meeting the chin in galoshes; all topped 
with a black felt hat. The man did not speak French. 


—What's up? 


Rémi, who had picked up some English from all over the States, 
replied that we were freighters and that we had come to deliver goods 
from the Canadian Postal Service. The gate opened slowly, creaking on 
its metal hinges like a prison door. The carts entered. The fort was 
manned by two American "tradesmen" whose countenances were enough 
to make an honest banker break out in a cold sweat, (if by chance, there 
are still any). They wore grey plaid shirts and pants of coarse blue linen 
deNimes (denims). Two Colt handguns were beating their thighs and 
their left hand seemed to be welded to the rifle they never put down. The 
sole purpose of their existence was to sell the Indians forbidden goods: 
adulterated alcohol, ammunition and firearms, in exchange for beautiful, 
silky furs. To all of us on the Prairie, these places symbolized debauch- 
ery, crime and illicit trafficking. They were run by traffickers, bootleg- 
gers, ex-soldiers of fortune, ex-combatants of various wars, outlaws, vag- 
abonds and bush-beaters from Missouri or Kansas. Apart from the Hud- 
son's Bay Company stores which flew the British flag in the canton, and 
also illegally sold adulterated liquor to the Indians?®’, there were at least 
a dozen similar establishments in western Canada on which the same 
constellations always floated. 


The wicket at the entrance gate, the bars, the loopholes, the can- 
nons, the fire-hardened points on the top of the palisades, all this was 
indispensable, because the Indians, seduced by the demons of these arti- 
ficial paradises, often attacked these establishments by surprise, in order 
to seize the alcohol and weapons, and to send to hell, without legal delay, 


268 eFrom 1800 to 1860 the British Hudson's Bay Company sold about 100,000 liters of more or less 
adulterated liquor per year; which was illegal, but the company was paying for its strong support in 
the Parliament of England; So she was untouchable. 
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the scoundrels who sold them. 


For reasons unknown —or rather all too well known— the U.S. 
police and military were unable to stop the trafficking of alcohol from 
the United States, under the pretext that the crime was being committed 
on Canadian soil. Unfortunately, we did not yet have a police force in the 
West. Hence the interest for us to remain heavily armed when we had to 
move in these rough-hewn and uncivil regions. 


The Indians themselves were well aware of the damage done by 
these outlaws; and if, by chance, they came across one on the Prairie, 
their body would be found bristling with fifty arrows, like a lamentable 
porcupine stricken by misfortune, and partly devoured by wild animals. 
Human life, in the vicinity of these establishments of debauchery, had no 
value. 


One of the Americans proposed that we should take up our quar- 
ters for the night in the northwest bastion, in order to guard the fort by 
our presence. In these inhospitable regions there were no inns like the 
one I had known along the Chemin du Roy between Quebec and Mon- 
treal. Our mere presence would pay for our brief stay here. The northwest 
bastion, which covered the entrance gate and the north fagade, became 
our hotel room for one or two nights. With our five shotguns, the gate 
couldn't have been better defended. 


Around 9:00 a.m. the next morning, I was awakened by the 
sound of a voice. 


—Uhhh! Anyone? 


Through a loophole I saw a group of Indians, on foot, but accom- 
panied by a single cayousse who was dragging a travois heavily laden 
with goods. Rémi went to warn the Americans, who arrived immediately, 
rifle still riveted to the palm of his hand. 


—I wonder if they'll let go of their guns to sleep, Rémi whispered in 
French with a grin. 
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It was a group of Blood Indians”® in search of alcohol and weap- 
ons. They had brought a cargo of furs, jerky, and pemmican, which, as 
we have said, served as a staple food throughout the West, to Indians, 
Métis, and even whites in need. 


At the gate of the fort, the Indians would perform a Barter Dance 
(Danse du Troc) to announce their desire to exchange goods fairly. In the 
sky, five excited ravens were inveighing impetuously at each other for 
some trivial offense. To welcome the Indians, the two Americans cocked 
their guns and opened one side of the gate. They let in the most important 
chiefs, or at least those who appeared to be so. An aperitif was served to 
them as a welcome; A first glass of non-wet alcohol. The two smugglers 
greeted them with courtesy and even some flattery. The other Indians 
were waiting outside. For my part, I followed the chiefs to the aperitif 
with orders to ensure the smooth running of the operation, which offi- 
cially consisted of convincing the chiefs of the superior quality of their 
adulterated alcohol. 


After the first drink, the chiefs politely asked for a second sip of 
firewater before leaving. They carefully kept the alcohol in their mouths, 
at the entrance of their greedy gullets, without allowing the slightest drop 
to penetrate it; or almost. When they got outside, they reluctantly spat it 
out into the gaping mouth of a subordinate, wide open like the beak of a 
hungry fledgling, who had not had the "chance" to come and toast inside 
the fence. 


It was a far cry from the valiant Sioux warriors of the Grand- 
Coteau. HBC's alcohol had already done its destructive work on some 
tribes. But others were preparing to raise one's head, as was the case eight 
years later at Little Big Horn River. 


After the initial "health," the traders offered what was called a 
"treat," a general tour, because the pelts appeared to be of a high quality. 
I realized that the two bandits were shrewd and even very cunning 


269 The Blood Indian tribe belongs to the Blackfoot Nation, like the Arapaho and Cheyenne. 
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traders, despite their crude and primitive appearance. They sought to sell 
their low-quality merchandise at the highest possible price. But isn't this 
a compendium of business ethics? Drunkenness was supposed to cloud 
the judgment of the Indians. They were not unaware of this. But gluttony 
and addiction are tenacious dogs that cling to the calves of alcoholics. 


Women were also invited to drink excessively, so that they 
would not remain lucid in the "¢ransactions" that were to take place for 
several hours. They were spontaneously more suspicious, more reluctant 
to be led into drunkenness and delirium. They generally preferred to ab- 
stain in order to be able to hide firearms, knives, and axes from the sight 
of their men, and thus avoid any bloodshed after the transactions, for, as 
my father so wisely said, "without arms, cowboys and Indians are not 
dangerous; they can only pull their hair out." 


The American smugglers, on the other hand, were careful not to 
drink, to remain alert and to have the upper hand in the event of a brawl 
or fight. 


—Above all, you don’t drink, I cried to Rémi, to be able to defend the 
Indians when these two disgusting men use their guns! They will have to 
be neutralized one way or another, or sent to hell. 


My words were horrible coming from a Christian woman. I ad- 
mit it, repent and beat my breast bitterly. Especially since I'm old and 
sick, today, about to enter the Gates of Eternity. Perhaps that is why I 
throw these mortifying words of penitential repentance on this paper of 
memories. And I know that soon, I will have to "pay the last bill", as my 
father used to say, because my future is behind my back, ready to stab 
me. I have always believed that I was justified in using violence while 
condemning it in others. What audacity! The spectacle was dreadful for 
my children, and I was very sorry to have brought them to these corrupt 
places, but it was too late. They were there and they witnessed the great 
human misery. I knew that the firewater (the adulterated Indian 
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whiskey?) was composed of one liter of pure alcohol to three liters of 
water. Traffickers colored the mixture with tea or chewing tobacco, gin- 
ger, and red pepper. They sometimes added blackstrap molasses to give 
it the engaging look of Hudson's Bay Company rum. This mixture was 
dangerous to the health of the Indians, whom the traders shamelessly 
soaked. The profits of these scoundrels were enormous. A pint bottle of 
this destructive mixture officially cost a pelu, a beaver pelt or its equiv- 
alent. But after a few pints, the consumer didn't know how much he had 
drunk. 


The feast (/a régale) took its course outside the fort, cautiously, 
through the wicket, but only the first "mouthful" was free to make "mouth 
water". To obtain a second glass, pelts and pemmican had to be brought 
in. Then, when their supplies were exhausted, the desperate scoundrels 
pushed all their possessions through the little window: their food, their 
tipi, their personal belongings; And then the smugglers threw open the 
gate to let their cayousse in: 


—And sometimes, they force their daughters and squaws in! said the 
smuggler, laughing aloud. 


I felt like vomiting in disgust when my husband translated this 
comment to me. A few hours later, the second smuggler exclaimed: 


—They have nothing left to pay! The pusher poles must be prepared! Get 
ready for the attack! 


—What does that mean? \ asked. 

—When they can no longer be sold alcohol, the drunken men, furious, 
try to climb the fence, and they have to be pushed back as quickly as 
possible with these poles to make them fall. 


When it was time to leave, the women surrendered their arms to 


27 @ Also known as draft whisky. 
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their men, and the latter, humiliated, also snatched the cartridges from 
them and began to fire. A few cannon shots over their heads drove them 
away. The traffickers avoided killing them unnecessarily, because then 
would come the need for revenge. The vendetta could thus last for a long 
time, and disrupt the sacrosanct illicit business. 


—If the Indians shoot flaming arrows, or persist in firing rifles, we will 
have to shoot to kill! shouted one of the two bandits. 


Rémi gave me a conniving glance that I didn't understand, not 
having grasped the meaning of the comment. We had planned to shoot 
the two scoundrels if they came to gun down the Indians. Some of the 
poor women who were able to do so dragged the drunken men behind 
some bushes to let them sleep. 


The next day, with only a severe headache, those who had not 
left the day before, humiliated, returned home after having received 
something to eat. The scoundrels didn't want them to stay in the way 
forever. 


In the afternoon, the delivery contract fulfilled, we headed back 
to Rouge River ourselves, our throats knotted with deep disgust. 


After a few weeks of effort, life returned to normal for us, and 
our children went back to school with courage and perseverance. One 
day in 1870, Albertine, who was a regular attendee of the Ecole des So- 
aurs Grises of Saint-Boniface, announced: 


—Mom and Dad, on the occasion of Bishop Clut's visit?", the theatre 
group of our school performs "Un dernier Souvenir de la Patrie", a play 


27! @Isidore Clut was an Oblate priest of Mary Immaculate from Marseilles. He was born on Febru- 
ary 4, 1832 in Saint-Rambert-d'Albon (Dréme), France. He was the son of Nicolas Clut and Elisa- 
beth Guillermet, farmers. He died on 9 July 1903 at the mission of Saint-Bernard, at Grouard, on the 
shores of Little Slave Lake, 450 km NNE of Edmonton, Alberta. 
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written by Sister Malvina Colette?”. 


—And I suppose you'd like to go? 


—Yes, especially since my friends Elise Delorme and Henriette Bruyére 
are playing parts. 


—Ah, I see! 
—But... I'd love you to come too! 


This is how our family attended the first play that was performed 
in the West. And she was French. 


272 eMalvina COLETTE (1838-1925). Born in Verchéres (Québec), from Francois-Xavier CO- 
LETTE and Zoé BLANCHARD. She entered the Sceurs Grises convent in 1856. She was sent to 
Saint-Boniface in 1868 as a teacher. She initiated her students to theatre. She was the first female 
author in the Nortwest, She returned to Montréal in 1876 and died 49 years later. 
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Chapter 53 
Montana's Outlaws 


In 1873, when we were crossing the Monts-des-Cyprés to satisfy 
a mail freight contract, we decided to camp near a group of Assiniboine 
tipis, some distance from Métis houses whose hospitable occupants were 
related to Rémi’s family, I can't remember exactly how, but it was prob- 
ably through a coureur-de-bois who had come twenty years earlier to the 
Wild West. and who had thrown his genes into this region before taking 
an Indian wife there in the country way. Lucas was 17 years old at the 
time, and he was a sturdy lad like his father. Elizabeth, a year older, was 
no less agile. As for 14-year-old Albertine, her lynx eyes, blue and spar- 
kling with life, as well as the precision of her shooting, could provide us 
with significant support in case of need. 


At dawn, we slept in our two carts tied horizontally to trees for 
greater stability. Our animals were themselves restrained by ten-meter 
lanyards, allowing them to graze comfortably on the lush grass. We put 
a leather hood on one and the canvas on the other, in the unlikely event 
of rain. 


Suddenly, a noise woke me up. I kicked off the buffalo robe I’d 
been using as a blanket and peered through a crack in the disjointed 
planks of the solid wood sideboards. I’d added to the clerestory side- 
boards of the Red River. It was a gang of sixteen traffickers, presumably 
from Montana. They were armed to the teeth. The gang had set up what 
looked like a "flying counter" with a star-spangled banner on top of it, in 
the immediate vicinity of the tipis. Two large tarpaulin-covered wagons, 
to which the cayousses (cayuse) remained harnessed, were waiting there. 
They were probably loaded with a heavy cargo of adulterated firewater, 
but also, perhaps, empty to carry the booty which they intended to steal 
from the Indians. 


—Luc! Elise! Albertine! Wake up! 1 whispered to the nearby cart in 
which our children were sleeping. 
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—Yes, replied Lucas, whose sleep had always been lighter. 


—There are smugglers about. Let's get our weapons ready. They are six- 
teen and we are five only, but we have the benefit of surprise. Don't show 
yourselves! Get your weapons ready! 


—Ye, mother! replied three breaths in the nearby cart. 


I knew that these individuals supplied their bad booze to every- 
one, until they were dead drunk. After that, they’d make off with every- 
thing that was in and out of the tipis: pemmican, pelts, weapons, horses, 
oxen... and disappeared into the Prairie. Our five horses and two draught 
oxen were likely to be stolen in the process. Our objective was, therefore, 
as well as protection of these harmless Indians, a genuine case of self- 
defense, for to remain unmounted in the desert looked like an inescapable 
death sentence. 


This kind of theft was not uncommon in the westernmost mar- 
gins of this country, which were still unpoliced, because the Mounted 
Police were only created that year, in the wake of this very case. The 
word "flying" in the expression flying counter meant traveling, itinerant, 
in this particular event, the Montanese goal was different. I found out 
later. These people were posing as traffickers in order to facilitate their 
revenge. In reality, they had come to exact bloody reprisals against the 
Indians, who, according to their mistaken opinion, had stolen some 
horses from them the day before in neighboring Montana. 


When the Indians were all drunk, the Montanese, who for the 
most part had not been able to help drinking themselves, began to insult 
them and accuse them of theft. Being arrived the afternoon, we would 
later be convinced that it couldn’t have been that group of Indians to 
commit the mischief that night in neighboring Montana, since we had 
spent the vigil with them. In a few seconds we were all in firing position, 
but we were careful to keep the barrels of our rifles hidden. Maybe one 
of us would be killed! It was a risk worth taking. If we had been certain, 
we would probably have tried to flee; certainly without success. I often 
thought about this horrible possibility. Especially when we had our three 
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children with us. Therefore, it is desirable to ignore the hour of our death. 
So, you can get up on that day with as much pleasure as any other. What 
a torture it would be if we knew that we were going to die at 11:45 a.m:! 


While my mind wandered in these fanciful warrens, the Mon- 
tanese opened fire on the drunken Assiniboine Indians and began to 
slaughter them. 


—Fire at will on those damned murderers! Let's crush this scum,... those 
stupid bugs! I cried, drunk with rage, feeling dimly that we were not quite 
following in the footsteps of the Lord who preached nonviolence. 


—It was then that I heard, coming from the neighbouring carriage, A|- 
bertine's critical voice: 


—Mother, you should be ashamed of yourself fot talking like that of hu- 
man beings! 


—I said fire at will! I haven't allowed anybody to lecture me, Albertine! 
—TI glanced at Rémi. He giggled as he loaded his gun. 


—Oh, you can laugh. When I think I was praying you like a holy man... 
at the time when I thought you were dead, you unfaithful! 


—Come on, Alexie, lache-moi les moccasins?” once and for all, he said. 


—Fire at will! 1 only replied, since I don't like to admit my faults; espe- 
cially when they are obvious. 


Our five rapid-firing Henry rifles immediately rained down a 
deadly hail of projectiles on the cowboys’ backs. With the help of alco- 
hol, it was a while before they realized that they themselves were the 
target of several guns. They saw their friends fall one after the other. 


273 Give me a break or get off my back. 
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Their minds, clouded by the fumes of alcohol, doubtless believed that 
Jupiter Fulgurator had unleashed his thunderbolt to punish them all for 
their crimes. Half of their numbers, eight out of sixteen, were already 
biting the dust (with bullets in their backs, like cowards) when the survi- 
vors realized, a little sobered by the slaughter, that they had to forget 
about their pride and flee as quickly as possible, abandoning their dead, 
if they wanted at least one survivor to be able to carry the sad news to 
Montana and their family. 


—What the hell is going on! cried the man who appeared to be their 
leader, before falling dead in his turn from a bullet in the temple. 


The last six eventually spotted where our shots were coming 
from. Three of them returned heavy fire for a few minutes, while the 
others stalled in a hurry. Then, realizing that we were well armed, and 
very determined to exterminate them to the last if necessary, the four 
outlaws who had not succumbed, thought it prudent to hastily embark 
two wounded men on the horses, and to flee, abandoning on the field 
their ten killed, their wagons and three or four pintos of excellent quality, 
which I handed over to some Assiniboine survivors. About forty Assini- 
boine were murdered for nothing. I advised the survivors to decamp as 
soon as possible with their cayousses, as these scums would soon return 
to continue the vendetta of their vendetta. 


A few days later, we had the unfortunate idea of going to Fort- 
Benton, Montana, to file a complaint with the American authorities. At 


our own risk. 


—TI don't think they'll be punished, murmured laconically Rémi, shaking 
his head. 


—Why not? asked our young Albertine. /t's not fair! 
—Yes I know. It's not fair, and we always have to fight for Justice, even 


if it's discouraging, I say. Three years ago, in the middle of January, the 
American cavalry, commanded by an inveterate drunkard, came along 
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the Maria River?",, very close to here, to massacre several hundred In- 
dians. 


—Why? asked Lucas. 


—Because a white settler named Clarke had been killed by a young In- 
dian. Clarke had swindled him out of several horses. 


—Oh, the fool! Elisabeth concluded. So, it's certainly not this time that 
they're going to punish white people, I think! 


Fort-Benton was a large rectangle made of clay bricks, rein- 
forced by two diagonal bastions. It was the old wooden Fort Lewis, 
erected on the south bank of the Missouri, which had been purchased by 
the Auguste and Pierre Chouteau family, and then floated in 1846 thirty 
kilometers upstream, to the limit of the navigable waters of the Upper 
Missouri, on the north shore, where it had been rebuilt to collect furs 
from Blackfoot trappers. Then the Chouteaus replaced the palisade with 
clay bricks. This trading fort had a large gate, near the northeast bastion, 
and a small gate at the rear with a wicket, for exchanging pelts with the 
Blackfoot. 


Be that as it may, our complaints and efforts yielded no noticea- 
ble results. The American authorities did not seem to wish to punish their 
settlers for crimes against the Indians. A few outlaws were arrested, but 
were soon released for lack of evidence! There was even talk of self- 
defense, given their heavy losses. 


—We're going back to Canada, but to deceive these murderers, we're 
going to march far enough east, following the Missouri to Maria River, 


Rémi suggested. 


—It will serve as a diversion, Albertine concluded. 


a eMajor Eugene Baker sent on duty commanded by General Sheridan. Maria's River or Marias 


River. Fort-Benton is 120*™ from the Canadian border. 
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We wanted to fool all would-be pursuers, as we feared revenge 
from these outlaws. We then followed the Maria River along which the 
massacre of the Clarke Affair had taken place. Our children rode far 
ahead. Rémi and I were moving forward, side by side, like lovers, at the 
pace of our horses. And a little poem flashed through my mind, the beau- 
tiful verses of which I had read at the school of one of my children. I 
don't remember who wrote it: 


"We were alone and walked dreaming, 
He and I, with our hair and thoughts in the wind.?7>" 


We thought that the Montanese would not dare to follow us to 
these odious places for fear of justified reprisals from the Blackfoot. But 
we were wrong. The four Montanese survivors had every intention of 
making us pay for our intervention, which had come to light during the 
aborted trial. They followed us and one night attacked our camp along 
the Maria's River. That evening, Lucas, who was only 17 years old, had 
taken his (watch) shift between midnight and 2:00 a.m. He was bound to 
keep his mind awake for the safety of all, but an irresistible sleep har- 
assed him relentlessly. The fear of reprisals had compelled us to keep a 
constant watch, night and day, since our arrival at Fort Benton. We knew 
that these outlaws would feel a tempting need to slaughter us, since we 
had taken the side of the Indians. Their rudimentary and instinctive minds 
regarded our choice as sheer treason. 


Around 1:00 a.m., therefore, my great Lucas saw a cigar ember 
floating in the night like an indelicate will-o'-the-wisp, followed by a 
great black shadow. The glowing luminosity was approaching over there. 
Every thirty seconds the embers grew brighter, no doubt as the sinister 
shadow that followed the glow was one of our men. Thanks to the silence 
of the night and a complicit draught, Lucas heard one of the shadows 
confirm, if need be, their criminal intentions: 


215 @This is a poem by Paul Verlaine (Poémes saturniens, 1866), which Alexie modified a little to 


adapt it to herself. 
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—These motherfucker Canucks, I am gonna blow their heads off !?° 


The scoundrels had doubtless drunk more than was necessary to 
give themselves courage, and, too confident in the concealing virtues of 
darkness, they approached without taking any further precautions. 


—Dad! Lucas whispered, shaking Remi's shoulder. Dad! The Montanese 
bandits are approaching. I see four shadows and one has a cigar! I heard 
one of them telling the other that they were going to "kill those damned 
Canadians! 


—Shoot! replied Rémi. 


As we grabbed our loaded guns ready to fire, Lucas shouldered, 
aimed at the embers, and, as it brightened, pulled the trigger: "Bang!" A 
long cry and several expletives, "Damnation!" prolonged the blast. The 
ember faded and the shadows disappeared together. Several shots rang 
out in the darkness: "Bang!" "Bang!" "Bang!" They were returning fire 
at random in our direction. Our horses neighed for a long time. Far, far 
away, the horses of the Montanese answered. I walked away to the side, 
whispering in French: 


—I'm going to outflank them on the right. Don't shoot in my direction... 
Under no circumstances! Got it? 


—Got it! Be careful, Mother! 
—Of course! 


In the silver sky, a cloud ablaze with the moon broke apart on 
the reefs of stars, like a firebrand in distress. The raging detonations pro- 
faned the ever-renewed beauty of the night, as well as the stillness of the 
darkness. Blackfoot no doubt pricked up their ears in their distant tipis, 
wondering if General Sheridan was not caught up in a new drunken and 


276 Canucks used to be a derogatory term for Canadians. It still refers to Canadians today. To ex- 
orcise the nickname, the Vancouver hockey team bears this name. 
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murderous madness. On our blind battlefield, everyone tried to discern 
their enemy in the shadows. I had taught my children to observe the night 
by looking next to the glow to make it easier to distinguish it. But with a 
rifle, there was no question of aiming close to the target to better hit it. I 
had positioned myself twenty yards to the left of the killers. Totally mo- 
tionless so as not to betray my presence, I kept my rifle aimed as I waited 
for the telltale flame of the enemy. Suddenly, a glimmer of light, I fired 
a single buckshot cartridge at its rear before dropping into the dry grass 
to change places. The response was immediate. A bullet passed not far 
from me, whistling like a snake. From a new position, I fired a second 
cartridge into the back of the flame of another rifle. A few seconds later, 
a half-bent shadow fled. 


—Cessez le feu! | said aloud, in French, into the night. 


—I think they have their money's worth. Let's go, replied Rémi. Let's 
break camp and sleep a little further away. They must have only one sur- 
vivor. 


—Could we prosecute him to make him pay for his attempted massacre?" 


—No, he won’t be punished for his intentions, | replied. We no longer 
have the pretext of self-defense! It's downright immoral! 


—Yet they say that the road to hell is paved with good intentions, retorted 
Albertine. So, I guess, for the bad ones, it's worse! 


Her comment reminded me of my mother and her uplifting 
words. Despite being 14 years old, the little scoundrel had a knack for 
shuffling cards and making us mistake bladders for lanterns. She would 
probably be a lawyer. 


—That's where the discussion ends! | said abruptly. We move our camp, 
and that's it! In any case, it may be a ruse on the part of the Montanese. 
It could be that they are waiting for us to come and check on their health 
before slaughtering us by surprise! 
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We didn't have any problems after that. The surviving bandit pre- 
sumably found his horse and inherited those of his deceased accomplices. 
When we returned to Canada, we made a detailed report to the Govern- 
ment in Ottawa on the massacre of the Assiniboine in the Cypress Moun- 
tains. I was later told that the story of this mass murder had contributed 
to the creation of the North-West Mounted Police. 


As a result, the following year, in 1874, while we were in these 
famous Cypress Mountains for a freight of mail-merchandise, Inspector 
Ephraim Brisebois, of the North-West Mounted Police, arrived at the 
confluence of the Bow and Elbow rivers to erect a fort for the mainte- 
nance of order, while his hierarchical superior, Assistant Commissioner 
James Macleod was building Fort Macleod farther south. 


Brisebois, for his part, chose the foundations of an old fort that 
was still visible, on the site where, in 1751, had been erected by the 
French a trading fort named Fort-La-Jonquiére””’. In September 1874, 
therefore, he began to build a large stockade of fir trunks, which his men, 
all French Canadians, had cut in the Rocky Mountains and that arrived 
at the site of the construction by flotation in the tumultuous waters of the 
Bow River (Riviére-a-l'Arc). It was necessary to hurry before the coming 
of winter, which is so severe in these arid regions. As a result, the flank- 
ing bastions were postponed. Instead, he made a small advance in each 
corner that allowed the faces of the palisade to be beaten in case of attack. 
Inspector Brisebois quickly built barracks and stores, which would allow 
Christmas to be celebrated indoors rather than in tents. 


Thus, with his 150 gendarmes from the French-speaking squad- 
ron, Brisebois, in the middle of the land of American outlaws, tried to 
buy Fort Whoop-Up, but could not afford it for lack of funds?’*. The 


277 eIn honour of Jacques-Pierre de Taffanel, Marquis de La Jonquiére, a Tarnais who died at Que- 


bec, Governor of New France from 1749 to 1752. A Quebec town was also named after him in 1850, 
on the shores of Lac-Saint-Jean. In 2002, Jonqui¢re became one of the boroughs of Saguenay, a 
regrouping municipality. 

278 @As I recall, the outlaws wanted $25,000 and the Mounted Police could only offer them $10,000 
USD. Ephraim Brisebois [1850-1890] was an288 adventurer. At the age of 17, during part of the 
American Civil War, he had fought in the Northern Army along with a large number of French 
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following spring Macleod built Fort Walsh in the Cypress Mountains, 
only two kilometers from the site of the massacre of the Assiniboine just 
mentioned. Thus, with these forts keeping watch over the liquor outlaws, 
hostile Blackfoot, and Sioux refugees from the United States where they 
were being chased by American cavalry, the country regained some rel- 
ative calm. The Mounted Police began to seize the stationary and itiner- 
ant trading posts, their pelts, and to dump the adulterated liquor in the 
tall grass of the prairie everywhere. Outlaws were captured, tried, and 
sentenced to 6 months in prison and a $200 fine. 


The wealthy wholesale merchants of Fort-Benton, south of the 
border, who choreographed from afar the embezzlement of these outlaws 
and their spoiled liquor, tried, in the name of the sacrosanct freedom of 
trade, to get President Ulysses Grant to intervene to force us to tolerate 
the presence of these thugs and their lethal products. But General Grant 
refused for once to send his cavalry to bring the colonial government of 
Canada to its knees. As a result, within a few months, the outlaws were 
driven back to their homeland. 


Thus, Calgary should have been called Brisebois, as its builder 
had christened it, but Assistant Commissionaire Macleod, who had given 
his own name to a fort, changed Brisebois to Calgary, after the Scottish 
village where his own wife was born. This was a violation of the custom 
according to which the chief gave his name to the fort he built. Furious, 
Inspector Brisebois refused this iniquity and persisted in naming his fort 
after him. Macleod?” dismissed him for insubordination, rather than 
grant him justice. 


—Mother! gendarmes are there to ensure that justice is respected! 


Canadians. From 1868 to 1870 he had enlisted in Rome in a regiment of Papal Zouaves. By 1873 
he had become an officer in the newly formed Mounted Police, now known as the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

279 @James F. Macleod, a Scotsman born in 1836 on an island in Scotland, came to Canada at the 
age of 9 in 1845. With the patronage of politicians such as John B. Robinson, mayor of Toronto and 
later lieutenant governor of Ontario, and William W. Baldwin, an Irish-born Irishman and member 
of Parliament for Upper Canada, Macleod was able to find the means to get an education, then to 
become a militia officer, lawyer, mounted police officer, magistrate, judge, and finally politician. 
Cronyism served as a driving force in his career. 
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Albertine said to me on this occasion. How is that possible? 


To prevent Inspector Brisebois from challenging the merits of 
this abuse of power, Macleod added another fictitious ground, incompe- 
tence, for it is an abstract opinion that is difficult to refute. For my part, 
I was very sorry for Inspector Brisebois, whom I had seen at work, for 
he was a man of great worth. Macleod, an immigrant from a Scottish 
nation heavily persecuted by its neighbour to the south, could not find 
enough moral loftiness and generosity to grant justice to Brisebois, who 
was also a member of a people oppressed by the same oppressor. 


Fort-Brisebois (Fort-Calgary) in 1878. (Priv. Coll.) 
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Chapter 54 
Tribulations on the Prairies 


In the third part of the nineteenth century, when the West had 
become a Canadian territory, adulterated liquor traffickers and gross in- 
justices by federal authorities were not the only calamities that afflicted 
us on the Canadian Prairies. Wolf killers, whom the Americans called 
wolfers, behaved like predators themselves, forcing Rémi and me to 
travel only armed to the teeth. These wolfers were actually bounty hunt- 
ers who killed wolves for the sum offered by their government. They 
exterminated them with guns, traps, or poisoned buffalo carcasses. All 
they had to do was find the wolf corpses and cut off their ears, which 
were used as evidence to collect their bounties. Armed with rapid-fire 
rifles, they were also the implacable enemies of the liquor and arms traf- 
fickers, who fraudulently supplied the Indians. However, they hated 
them, as it was not uncommon for their dogs (and even their own fami- 
lies) to be poisoned by ingesting meat from bison carcasses contaminated 
with strychnine. The Indians systematically massacred these evildoers 
after witnessing with horror the muscle spasms and death by asphyxia- 
tion of their own children who had eaten dead buffalo meat. 


As a result, the wolfers killed traders who sold rapid-fire rifles 
to the Indians, such as the Henrys with pump-shots now known as Win- 
chesters; which enabled the natives to defend themselves effectively 
against all these well-armed scoundrels. The dispersed presence of the 
Mounted Police made it possible, through out the West to remain a piti- 
less hell for a long time. We were most afraid of this influx of European 
immigrants fleeing from the incessant wars and misery in which they 
were languishing in their own country, and who brought all their violence 
to our country. All those English, German, Italian, and other refugees, 
who deserted their own land because they found ours more attractive 
(otherwise they would have remained there), were in no hurry but to es- 
tablish in their new country all the abuses they had fled from. These suc- 
cessive waves of humanity completely upset our fragile demographic 
balance and changed our customs and our way of life. 
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In the face of this barbarism that plagued the Great Plains of the 
West, we always had to be willing to cross swords. That's why I only felt 
safe with my husband and three children, all heavily armed. 


After the almost final cessation of the liquor traffic?®” during the 
last quarter century, opium made a still more important entrance into the 
market of artificial paradises. The British East India Co. (the very com- 
pany that sparked the American Revolution), greedy for miraculous prof- 
its for its wealthy aristocratic shareholders, produced this drug on an in- 
dustrial scale in its distant colony of Bengal. 


280 @ Shutdown that began with the creation of the Mounted Police and remained in effect until the 
end of the Prohibition. In the case of the British East India Co., one cannot help but compare it to 
the Medellin Cartel in Colombia, which also manufactures drugs and exports them to the United 
States. Except that the Colombian war fleet could not impose it on the United States, just as the 
Royal Navy forced Imperial China to legalize the drug to the point that even the Imperial Court was 
contaminated. 
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Chapitre 55 
Back East. 


Ever since our great defeat at Batoche (1885) by Colonial troops, 
who were burning with an exacerbated fanaticism, I had been nourishing 
the project of reconnecting with my Past, which had been greatly ideal- 
ized by the distance. I wanted to go back to my fraternal roots by paying 
a visit to my original family living around Lac-Saint-Jean. My goal was 
to create as close a bond as possible between these cousins and my chil- 
dren, who are so far away from our Quebec motherland. After studying 
at the Collége francophone de Saint-Boniface, Lucas became an auc- 
tioneer. He ran auctions all over the West and even in the United States. 
There was no one like him to master with talent the double-speaking of 
the auctioneers. Armed with this relevant talent in which he excelled, he 
even considered entering politics. For my part, I had always encouraged 
him to choose a profession that would give him complete satisfaction: 


—It's better to aim for the stars if you want to at least end up in the moon! 
I often told him to encourage him to achieve his ambitions. 


—Don't talk to me about it, Mother! Lucas invariably replied. J wish I 
didn't get stuck in the moon! I’m already quite distracted! 


This phrase about the stars was also an image that my dear 
mother was particularly fond of, and she had regained her privileged 
place in my mind. Her only ambition being Paradise, she probably 
thought that the stars were closer to her sublime ideal! 


Our West was changing at breakneck speed. As early as 1881, 
when the buffalo was a distant memory in the depths of our nostalgia, a 
railway reached the heart of Red River, La Fourche, now Winnipeg. In 
1883, the steel rails hit "Brisebois"... oh! Excuse me... Calgary! All along 
the tracks were mountains of buffalo bones collected by poor barefoot 
men eager to earn a few pennies. Thus, a place called Pile-d'Os, or Pile 
of bones, was, at the request of Princess Louise, renamed Regina in honor 
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of the Queen of England”*!. 


I was therefore able to convince myself to take the train. For, it 
was out of the question, at my venerable and vulnerable age, to repeat 
this arduous journey by canoe again, even as a fare-paying passenger. I 
was dangerously close to seventy springs... or "Winters" I should say, 
because, unlike the Gregorian year, this fourth season of life is the last. 
The railroad had given the coup de grace to coureurs-de-bois, coureurs- 
de-bois, canoe trips, to mortal dangers of rapids, and to the terrible por- 
tages. All our "coureurs-de-bois" buried on the banks of the rapids were 
for ever forgotten. 


In 1899, at the age of 67, I returned to Quebec, "my hands in my 
pockets of my lost illusions." My life could be summed up as a short 
series of great disappointments separated by a multitude of brief happi- 
nesses. My dear children: Elisabeth, Lucas and Albertine were 45, 44 and 
42 years old, respectively. I took the train for the first time from the Win- 
nipeg train station to Calgary where our three children would join us with 
their families. We would pass through Winnipeg again on our way to 
Portage-du-Rat (which became Kenora), Fort William (Thunder Bay), 
Sudbury, and Bytown (now Ottawa), Montreal, Quebec City and finally 
the Riviére-aux-Rats, which became Chicoutimi. Its namesake in Riviere 
Rouge had taken the harmonious name of Saint-Pierre-Jolys”®”. Only the 
river had kept the old name. 


The Winnipeg-Calgary train had just arrived from Montreal. It 
was crowded with a multitude of Europeans coming to populate the 


281 eLouise, Caroline, Alberta of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Duchess of Argyll, 4th daughter of Queen 
Victoria, and wife of the Governor General of Canada, the Scotsman John Campbell, Marquess of 
Lorne and Duke of Argyll. She condescended to give her first name to Lake Louise in Alberta (for- 
merly Lac des Petits-Poissons), and to Louiseville (formerly the village of Riviére-du-Loup) in Que- 
bec. She gave her third name to the province of Alberta. And, during a visit to Canada, when her 
train stopped at Pile-d'Os (of buffalo), she decreed that this station should henceforth be named 
Regina in honour of her mother, and would be the capital of Saskatchewan. A town in British Co- 
lumbia took the name of his father, Prince Rupert. The royal family's monopolization of topograph- 
ical onomastics was becoming sickly. 

282 @ The French Father Jean-Marie-Arthur Jolys was the first priest of the parish of Saint-Pierre. 
This is the origin of this name. This clergyman was born on August 12, 1854 in Muzillac, Brittany 
(France), where René Bazin set his novel Magnificat. 
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West. I struggled to find seats in a crowded car. Here was a poor human- 
ity that had left the warlike Europe, which closed the nineteenth century 
with a frenzied arms race. The twentieth century did not bode well. Ger- 
many had just unified, discovered itself to be powerful, and wanted to 
build up a colonial empire. Thus, this country was building battleships 
by the dozen, and England, terrified at the idea of being left behind in the 
naval field, had assumed the ruinous attitude of building two battle- 
ships”*® for each of those launched by the Second Reich. For this, the 
country sacrificed its poor, its unfortunate, its orphans and its outcasts 
who were sent as quickly as possible to Canada. 


So, on this train to Calgary, were crowds of poor people, over- 
loaded with many of the most heterogeneous luggage. 


—We are Mennonites, explained a man with a deep German accent who 
accompanied women dressed in old-fashioned costumes. We come from 
Prussia where we fled religious persecution. We had moved to the United 
States, but we decided to come and live in Canada, which is said to be 
more tolerant. 


A woman surrounded by blond children says as she rolls her [R]: 


—We have just arrived from Russia, where we fled religious persecution. 
We are Doukhobores. 


—We are English Catholics and we come from Liverpool, says a young 
English immigrant with a disability. We are fleeing the religious perse- 
cution of the Test Act. 


—But the Test Act was abolished in 1829... 


—Officially, yes! But the spirit remains. We’re asked our religion at 
every turn, and if you tell the truth, you’re denied jobs! So we hope to 
rebuild our lives in the West, which is opening up to immigration. 


°83 @The famous dreadnoughts. 
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—We are Eastern European Jews. We fled to England after the terrible 
pogroms organized by the Tsar of Russia. But anti-Semitism was fer- 
menting in Europe, and there was talk of terrifying laws to prevent the 
arrival of Jewish refugees”**, 


I was stunned to see these thousands of European immigrants, 
all these persecuted poor people, all those reprobate, victims of so much 
turpitude, oppressed by human stupidity and by the congenital selfish- 
ness of their degenerate monarchs. All these humble people, victims in 
Europe of unbridled, delirious capitalism. Capitalism was a sad recur- 
rence of slavery which, at least, did not starve its victims to death. And 
this all-encompassing evil spawned its own epidemic mutations: interna- 
tional socialism, and then, to counteract the latter, an even more satanic 
perversion, in the chain of criminal utopias, National Socialism”*. 


All these poor immigrants came to my Prairies, to my West, in- 
vited and subsidized by the Canadian Government, through my own 
taxes. They came to occupy the territories of the Métis, who were denied 
ownership titles by the racist colonial government of John A. Mcdonald. 
The Indians too were forced to abandon their way of life to allow these 
newcomers to live according to their own exotic traditions. Like life- 
thieves, they came to carve out their own existence in our raw flesh, in 
our land. The world is like a human being. He is born, lives and eventu- 
ally perishes. Such is our Western World?**! 


We were crossing regions I knew to have sweated and suffered 
misery along their rapids and portage routes. I would tell my dear chil- 
dren all those past sufferings. As I traveled along some of the waterways 
on the road to Montreal, I thought of the thousands of coureurs-de-bois 
and voyageurs whose bleached skeletons dotted the banks. I also noticed 
a few dilapidated wood crosses that stubbornly persisted in keeping their 


284 @This law, called The Aliens Act, was finally passed by the Parliament in London in 1905. 


eThat is, Nazism. 

eThis sentence is particularly true at the beginning of this 21st century, when the Christian civi- 
lization of Western Europe is being drowned out by the Muslim invasion, at the behest of the Euro- 
pean Left Wing intent on destroying capitalism. 
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heads high at the edge of the rapids, next to multicolored flowers, yellow, 
blue, green, white. They had grown to celebrate these ancient Canadians, 
and attracted even more beautiful butterflies. The oars had been stolen. 
All those brave Laframboise, Beauséjour, Laflamme, Tremblay, 
Chapdelaine, Beausoleil... had given their lives for the well-being of a 
few aristocrats, who had no idea they were blood-drinkers; and who, by 
the way, didn't want to know it: 


—My grandparents made their fortune in the fur business, they could say 
with pride. They had invested heavily in the famous Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany. Those were the good times! The returns were very juicy! Guineas 
of gold rained down heavily. 


The Company knew where to find money, among the poor, the 
Métis, the Indians, and the voyageurs, for, even if they had little, there 
were plenty of them... to compensate. All these "fur voyageurs" had criss- 
crossed North America, and their genes, scattered here and there along 
the way, had disseminated boldness, courage, audacity, intrepidity, with 
such profusion and generosity, that there is not a single inhabitant today 
born on this continent, north of the Rio Grande, which does not have in 
its fibers some of the talent of these Canadian voyageurs. 


All along the way, most of the place names had been anglicized. 
Towns, too, had metamorphosed. Montreal was still Canada's metropo- 
lis, but its 60,000 inhabitants had become 260,000. At last, Canada had 
a national currency, the dollar, to develop trade with its American neigh- 
bors; and England had lost its hegemonic control over us and its devas- 
tating role in our economic development”®’. The migratory hemorrhage 
of French-Canadians to the United States had finally slowed, but the 
Francophones, who made up half of Canada's population when I left 
Quebec, were now only a quarter. During the 50 years I spent in the West, 
600,000 French-speaking Quebecers had emigrated to the United States. 
As a result, Quebec had only 1,600,000 inhabitants compared to 
2,200,000 in Ontario. With these 600,000 souls vanished in time, we 


°87 @On the other hand, Britain used and abused Canadian blood during the two World Wars of the 
twentieth century in proportions 3 to 4 times greater than the blood of the motherland. 
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could have Frenchified the West. But the Federal Government was very 
careful not to let that happen. It managed to facilitate the arrival of British 
while at the same time curbing that of the French. It was paradoxically 
more expensive to travel from Montreal to Winnipeg than from Liver- 
pool to Winnipeg, via Montreal, thanks to Canadian government subsi- 
dies. Cynical to the end, the colonial government made Francophones 
pay for the anglicization of the West. 


Even though schooling was not compulsory, more than half of 
the inhabitants could read and write, whereas they were the exception 
when I left. Occasionally, very rarely, in fact, a car was seen on the streets 
of Montreal. All the other cars were still horse-drawn. I was very happy 
about it, because these cars were so noisy, so suffocating with their poi- 
sonous breath, so dangerous for pedestrians... that they put my nerves on 
edge, and I was furious to see that all these drivers who tortured our ear- 
drums and lungs, looked so proud at the wheel of their blazing machine. 


On the other hand, life seemed easier to me, wherever I went, 
thanks to economic development; the restrictive laws of the Metropolis 
having been repealed”*’, a powerful agriculture and a solid processing 
industry were now flourishing. People in the big cities had running water, 
sewerage, mail delivery and electricity. But the countryside had changed 
little. 


And then, we arrived in Montreal, which had become a bound- 
less city. I wanted, of course, to see the Hotel Rosco again. It still existed, 
but had been totally renovated. We were able to rent out three rooms. 
The rooms had been enlarged... and so were the prices. Wonder of won- 
ders, we only had to turn a switch to fill our rooms with a violent light 
that allowed us to read as easily as in direct sunlight. In the beginning, 
my grandchildren, Marie-Louise, Georges, Marius and Solange kept 
turning them on and off, just for fun. 


—Abracadabra! Let the magic sun rise! they said, turning the porcelain 


288 e Those laws which artificially kept us in poverty by prohibiting us from manufacturing any- 


thing that could compete with England. 
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knob that squeaked under their fingers. 


They had a lot of fun, but after a few minutes they had to be 
stopped; Their game was becoming horrifying. The clientele had 
changed too, by the way. The phthisic and the desperate had disappeared, 
driven away by these exorbitant prices, into other, less favored parts of 
town. 


—But, I was told on admission, tuberculosis continues to wreak havoc 
on our population. It is still the leading cause of death in the country. 


I thought of all those poor unfortunate wretches, those suffering 
faces, the glassy eyes of the dying, all those desperate people who had 
left this earth without a trace, as if they’d never existed. I also wanted to 
revisit the tavern where I’d worked before becoming a coureur-de-bois. 
But it was gone. It had become an uninteresting haberdashery. And the 
haberdasher, imbued with respectability, felt obliged to feign some 
shame at treading the same pavement as all those drunkards who still 
populated my memories, and who had thoughtlessly given up their health 
and their lives for the pleasure of drinking. And what had become of my 
dear dog Malou? I’d hoped to see again the place where he lay down to 
watch the customers. Another fragment of my past that had vanished! 
The world became strange and alien to me; perhaps to make death less 
undesirable for me. 


Montreal’s streets were beginning to be lit by electricity, 
whereas gas had dominated in my day. Electricity had also brought 
streetcars. The telephone was popular; however, only the rich could af- 
ford it. The port was more crowded than ever with sailing vessels, but 
most also had engines. All these changes in French Canadian life*’ 
amazed me greatly. My dear children and my adorable grandchildren 
would utter Oh! and Ah! when I described to them the city of yesteryear, 
in the days of my childhood. They felt as if I had stepped out of 


289 @ Who were soon to become Quebecers, thus abandoning the Canadian 
name to the Anglophones. 
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prehistory. 


—Quebec City, says the hotel receptionist, has changed even more. 
There is a beautiful castle. 


I, too, had changed my appearance, but thanks to God I had be- 
come short-sighted and farsighted, and as a result, I could only guess the 
extent of the damage. Nature had taken pity on me by weakening my 
vision to spare me some of the agonies of old age. We strolled through 
the streets of Montreal, and, to my great pleasure, I realized that some 
things had remained the same, especially in the hearts of Quebecers. The 
spirit of my my people seemed unchanged. A simple injustice filled the 
streets with angry mutineers brandishing gnarled sticks and flags of 1789 
and 1837, amid patriotic refrains: 


"Let unclean blaad water awk furrows!" 


On the very first evening of our stay in Montreal, an tumult of 
angry crowds reached us from Place d'Armes. The children wanted to go 
and see. In the main square, fights were taking place between pro and 
anti-Boer War rioters. That's all the town talked about. 


—The Boers, the hotelier explained to me that evening, are Dutch people 
who live in South Africa. They were farmers and lived peacefully. Until 
the day they discovered gold and diamonds on their land. So, the politi- 
cians in England, in the pay of the wealthy City financiers, decided to 
send an army to invade their country and steal their mines. 


—It seems that this English invasion army have invented horrible camps 
which they call "concentration camps", in which they lock up Dutch men, 
women and children. They are dying there by the tens of thousands, 
added an overexcited passer-by. 


—I see. But what have the Canadians got to do with it? 


—Britain is demanding that Canada send a contingent. But we refuse to 
go and fight against these little people, and that infuriates the Anglo- 
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Canadians. 


—TIf the Anglo-Saxon nations want to make common cause for criminal 
purposes, they shouldn’t count on us, added a hotel guest. 


The next day, 2,000 Montrealers, manipulated by the racist 
newspaper The Gazette?”’, improvised a violent demonstration. They 
looted the premises of the Francophone newspapers opposing to the war: 
LA PATRIE, LE JOURNAL, LA PRESSE, and then they ransacked the Hétel de 
Ville and the Palais de Justice. Everywhere the angry Orangemen low- 
ered the tricolour to hoist the Union Jack. 


—Look over there! Marie-Louise shouted. 


At the end ofa street, a crowd of French-speaking students were 
counter-demonstrating. They tore down the Union Kack, and a street bat- 
tle ensued. Finally, after a fierce fight, the McGill University students 
were routed. 


—Let's get out of here! cried little Solange. 


—Montrealers have no more peace than the French-Meétis from Red 
River or Saskatchewan! commented Georges, my dear grandson. 


—We’'d have been better to stay out West," added Marie-Louise, my 
granddaughter, whom we nicknamed Manou. /'m starting to miss my 
Prairies! 


For my part, I was proud to belong to a nation whose blood 
boiled in the fire of injustice! Why was the world so insane? I thought 
back to 1885, when the federal army wanted to exterminate us and Louis 
Riel's last French Métis at Batoche, in a diabolical war, plotted and or- 
chestrated by Prime Minister John A. Macdonald himself?*!. We were 


2 eThe English-language newspaper The Gazette still exists. But his objectivity is now total; or 


almost. 


291 @ As said earlier, Canadian Prime Minister John A. Macdonald's paid agitators in the West (such 
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fighting for Democracy, for Liberty, Equality and even Fraternity among 
men. 


The next morning, we took the train to Quebec City at Victoria 
Station. But we were advised that it would be easier to get to Chicoutimi 
by taking the mining and forestry railroad, which, through the woods, 
crossed the Laurentians to Chambord via Riviére-a-Pierre. The line had 
just been extended to Chicoutimi. I promised myself that I’d see Quebec 
City again when I got back, for, the receptionist at the Hotel Rosco had 
said, a magnificent castle had been built there: 


—It's called Chdteau-Frontenac. It dominates the Haute-Ville and the 
whole region. 


—How old is Chateau-Frontenac? | asked a railwayman. 
—From 1893. It's brand new! 


—lIt’s well worth. Well come back! said Georges. I'm not going to go 
through Quebec City! 


—We'll stop on the way back," I replied. 


as Lawrence Clarke) who encouraged Louis Riel to revolt, and at the same time warned John A. 
Macdonald to prepare the Canadian army invasion. (Read 1885, Metis Rebellion or Government 
Conspiracy? by Don McLean, ISBN 0-919143-17-2,243 
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Chapter 56 
Chicoutimi. 


Two days later, we reached Chicoutimi?””. 


—Nothing to do with the group of cabins that made up Riviére-aux-Rats 
in 1849, I explained to my children and grandchildren who had so often 
heard of this region as a lost paradise. 


We went to take rooms at the Hétel Chateau-Saguenay which 
had also just been completed a year earlier. 


—Everything look new here! commented Marius, picking up a local pa- 
per, LE PROGRES DU SAGUENAY, lying on a table. 


We immediately set out to find the survivors of my family. In 
all, only four brothers and sisters remained, and a multitude of nephews 
and grandnephews who had spread throughout the region. My poor father 
had died in 1875, and my sainted mother had passed away ten years later, 
just as I was fighting the colonial army in Saskatchewan. I went to the 
cemetery on Rue Racine to lay flowers on their grave, a stone's throw 
from the hospital. My brother told me that they had only once heard of 
me from the priest of La Malbaie, who had taken me in one night; then 
nothing! 


That evening, in front of the fire, I wept as I wrote them a long 
letter, full of bitter tears of repentance, to ask their forgiveness for having 
left them so abruptly. Then I held the letter over the flames. Each fiber 
of paper then rose up the chimney and flew up to the sky to let them know 
the depths of my remorse. That night, , unbeknownst to my family, I de- 
cided to stay in Chicoutimi and let everyone head back West. I wanted 


°° eChicoutimi (also spelled Chic8timi), a word of Montagnais origin meaning "the place where 


the deep waters end," It is at this level that the Saguenay becomes shallower upstream. 
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to be buried here, next to my dear parents, in the land of my ancestors. 


—From now on, I'll stay with you! I told them with conviction the next 
day, as I gazed through tears of repentance at the cold granite tombstone 
under which lay my parents and several of my siblings, brothers and sis- 
ters. 


—I realize today that this decision was the second elopement of my life. 
It was, in fact, the second time that I left my family, my dear children, for 
reasons quite incomprehensible to the average person, and even for my- 


self. 


My old Rémi decided to stay by my side. He, so faithful, espe- 
cially since our second marriage, invariably ready to sacrifice and resign 
himself so as not to displease my frenzied selfishness and to escape my 
verbal violence and horrible temper. This is how I compel him to act 
according to my will. I confess it with shame, unable to resist the drug of 
tyranny. We made ourselves as comfortably as possible in a furnished 
apartment. Only one old house had survived the city's adolescence and 
growth. Although recently renovated, it resembled what it had been in 
my childhood. I spent a long time observing this mausoleum, this cata- 
falque of my early years, questioning it about our shared past so that it 
would rekindle in me the embers of memory that were perhaps still smol- 
dering under the ashes of oblivion. Old objects respond easily and elo- 
quently if you know how to ask them the right questions. 


—TI have seen so many things, it replied, that I am, in a way, the town’s 
heroine. I know that every hero ends up as a windbag old-timer, but I'll 
try not to exasperate you. Young people aren't interested in me anymore, 
only old men like you still find some interest in my presence. And specu- 
lators too... 


—You’ve got common sense for both of us, but you’re a little tactless\" 1 
replied to this old house. It's true that old age has turned you into a beau- 
tiful vintage monument and me into a ruin. But that's no reason to call 
me an old man! 
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Having said this, I cut short and moved on, because the 
Chicoutimians”” were beginning to look at me with a touch of curiosity 
as I spoke aloud. Towards the end of the summer, the rest of the family 
returned to the West. I promised to visit them every year with Rémi. But 
this was another empty promise that was never fulfilled. 


Alone with my beloved Rémi, the love of my life, I began to 
write the story of my long and perilous existence, which I had to drink 
again to the dregs. It remained inexorably in my heart like an indigestible 
meal, with its cohort of burns, belches, and nausea. All I had to do was 
sit back in my rocking chair, and the bubbles of my memories, thus cra- 
dled, would come back to life like those of a Champagne nectar shaken 
in its glass. It tasted like gall and gave you the next day's headaches, even 
if I stuffed it with bouquets of metaphors as elegant as the eagle feather 
headdress of the young Sioux chief who had come to die in front of my 
trench at Grand-Coteau. These metaphors are the funeral wreaths of my 
life. 


Oddly enough, my mind remains haunted, obsessed by the Hud- 
son's Bay Company. This company had tyrannized us, and reminiscences 
of its misdeeds still plague me. I am amazed to find in books, historians 
who show admiration for this progeny whose work of civilization was 
totally null and void, because it prevented the economic development of 
the West. It acted towards us like a labrit with his flock of sheep, but with 
the addition of greed and rapacity. 


The "Company" still takes revenge even today by cluttering up 
my nightly rests with nightmares, like a perverse stepmother. In the hours 
of the night, I see again this Métis civilization of the West vanished like 
snow under the breath of spring chinouk. I have not dared to face in these 
pages the last battles of the Métis, in which we all played an active part, 


78 e] will not enter into the great local controversy as to whether to say Chicoutimien, Chékouti- 


mien, Chicoutimois, Chicoutimeux, Chicoutimiaux or Chicoutiminois. It was 1900 and it was their 
only bone of contention at a time when there was a dispute in Quebec City and Montreal at the same 
time about Canadian participation in the Boer War. Happy Chicoutimians! The problem has now 
been solved since the city has changed its name. It is called Saguenay, after the name of the fjord on 
which it is bordered. 
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Rémi and our dear children, the fruit of our love. It was an unforgettable 
and terrible ordeal for us. And it’s impossible for me to think back on it 
today, without feeling immersed into an infinite sadness, a melancholy 
that pulls me from my sleep at night. One day, perhaps, if I find the heart 
for it, I’ try, with Rémi's help, to write the story of our struggle against 
injustice, and for democracy in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, a fight that 
has left us a shipwrecked people. I'll also tell the story of how Canadian 
Prime Minister John A. Mcdonald's satanic spy encouraged us to revolt 
(in 1884) while informing the Canadian government so that the colonial 
army could come and destroy us”. If God grants me more time! All 
these obsessions sow insomnia, destructive anguish, and neurasthenia. 
That’s why, in the evenings, as an antidote, I force myself to close my 
eyes and distract my mind with happy memories: I listen to the West that 
still lives in my heart when the specter of Batoche fades, finally runs out 
of breath and dissolves, and my mind, finally exorcised, can savor the 
ineffable delights of enchanted memories. Like the people we loved, the 
West of yesteryear will live as long as I do. I remember lying in my tent, 
and before I fell asleep, I listened to all the sounds of the night. There, it 
is the thousands of bellows of the male bison who challenge each other 
and call each other to fight. In the midst of these rumours of provocation, 
a thousand shivering caresses my ears: the little yelp of the prairie dog, 
always anxious, who stands on its hind legs to watch fearfully the sur- 
roundings; the interminable palaver of the hundreds of dogs of our en- 
trenched camp barking at the chubby moon, happy to taunt them from 
the heights of infinity where it reigns undivided in all its brilliance, while 
the milky clouds come to break over it like spring icicles on the piers of 
a bridge. In the distance, the calls of wary coyotes and wolves who worry 
about all these unknown rumors. And sometimes, the chicanes of nightjar 
birds”*> which, from evening till morning, seem to cry out to the canton- 
ade: "Bois-Pourri! Bois-Pourri!" by feeding on myriads of mosquitoes. 
And I won't forget the familiar double basses of bullfrogs and their 


4 @On this fascinating subject, read: 1885 Metis Rebellion or Government Conspiracy? by Don 


McLean, Pemmican Publications, Winnipeg. A well-documented investigation. 


ad eEngoulevent Bois-Pourri, in Latin Caprimulgus vociferus, in English Whip-poor, in Spanish 


Tapacamino cuerporruin nortefo. [Author's Note] 
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beloved frogs. 


The tourtes?®, so numerous at the time, have also left the West- 
ern Plains forever. I miss their deafening cries that filled the endless prai- 
rie sky with life. Pie eggs were found all over the grass, two by two, 
which the children boiled in water. They were the size of pigeon eggs, 
blue-grey with foxing spots. The billions of tourtes mysteriously disap- 
peared one day in the fall of 1878. They left for the south, never to return, 
too; like bison; but they were to reach the Great Plains of Manitou. Not 
all of these animals survived the civilization of the Métis, which has now 
faded into oblivion, like that of the Anatolians, the Pascuans or the Nu- 
bians. 


Les tourtes, billions in the XIX" Century. 
Totally gone now. (Priv.Coll.) 


296 : é 5 = : ; : 
ae The migratory pigeon or passenger dove, in Latin Ectopistes migratorius was called toute 


because of its scream: "Toute! Toute!" Curiously, this bird that darkened the North American skies 
in the nineteenth century has completely disappeared today. The very last of these, a female, named 
Martha, died in its cage at the Cincinnati Zoo on September 1“, 1914 at one o'clock in the afternoon. 
This bird was described by zoologist Albert Hazen Wright in the same year. [Author's Note] 
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Epilogue 


Today, while I fatalistically wait my turn in line, at the mysteri- 
ous door of the Beyond, nostalgia and even melancholy are my most 
faithful companions... alongside Rémi. My heart is full of tears that I’ve 
never let flow, out of pride. I've always believed that anger is nobler. My 
attentive husband doesn't like me to indulge in these perfidious lovers 
who overwhelm me. My mother made me believe in the past that good 
always prevailed over evil, and my life had proved me wrong. Since 
1899, I’ve enjoyed the happiness of never leaving Rémi, my only true 
friend, because the only way to have a friend is to be one, and J don't 
know how to be. He agreed, despite everything, to stay with me, and I 
think that if he had decided to leave again, I wouldn't have had the cour- 
age to stay on my own. His faux-pas at Pointe-au-Baptéme was amply 
paid for by his love and patience; a thousand times more than by the 
suffering "Han'! Han!" from his portages. I greatly appreciate his gener- 
osity; opposites attract. Rémi is an angel and a sincere friend. Isn't a true 
friend one who knows us well, and loves us in spite of everything? Yet, 
as I’ve grown older, I lost almost all my vices. They are of no use to me 
anymore because I can feel my body decaying, my limbs insensitively 
altering and become painful, as if each organ had, by a superior authority, 
received the imperious command to wither, to go out of control, to be- 
come anemic in torment in order to make me yearn to the inevitable, even 
before I had finished putting my memories on paper. Rémi has aged a lot 
too; He walks stooped. His white hair has finally fallen out, and I like to 
kiss her shiny head whose many winters have snowed on her still fluffy 
temples. He, too, came out of this long adventure with, like me, bruises 
all over my soul. But the world has changed so much that we both feel 
like strangers on this earth. This helps us to contemplate our final depar- 
ture. I’ve given up asking him why, after his accident, he hadn’t sought 
me out in the Riviére Rouge Colony. It's his secret garden and I respect 
it. My man —like me, a survivor of our shattered dreams— also helps 
me to revive the details of our shared life in the West, and to keep my 
despair at a respectable distance, as we did at Grand-Coteau with the in- 
trepid Sioux, who were a little too pressing. What remains of my long 
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life, if not the love of Rémi and my dear children whom I miss so much! 


Good evening, friend, I'm leaving you, I have to get ready! 
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Alexie de La Durantaye-Bernier died on August 3"! 1909, with- 
out too many regrets, for she had lived without great joy. Father 
Dominique Racine, parish priest of Saint-Francois-Xavier in Chicoutimi, 
tried to oppose the cremation of her body —finally dressed in women's 
clothes— on the Byzantine pretext that it was not certain that her remains 
could resurrect on Judgment Day if they were reduced to ashes. Rémi 
replied with tears in his eyes that, in any case, Alexie would undoubtedly 
prefer to avoid the obligation to appear before this Final Tribunal. At his 
request, her ashes, brought back by his dear children, were scattered by 
the warm chinouk?’’ on the banks of the Seine, whose shimmering bed 
winds through the Prairie like a long caravan of buffalo hunters before 
going to marry its waters with those of the Rivi¢re Rouge. Her dreams 
had already died 24 years earlier in Batoche, as had those of the Métis of 
the West, for life had devoured their hopes of creating a French-speaking 
nation on the Western Plains. 


Vancouver, April 15", 2015 


ot ee er.) 


297 @in 2012, the fur trade disappeared, and the word chinouk (in its English spelling Chinook) no 
longer qualifies the language of the Métis, called Michif, Mechif or Metchif. It is the word "Métis" 
distorted by palatalization, assibilation and assimilation. Chinook is named after a warm Pacific 
wind that blows through the Rocky Mountains and melts the snow from the Prairies. The Anglo- 
Canadian pronunciation of the word Chinook is Tchinouk. The Americans of the Northwest Coast 
have retained the French pronunciation of the coureurs de bois: Chinook (pronounced shinouk). 
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ISBN : 978-2-921668-04-0 

¢Le fantéme et autres histoires vraies, (Short stories) Editions du Phare-Ouest, 
Vancouver, sous l’ISBN 2-921668-05-X 

4 la limite de |’'Horreur, by Editions des Intouchables de Montréal, ISBN 2-89549- 
166-6. 

#C’est arrivé un jour, Les Editions de l’Interligne, Ottawa, 2007. ISBN: 978-2-923274- 
25-6 (Short story collection) 

Recueil de nouvelles 2007, (collective short stories), Les Editions Z'ailées, Ville-Marie. 
ISBN : 978-2-923574-24-0 

¢L'aura de Laura, (Short stories). Editions PO, Vancouver ISBN : 978-2-921668-30-9 
¢La légende des légendes. Editions PO Vancouver, ISBN : 978-2-921668-22-4 (Novel) 
¢Riviere-Rouge. ISBN : 978-2-921668-26-2 (historical novel about the Francophone 
Métis of the West) 

¢La ballade des pendues, Presses de l'Université du Québec, Québec. ISBN : 978-2- 
760530-515. (Crime and execution of three Canadian women.) 

Catastrophes canadiennes, Les Editions Z'ailées, Ville-Marie. ISBN : 978-2-723574- 
25-9. 

Crimes et Chatiments de Canadiennes, Volume 1 ISBN 978-2-921668-43-9 

Crimes et Chatiments de Canadiennes, Volume 2 ISBN 978-2-921668-44-6 
¢Dictionnaire des batailles navales franco-anglaises. ISBN : 978-2-7637-8061-X. (Les 
Presses de l'Université Laval) (Strategy and Poliorcetics Book) 

¢Répertoire des combats franco-anglais du Haut Moyen-Age. ISBN : 978-2-921668-08- 
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Repertoire des combats franco-anglais de la Guerre de Cent Ans 1337-1453. ISBN : 
978-2-921668-09-5 (Strategy and poliorcetics) 

Repertoire des combats franco-anglais des guerres de la Renaissance, depuis la fin de 
la Guerre de Cent Ans (1453) jusqu’au début de la Guerre de Trente Ans (1618) ISBN : 
978-2-921668-14-9 (Strategy and poliorcetics) 

Combats franco-anglais de la Guerre de Trente Ans (1618-1648) et de la Guerre de la 
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Ligue d'Augsbourg (1688-1697). ISBN : 978-2-921668-11-8 (Strategy and poliorcetics) 
¢Histoire des Relations diplomatiques franco-anglaises durant la Guerre de Succession 
d’Espagne. ISBN : 978-2-921668-07-1 (Book on Diplomacy, Strategy and Poliorcetics) 
¢Dictionnaire des batailles franco-anglaises de la Guerre de Succession d’Autriche. 
ISBN : 978-2-921668-06-4 (Strategy and poliorcetics) 

¢Dictionnaire des batailles terrestres franco-anglaises de la guerre de Sept Ans, 
published by the Presses de |’Université Laval, Sainte-Foy, 2006. ISBN : 978-2-7637- 
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¢Diplomatie franco-anglaise de la Guerre d’Indépendance américaine, Pourquoi la 
France n/a-t-elle pas voulu récupérer le Canada? ISBN: 978-1-312-84190- 
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¢Batailles franco-anglaises de la Guerre de I'Esclavage (1791-1804) et des Guerres de 
la Révolution francaise (1793-1804). ISBN: 978-2-921668-15-6 (Strategy and 
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Combats franco-anglais des Guerres du Premier Empire francais. Editions PO, 
Vancouver, ISBN : 978-2-921668-21-7 (Strategy and Poliorcetical Book) 
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Crimes and Punishments of Canadian Women B-1 ISBN 978-1-387-74433-6 

Crimes and Punishments of Canadian Women B-2 ISBN 978-1-387-55702-8 
Diplomacy in the American Revolution, ISBN 978-1-387-52632-1 

4100 Anglo-French Sea Battles from 1213 to 1940, ISBN 978-1-312-64460-1 

¢Laura’s Aura, ISBN 978-1-312-23734-6 PO Publishing & Lulu.com 

Memories of a Lifetime, ISBN 978-1-312-30867-1 PO Publishing & Lulu.com 

The Final Swing, ISBN : 978-1-304-92651-7 PO Publishing & Lulu.com 
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In the middle of the 19th century, a young 
French-Canadian woman leaves her family to 
flee to the West, where she must make her 
way through a thousand adventures, each 
more exciting than the last. In this perfectly 
authentic historical novel, we relive the 
inspiring lives of the French-Meétis in the 
American West, as they went on the 
great buffalo hunts, and fought against the 
Sioux warriors, lords and masters of the 
Prairies, who contested their hunting grounds. 
A great love story that shouldn't begin in the 
evening, as it will keep us captive until dawn. 
This is the extraordinary story of a life told by 
a master of suspense and thought. 


